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THE AMERICAN Boy 
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Entirely Closed or Entirely Open— 
A Beauty Either Way— and So Convenient 


Here is the ideal family car for year-round use for 
every purpose. 


When closed, it affords perfect protection from cold, 
from snow or rain, from wind or dust. 


When open, it is free to every friendly breeze that 
blows. 

And the change may be made either way, easily and 
quickly. 

You may have either a four or a six-cylinder motor. 

This model is remarkable for its superior finish 


throughout and especially for its easy riding 
qualities. 


Catalogue on request. 


It has long, 48-inch cantilever rear springs. 


And the wheelbase of generous length—the four 
112 inches, the six 116 inches—and large tires, 
4x33 inches, add further to your riding comfort. 


New and improved seat springs also contribute to 
your ease—each spiral spring is separately encased 
and thus air-cushioned and checked against re- 


bound. 


The prices—subject to change without notice—are 
unusually low for such high-grade quality cars. 


See the Overland dealer without delay. 


Please address Dept. 767. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Automobiles. 
“Made in U. S. A.” 


Regarding Renewals 


LL subscriptions are discontinued as 

they expire and if you find a remit- 

tance blank in your copy of the mag- 
azine, it indicates that your subscription 
expires with that number. Subscribers will 
please be goer in sending in renewal 
remittance so that the next copy of the 
magazine will not be missed. Please sign 
your name exactly as it appears on your 
present address label. If you have changed 
your address, please give the old address 
and the new one as well, so that we will 
have no trouble in locating your name. 

It sometimes happens that a renewal sub- 
scription has already been sent us or is 
in the house, but as we have to print the 
magazine and pack it in mail bags some 
time before mailing, your renewal may 
have reached us after the copy containing 
the blank has been packed. 

If you find a remittance blank in this 
month’s copy, you should renew at once in 
order that you may get a copy of the 
February issue. Mail to Detroit office. 


Resolutions 


EW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS have come to be 

something the funny papers make jokes about. 
That isn’t at all the fault of the funny papers but of 
the folks who make the resolutions. Why is a New 
Year’s resolution a joke? It is because so many of 
them never reach farther back than the palates of 
the resolvers—they’re just mouth resolutions. And 
a mouth resolution is about as valuable’ as a gold 
tooth to a canary bird. When New Year’s Day 
comes along THe AmericAN Boy hopes you will 
either not resolve at all, or that you will go at it 
seriously, resolving with your will and not merely 
with your lips. Do that and pretty soon you'll have 
the laugh on the funny papers. 


How Do You Work? 


ESULTS are what count—not the way you get 

them. Every man has a different sort of brain 
and a different sort of body. Some men plod and 
plod, working steadily ten hours a day or more—and 
get results. Another man will leap on his work and 
accomplish in an hour what may take another man 
three—and then you'll see him loafing maybe. Well, 
that’s his way. You can’t say one is better than the 
other. So long as results come—the right results— 
you should find fault with no boy’s way of working; 
nor should boy or man find fault with yours if you 
really work. 


You Don’t Know What You Can Do 


T ANY RATE you don’t know until you’re up 

against it and have to try. Someday you're 
going to bump against a whopping bit of work. It 
will look impossible to you. You'll want to quit. 
You'll say to yourself that it simply can’t be done. 
And then, if you really belong, you'll tighten your 
belt and jump into it. You'll say, “I’ve got to do it.” 
Then, the first thing you know, it will be done. And 
the best part of it is you'll enjoy it—and the satis- 
faction that comes when it is done will be worth 
more than hearing your uncle has left you ten thou- 
sand dollars. 


Look Ahead 


OU BOYS don’t realize that the mince pie of 
to-day may be the dyspepsia of forty years from 
now. Your stomachs are fine and strong and willing, 
and you can get away with anything. But if you 
make them work too hard they'll get tired out and lie 
down after a while—and you'll become a doctor’s 
delight. Eat to-day with the stomach of forty years 
hence in mind. 
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The February American Boy. 


Now IS THE TIME to have your vest buttons sewed 
on tight in preparation for the February number of 
THE AMERICAN BOY, for it will contain the opening 
instalment of ‘‘A Four-Legged Legacy—Not to Mention 
the Parrot.’” This is the funniest story Clarence B. 
Keliand has ever written, and that is saying a good deal. 
It’s all about Ken Sweet and his trained menagerie. How 
he gets it and what he does with it, must remain a secret 
until next month. Mr. Kelland will also contribute a 
short laugh-maker, ‘‘Constable Custard’s Valentine,” a 
story of Sniffer’s adventure on the Fourteenth of 
February. 


Postmaster General Burleson has written for you on 
“Banking with Uncle Sam.”’ He tells you of the banking 
arrangements which have been established in the post- 
offices, and just how you may avail yourself ofthem If © 
you want help in saving, this will tell you how to get it. 


A strange, thrilling tale in an unusual setting is ‘Jim 
of the Reef,” by Herbert Wyndham-Gittens. This story 
of the South Seas is rich in adventure, and Jim is a 
character whom you willlong remember. A fine story of 
school, of character and of a skating contest is ‘‘The Los- 
ing Win,’”’ by Richardson Davenport. There will be a 
story of ‘‘Michael of the Movies’’ by Harold Titus, a Billy 
Heber story of hunting adventure in the West by E. E. 
Harriman, and a vivid adventure tale by George E. 
Walsh. 

Dan Beard will give the outdoor boy many a helpful 
hint for a winter tramp, telling how to track and how to 
cook in the open. ‘‘England’s Young Hero King,’ a 
vivid fact story of one of the heroic boys of history, by 
Walter Kellogg Towers, will also be included. There will 
be a brief biography, and articles for the gardener, the 
poultry raiser, the bird lover, and many others. 
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THE NEW YEAR 
By Edgar A. Guest 


When I was but a boy, my dad 

Once came to me and said: ‘‘My lad 
Here is a bright and shining blade, 
The finest type of plane that’s made. 
You’ re old enough to handle tools 

To care for chisels, squares and rules, 
And now I give this plane to you. 
What with it are you going to do? 


: 
ES 
: 
: 
H 
4 
“Within your hands this plane may be, H 
As later on in life, you’ Il see, E 
A splendid instrument, or bad; : 
Just which, you shall decide, my lad. : 
The sort of work this plane will do H 
Dependent wholly is on you. i 
The best equipment never can 4 
Do anything without the man. : 
“The New Year’s but a shining blade i 
By which our joy or grief is made, E 
And whether it be good or bad 
Depends upon the use it’s had. 
A blank is every shining day 
For us to use and shape some way, 
Not in the year lies glory’s plan, 
Success depends upon the man. 


“The New Year cannot bring to you 
Credit for what you fail to do, 

Nor, as its record pages turn, 

Give you rewards you do not earn. 
All that the year can furnish men 
Is opportunity, and then 

What it will be depends alone 


: 
A 
z 
z 
| 
Upon the skill and pluck you've shown.”” 
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Who Said Procrastination? 


ROBABLY you fellows think that we, the writer 

of these paragraphs, are an exceedingly noble 
and singularly admirable person. Well, the fact is 
you’re not so very far off the track. We admit it: 
We have oodles of virtues and it’s perfectly right for 
folks to look up to us and admire us. But once in 
a while our foot slips, so to speak, and we don’t do 
exactly as we tell you to do on this page. For in- 
stance, a week ago we and some almost equally up- 
right friends went back into the woods to our hunt- 
ing camp to get it ready for the deer season. We 
drove as far as we could and then hiked the rest of: 
the way, packing in blankets and supplies. There 
was a lot of work to do; wood to cut, beds to build, 
the roof to mend. But—you wouldn’t believe it of 
us—we got into that camp and built a fire, and it was 
so comfortable that the sight of an ax or a cross-cut 
saw disgusted us. And as for getting up on that 
roof, with the snow falling in a swirling cloud, why, 
it wasn’t to be thought of. Uh-uh. So we sat and 
talked and ate—and procrastinated. The result was 
that at night we slept under a roof through which 
we could look up to the sky. Snow sifted through it 
with disagreeable eagerness—and we woke up in the 
morning under a fair-sized, very damp drift. Also 
there wasn’t enough wood to build the fire. Then 
we'd have been willing to trade an hour or so of the 
lazy comfort of yesterday for a few sticks of dry 
wood to-day. Thus is the crime of procrastination 
punished. 


Taste 


HAT MAN OR BOY is happiest in this world 

who has most things to give him pleasure. Did 
you ever stop to think that your education is directed 
almost as much to opening your mind to new pleas- 
ures as it is to training you for money-making use- 
fulness? Think it over. Isn’t the man who gets 
pleasure from reading good books, from looking at 
beautiful pictures, from listening to wonderful music, 
from being able to see and understand the processes 
of nature, in the way of getting more happiness out 
of life than the fellow whose only joy is stuffing his 
stomach or going to a prize fight? 
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Price of The American Boy 


TT is published once a month and the sub- 
scription price is $1.50 a year; or two 
years for $2.50; or three years for 
3.50; or five years for $5.25. Postage free 
in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. 
For Canadian subscriptions add 25 cents a 
year, and for foreign subscriptions add 50 
cents a year. 


Subscribers should use postal or express 
money orders or bank checks in remitting. 
All rural free delivery carriers can supply 
postal money orders. 

Send all subscription orders to our office 
at Detroit, Michigan. 
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The Election 


A GREAT MANY OF YOU have just got to the 
age where Presidential electio&is really inter- 
est you. You are beginning to understand more 
about the United States and the way the Republic 
conducts its business. This election has been a 
splendid lesson. It has shown you that the people, 
the citizens, really rule our land—and it has shown 
you something better than that. It has shown you 
how safely our nation is built, for here has been 
an election, fought as few elections have been 
fought, with the successful candidate elected by the 
narrowest of margins. Yet there has been no dis- 
order; there has been no attempt on the part of the 
defeated to overthrow the small majority of the 
victors. The people have decided. More of them 
wanted Mr. Wilson than Mr. Hughes—and_ that 
is all there is to it. We ourselves fail to realize how 
wonderful this is. 


What Will -You Be Doing In 1937? 


HE BEGINNING of a new year always raises 
thoughts of the future. Hence this question. 
Twenty years from now, most of the leaders of 
business, the professions, government will have re- 
tired. A new and younger crop of leaders must 
fill their places. All the opportunities for brainy, 
energetic, persistent, trustworthy men that exist 
to-day will* still exist, plus the new opportunities 
created by the progress of those twenty years. Will 
you grasp yours? Some won't, but there are few 
of you who can’t. Begin now to qualify yourself 
for it. Neither you nor we can tell what you will 
be doing twenty years from now nor how you will 
reach that position in life. But we can tell you 
this much, that in twenty years, fifteen years, and at 
every other period of your life, you will be occupy- 
ing whatever position of leadership or subordinance 
ou have qualified yourself for by your studies, read- 
ing, work and the life you have lead in the years be- 
fore. It may be a slow process, but you can make 
yourself whatever you will, and you will make your- 
self whatever you become. 


Which? * 


HEN YOU GET to be a man, which thing 

would you prefer folks to say of you? Shall it 
be, “He’s a great man. Wonderful! He lets nothing 
stand in his way to success. But you can’t love him. 
All he thinks of is succeeding.” Or would you have 
them say, “He’s just an ordinary fellow. No great 
success—gets along all right, but the world will never 
hear of him. But he’s a prince. Everybody’s his 
friend. Everybody loves him and trusts him. He’s 
square.” 
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IGH AGAINST the blue Mexican sky, an eagle 
swung slowly back and forth above the holiday 
crowd in Durango. Buck Cravath, an American 
aviator employed for the occasion, followed the 

bird with his eyes as he listened half attentively to 
Senor Guaymas, a director of the festa. 

“Senor, the Alcalde (Mayor) asks me to beg you to 
fly toward the Mesa Grande to-day,” said Guaymas in 
precise English, “we have a particular reason.” 

“Ves Ya 

“Yes, Senor. There is a band of marauding Yaquis 
in that neighborhood and the Alcalde wishes to send a 
squad of Rurales to suppress them.” 

Buck nodded dreamily, still watching the eagle. 

“Before he can suppress them he must first locate 
them,” concluded Guaymas with admirable logic. 

“Sure,” agreed Buck coming to himself, “I’ll keep a 
lookout. How will I know Yaquis, do they wear paint 
and feathers?” 

“Oh, no, they are ragged like peons, but they are a 
large band, armed and mounted. They will probably 
fire on you. That will be a hint.” 

“A hint! But I'll fly high.” 

“The Alcalde will accord you a proper honorarium 
for your service,” assured Guaymas. 

Buck’s eyes lost their distrustful light, “Oh, in that 
case—” 

“And then I found a passenger who wants to go up 
with you; that will mean fifty pesos more. - Is it proper 
weather to carry up an extra man?” 

“Tdeal!” assured the aviator briskly. “Send him right 
on.” He drew out and consulted his watch. “Tell him 
I start up in ten minutes.” 

At that moment, Lew Henson, Buck’s manager and 
business partner approached from behind the director, 
shaking his head and frowning warningly over Guay- 
mas’ shoulder. 

Buck barely lifted an interrogatory eyebrow. Lew’s 
frown grew darker. Buck groped in his head for some 
solution of his partner’s objections. 

“This—er—passenger, Senor, I suppose he’s—er— 
good pay?” 

Guaymas laughed inwardly at such American manners 
and said politely, “The senor is quite wealthy. I'll 
assume the payment myself in case—” 

But before he had completed the sentence, such an 
expression came on Henson’s face that Buck knew he 
had missed his guess. His manager pointed to the sky 
and waved his arms vaguely around. Buck looked up. 
The eagle was still there. Buck wondered if the bird 
could have any possible connection with the undertaking 
in hand. But Guaymas had turned and was going. 

“Senor Nunes and I will return in ten minutes. Ah, 
good day, Senor Henson, a large crowd at the Plaza. 
Mexico is very greatly interested in aviation. Good 
day.” And he was off. 

Henson approached his partner the moment Guaymas 
was beyond earshot. “Didn’t you see me?” 

“Of course I saw you. You heard me get the guar- 
antee.” 

“Guarantee rot—I was trying to signal you to tell him 
the weather was too bad for a passenger.” 

“Well, that was no sensible signal, flopping your arms 
like that—anyway the weather’s balmy. 


ENSON looked Buck squarely in the eye, “You'll 
be balmy before you get back. Do you know who’s 
going up with you?” 

“No, who?” 

“Nunes.” 

“Nunes? Emilio Nunes? Our Nunes?” Buck’s jaw 
sagged a trifle. 

“Tt’s our Nunes all right, and if he goes up with you, 
I’m wondering how much of you will come down?” 

Cravath drew a long breath, “Why didn’t you tell 
me?” 

“Wasn’t I trying? Could I walk up before Guaymas 
and say, ‘No, we can’t take Nunes up.” We joshed him 
when he was playing pelota, we quarrelled about it 
afterward, now we're afraid of him!” Henson spoke 
bitterly. 

“Well, we're not afraid of him—a fair fight.” 

“A fair fight out of a Mexican!” scorned Lew. 

“That's so,” admitted Buck gloomily, “revenge is their 
street address. Slip a knife between your ribs while 
they are holding a match for you to light a cigar by. 
Absolute cowards.” 

“T sure wouldn’t take him up.” 

“If there was a decent way to get out. I won’t back 
out. I won’t have any man thinking I’m afraid of 
Sialey or anybody else. Before I’d let him think that 

d—” 

Just what he would do was interrupted by the ap- 
proach of Guaymas and his companion. 

The newcomer, Nunes, was a middle-sized, lithe 
young man who moved with the light easy grace of an 
athlete. As he came up, he looked at Buck with the 
curiosity of a layman for an airman, and then the next 
moment he glanced almost questioningly at Guaymas. 
That officer, however, did not observe his friend’s look, 
but made the introductions in a flowery Spanish fashion, 
evidently not dreaming that the men were only too well 


acquainted. He glanced at his watch, 
declared it was time for the aeroplane 
to sail over the Plaza:and hurried the 
little group toward the hangar. A care- 
taker was just rolling the big machine 
on the trackway as the four men ap- 
proached. 

Buck walked gloomily up to the bi- 
plane, grumbled to his helper to switch 
on the current and give him some gasoline; and then 
gave his big propeller a whirl. Inwardly he hoped 
something would balk about the engine, but to his 
chagrin, there came a series of swift rifle-like explo- 
sions, which merged into a steady roar, and the great 
propeller became a shimmering transparent circle. 


ITH a feeling that his very engine had played him 

false by running so true, Buck climbed into the 
aviator’s seat. A moment later, the three men ap- 
proached with Nunes muffled in a heavy leather coat, 
such as passengers use for an ascension. In addition 
the Mexican carried two objects which Buck looked 
upon with suspicion. One was a coil of leather rope, 
the other a chistera, a crescent-shaped basket which 
pects players use for throwing and catching the pelota 
ball. 
“What are they for?” inquired the aviator at once. 

“T told Senor Nunes there would be no objection to 
his carrying those along,” explained Henson, “he’s. not 
coming back with you, Buck. His ranch is near the 
Mesa Grande. He has been playing pelota here in 
Durango during the festa and was also in the cattle- 
roping contest. He wants you to put him off at his 
ranch and asked if he could carry along his chistera 
and his lariat.” 

“Um-sure,” grudged Buck, “that little weight won’t 
hurt anything.” And Emilio climbed up into the pas- 
senger’s" seat. 

When the two flying men were ensconced in the 
biplane, they did not crowd each other in the least. 
On the contrary they seemed desirous of giving the 
other man all the leeway possible. They were remark- 
ably polite. Now and then, Buck, with his hands 
manipulating levers and wheels, glanced at his com- 
panion out of the tail of his eye. At each covert in- 
spection, Buck saw that Emilio was using his eyes in 
the same quick glancing way. This did not make for 
harmony. However, Buck was not afraid, as he had 
just explained to Henson, so he shoved forward the 
clutch. The Gnome’s thunder slowed down a trifle, the 
screw set up a heavy droning, the biplane moved down 
the launching track at increasing speed. Presently its 
front wheels reared up out of the dust, its hind wheels 
bump-bumped along a few more yards, then left the 


. earth. 


HE HANGAR and the immediate grounds dropped 

away beneath the plane. Mounting past the palms 
and acacias in some rich man’s grounds, they caught 
sight of the twin spires of the cathedral which guarded 
the Plaza. A moment later they caught sight of the 
crowded square and heard the distant shouts of the 
spectators. 

As Cravath swung over his spectators, the close press 
of upturned faces followed the biplane’s evolutions as 
sunflowers follow the light. The aviator was close 
enough to hear a man with a megaphone shouting that 
the machine would fly to Mesa Grande and return, and 
the cheer of the crowd in answer. 

At the announcement, Buck wondered in his heart 
whether he would live to return or not, and he glanced 
at Nunes. His eye caught Nunes casting a similar 
glance at him. Both youths looked away. 

After a few more great circles, the biplane started 
on its cruise, roaring up past the grey spires of 
the cathedral from which it flushed a flock of excited 
pigeons. For a few seconds the little blue and grey 
birds whistled alongside, then they dropped below. The 
city, with its flat 
roofs and irregu- 
lar streets, seemed 
to draw itself to- 
gether and recede. 
The horizon of the | 
aviators expanded* / 
vastly, while each — 
particular feature 
of the landscape 
was correspond- 
ingly diminished. 
The glass factories 
and smelters of 
the old Mexican 
town became little 
smoking pots. The 
Mexican Inter- 
national Railway, 
which lead north- 
ward to Monterey, 
became a lacy 
thread along which 
crept an ant-like 
train. The west- 
erly peaks of the 
Sierra Madres, 
Mother of Snows, 
were, from that 
thin height, mere 
serrations on the 
western horizon. ee 

“Isn’t it marvel- ~~ 
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the Mexican at last, “I never could have believed it.” 

“Right nifty,” admitted Buck. 

“I used to dream of. flying when I was a little boy, 
and I’d be so sorry to wake up.” He filled his lungs 
with the high thin air. 

Nothwithstanding his dislike for the pelota player, 
this enthusiasm touched Buck. “It's all fight,” he 
agreed, thawing a trifle, “but if you want to feel real 
funny, I’ll do a loop the loop.” 

“What?” 

“Turn my machine over. I'll make the world down 
cae look like she’s whizzing around us, while we stand 
still.” 

Such a proposition usually brought a violent protest 
from every passenger, but Nunes’ eyes sparkled. “A 
bird couldn’t do that. Turning somersaults away up 
here in the sky. And we are so alone. Just you and 
I and the big empty world. Yes, loop the loop—” 

There was something about being alone with Nunes 
that took the ardor out of Buck. 

“Yes,” he said in quite another key, “it isn’t crowded 
up here.” He hesitated about attempting the loop, for 
he had never tried it with two persons. The strain on 
his biplane would be doubled. 

At that moment, as a sort of contradiction to the boys’ 
declaration about being alone, there came, out of empty 
space, a harsh shriek that sounded broken between the 
beats of the engine. Both youths glanced at each other 
quickly under the impression that the other one must 
have made the noise. Just then a shadow flashed across 
the engine hood and the glimmering screw. 

“What is it?” asked Nunes looking upward. 


The AIRMAN followed his passenger’s eyes. Not a 
hundred feet overhead flapped an immense bald 
eagle. 

“My, isn’t he a bird!” cried Buck. 

. Emilio watched the eagle uneasily. “They’re not 
afraid of anything, those eagles,” he mentioned. 

Indeed the great raptore drove along without the 
slightest symptom of fear. It bent its head somewhat 
to stare at this monster intruder and then screamed 
again. 

“It seems to resent us,” observed Buck loudly, as he 
turned on a little more gasoline, and the whirring engine 
rose a note and the wind beat harder in the boys’ faces. 

“T don’t believe you can outfly it,” observed Nunes. 

Perhaps the increase in speed decided the feathered ° 
robber to attack, for it suddenly pitched downward 
toward the top plane. ' 

With a sudden pang of fear, Cravath dipped his plane 
straight down and hurtled toward the ground as fast 
as his powerful tractor could fling him. A terrific sen- 
sation of falling jangled the nerves of the fliers. A 
veritable cyclone of wind roared upward. The broad 
green relief map of the world seemed to boil up at them. 
Buck held the biplane’s nose straight toward the ground 
until he feared that the strain of gaining an even keel 
might crush in the planes if he went farther. He curved 
slowly back to level. The struttings and bracings and 
maze of wires groaned and sang under the terrific pres- 
sure of checking the fall of two thousand pounds amid 
a hurricane. But when the crux was over the biplane 
hurtled westward on an even keel but scarcely more 
than twelve hundred feet above the ground. Both lads 
stared back up at the dizzy height from which they had 
flung themselves. There in the mid distance came the 
eagle, looking like a moderate sized bird, but still. intent 
on his prey. 

Nunes laughed excitedly. “Let him come, we're close 
to the ground now.” 

“That's the trouble,” said Buck, “we can’t take another 
drop this time. I hoped we would lose him.” 

“We'll land and fight it out with him.” 

“In that jungle down there—we’ll have to land on a 
smooth field or ‘we'll smash to pieces.” 

Nunes was silent, craned about, staring up at the air 
robber which momentarily grew larger. 


They Leaped From Their Horses and Fired at the Aviators, 
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“We've got to get height, quick,” growled Buck and 


tipped his controlling planes upward. 


able speed compared’ with that of the descending aqui- 
line. The big bird overhauled them as a hydroplane 
overtakes a tug. Nunes watched the descending thun- 
derbolt narrowly: e% ee 

he me some taps, bolts, anything to throw,” he 
cried. 

Cravath motioned him to the tool chest and kept. try- 
ing to tune up the engine. The Mexican found a few 
missiles and got up carefully on his knees in his seat. 
The biplane wobbled dangerously at the maneuver. A 
shriek from the eagle announced the approaching bird. 

“Better dive again!” shouted Nunes, “I: can’t throw 
through the top plane!” 


OR ANSWER Cravath veered to one side. The 
whistling noise of the great raptore’s wings became 
audible to the boys. Nunes tried to throw, but lack 
of space prevented. “Dive! Dive!” cried the Mexican. 
Buck made a short volplane, but no extended drop 
was possible at this altitude. A curious chase de- 
veloped, it was like a martin chasing a hawk. The big 
bird of prey dabbed in at will, shrieking its anger. 
Nunes flipped out little taps and bolts which did no 
damage whatever. The big raptore could have slashed 
the top plane at will, but it seemed a little fearful of the 
roaring giant. The biplane mounted gradually, with the 
bird wheeling, screaming. i 

“T don’t’ believe he’s going to attack after all! 
shouted Nunes above the confu- 
sion, as he stretched back to peer 
up at the eagle from under the 
top plane. 

At that moment, the great bird 
lunged straight down into the 
biplane’s path, wings spread, 
great talons rampant, screaming 
like'a fiend. It was a magnificent 
attack. With a catch in his chest, 

- Buck tried to avoid the bird. 
Nunes grabbed up a wrench to 
defend himself. But the bird 
did not come through. It struck 
the whizzing propeller near the 
center. 

There came a cracking, ripping 
sound. The outthrust claws of 
the robber disappeared as if by 
magic. Feathers fogged out in 
air as if a bedtick had been 
gutted.. They fairly covered the 
boys and the engine. A heavy, 
half-naked body, with broken 
wings, broken neck, dropped 
flopping down the empty void 
toward the earth. The eagle had 
dashed straight into the spinning 
propeller. By good fortune it 
had hit near the center. Other- 
wise it would have shattered the 
stout wooden blades. 

As the boys watched their de-. 
liverance with astonished thanks- 
giving, the explosions of the en- 
‘gines lengthened dolefully, gave 
a few disconnected shots, then 
stopped. The flyer volplaned 
forward in a sudden and com- ‘ 
plete silence. SRS 

It took Nunes several moments 
‘to regain his bearing. 

“Are—are we falling?” he asked at last in alarm. 

“No,” encouraged Buck'dubiously. “No, not falling— 
sliding. I could land all right, if I could find a place, 
a smooth place—where are we?” 

“That’s Mesa Grande, yonder, it’s smooth on top, you 
might—” 

As Nunes pointed to a high sheer plateau of brilliant 

- red stone rising above the tropical mass of vegetation, 
there came below them half a dozen rifle shots in quick 
succession. A moment later the silence of the glide 
was purfled by the psst! psst! psst! of hissing bullets. 

A knot of toylike horsemen near the base of Mesa 
Grande was moving slowly toward the descending 
aeroplane. They were presently seen to be coming at a 
run, but their speed compared with that of the darting 
biplane was negligible. They discharged invisible rifles 
as they came, but the bullets were audible. 

_ The two adventurers had found the Yaquis, which 
had been the object of their flight. 


BENG at full tilt toward the descending fibing 
machine, the Yaquis greatly underestimated how 
far the biplane could glide. To their chagrin, they saw 
it pass high over their heads toward the Mesa Grande. 

Buck Cravath, glancing down through the forward 
control, saw them leap from their horses and aim their 
guns. From each rifle came a puff of smoke, followed 
by a sibilant whistle of bullets in the air about him. 
One cut through the plane with a singing thrum. Then 
after a moment, followed chattering reports, as if from 
a bunch of firecrackers: .No harm was done, for the 
Yaquis again failed: to consider the speed of the plane. 
and had not “lead” it by sufficient margin for a hit. 

There were ‘only a few more deésultory shots before 
the biplane was out of range. The Yaquis remounted 
pell-mell, and retraced their course, raising a string of 
dust in their wake, but were rapidly outdistanced by the 
silent'flyer.. ae 

The: swift action below distracted Buck’s’ mind for 
a moment,’ from the object of his glide, making, a 
landing on thé;top of Mesa Grande. Events had. given 
him a twofold motive, to escape wrecking ‘his machine 
and to “gain-'a few minutes’ for repairs before‘ the 
Indians: attacked him. Now he looked forward. and 
was startled. 
- Not a quarter of a mile distant roe the high red 
sides of the Mesa, glowing like a ruby in its setting of 
vivid tropical’ greenery. Near the sides of the table- 
land some’tall royal palms reared their polished fronds 
to a level with the plateau. But what sent a grip of 
apprehension through Cravath was that his machine 
had already descended somewhere near the height of 


: * tance to travel. 
‘The heavy biplane toiled skyward again at a deplor- 


his landing place and he had still a considerable dis- 


“ 


‘When we. land on top,” 
They can’t get up there?” y 

“If we land,” grumbled Buck, searching the level 
rim for some slight depression. 

“Is there anything to keep us from it?” 

“See where that forward control is pointing, about 
thirty feet below the Mesa level. We’re heading slam 
bang into that cliff.” 

“Tilt it higher,” exclaimed Nunes, and he reached 
involuntarily toward the lever. 
ane we'd lose way and flicker down like a dead 
leaf.” 

“Then we haven’t a chance?” queried Emilio quickly. 

“It’s owing to the momentum we possess—kind of 
a toss-up. Shall we try it or land below and take our 
chances with the gentlemen behind us?” : 

“Try it,” decided Nunes emphatically, “it’s like taking 
a bad bounce at pelota. You may get your head knocked 
off, and then you may make a fine shot.” 


said Nunes, “we're safe. 


T WAS the first mention of pelota on the trip. Buck 

became quiet as the biplane skimmed silently for- 
ward. Faint triumphant shouts from behind told that 
the Yaquis also understood their plight and expected a 
disastrous result. 

Straight toward the cliff sailed the bird-like machine. 
Now they seemed destined to hit the sheer wall amid 
section. They were right on it. Buck could see the 
cracks, niches and faults in the weathered stone. The 
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Buck Picked Up Some Stones and Began Pelting the Wretch In the Palm Tree, 


crest of the Mesa was now above him. He slanted the 
biplane sharply upward. 

The glider slowed down frightfully on its upward 
swing. It drifted up at an acute angle. The hundred 
and sixty feet beneath them seemed a more terrible 
abyss than when they. sailed half a mile high. Nunes 
gripped the sides of the car, every muscle tense for a 
fall. The rim of the Mesa had a nasty overhang. The 
front wheels of the flyer just grazed this cornice, the 
rubber-tired hind wheels hit, it. squarely, and sent a 
shower of stones down the precipice. The forepart 
was brought down to a level so violently that the rear 
wheels hitched over the rim, on the fulcrum of the 
planes and the machine rolled a distance of twenty or 
thirty feet along the flat top and came to a stop. Both 
passengers sat limp, with sweat on their faces and with 
hard-pounding hearts. Faintly, from far behind, came 
the frustrated yells of the Yaquis. 

“Senor,” said Nunes at last, “you’re a—daredevil.” 

Buck grinned and wiped his wet face with his sleeve, 
“That’s nothing. Now let’s get busy on this proposition !” 

He scrambled forward to the engine, and began 
raking off the eagle feathers that had settled on the 
nord surface, then he began inspecting the bearings and 
valves. 

“They're ground all through the engine,” he an- 
nounced after a moment; “I’ll have to overhaul it.” 

He began rapidly taking the machine apart. As he 
spun off taps, probed valves, cleaned the chambers, 
Nunes climbed to the ground and looked around him. 
The mesa was quite flat except for a broken barricade 
of large stones ranged along the northern limit. ppst 
beyond these stones peeped the tips of the palms which 
he had already noted. Under cover of the barricade 
the Mexican approached the edge and looked out for 
the enemy. Presently he returned to the biplane. 

“See anything of ’em?” inquired Buck. 

“Not a sign. I didn’t expect to, though. They’ll 
surround the mesa and try to pick us off. How’s the 
machine coming on?” 

“First rate. She'll go now.” He tested the plug with 
a steel key’ and the spark sang its dry rattlesnake 


-song.. “Climb in.” 


RAVATH was about to give the big wheel a whirl 
to. crank up when he glanced about him for the 


‘best launching course, then suddenly dropped his arms 


limply to his side. ; 
“What’s the matter?” inquired Nunes. 
“We can’t leave here—we can’t get up from here— 
the mesa’s not big enough.” . ; 
“What do you mean?” asked Nunes in perplexity. 
“This plane’s like a turkey—got to run a ways before 
it can fly. We'll just topple off the edge and fall.” 


“Then what are we going to do?” gasped Nunes. 

The American had no. plans; whatever: He stared 
vacuously at his. machine, at the’ mesa’s top. ~ Then, 
automatically, he went on tinkering with the  biplan 
preparing it for a flight. He whirled the big ‘screw. 
With a sort of irony the engine fired at the fest turn 
and fell into perfect rythm. There was no reason now 
for delay, except that launching was impossible. — . + 

“We'd better be getting down from here/* decided 
Nunes quickly, for his heart was not: bound up in the 
wonderful-machine. He climbed up quickly in the seat 
and procured his lariatyand. chistera.. Then he started 
for the edge of the plateau. As he’ did so a rifle fired 
ue a spat of dust. was ‘Kicked up at the Mexican’s 
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Nunes jumped back, “How’s that?” ©. | 
_“They’ve come!” growled Buck, “and here I am, 
can’t move a peg! What did I ever light here for? 
What did I ever start out on such a fool chase for? 
Risk a three thousand dollar—” 

“Lie down—lie down!” shrilled Nunes, “There he is!” 

And at the same instant a rifle barked again. Nunes 
started running for the barricade of stones at the edge 
of the mesa. 

A faint puff of smoke drifting up from the thick 
fronds of the palm that overlooked the tableland told 
how some enterprising Yaqui commanded the situation. 
Instinctively, Buck followed Nunes lead and scuttled for 
the shelter of the natural barricade. The rifle crashed 
again as he ran and something flicked the airman’s 
leather coat. There Nie a peat hole drilled through the 
apel. 

The next moment he dived in 
behind a boulder beside Emilio. 

“We're treed permanently, 
aren’t we?” he puffed, examining 
the hole: in his ‘coat with his 
fingers and peering cautiously 
around his. breastwork at the 
enemy. 

Nunes made no janswer; he 
was down oni the ground picking 
up small stones about the size of 
a tennis ball. He chose the most 
nearly. spherical that he could 
find.” He dropped one of these 
in his chistera; then stepped to 
the edge of his protecting boul- 
¢d.> eve his instrument:a full 
arm swing. The missile fairly 
hissed through the air, cut 
through the thick leaves of the 
palm top with a thuttering sound 
and then sang off into space. 


HERE CAME a commotion 
from the green depths. The 
rifle fired again, apparently at 
random. Without an instant’s 
‘pause, Nunes tossed in another 
stone, sent it whining at the 
fronds, straight as a rifle bullet. 
Stone after stone the pelota 
player shot into the ambush. He 
did his work with deliberate ease 
and coolness. Some of the fleshy 
leaves broke and dropped down, 
bits of the. woolly tegument that 
wraps a palm dusted into the air 
after each impact. Wherever 
the leaves showed the least 
movement, that point became a 
target for the next bullet. After 
two or three rifle shots the bushwhacker ceased firing, 
and devoted his attention to keeping his own body in 
alignment with the palms. Nunes came boldly from 
behind his cover and nicked away at the palm with prac- 
ticed precision. A mere glimpse of the Yaqui’s clinging 
fingers was enough target to smash. Buck likewise came 
out and watched the queer duel. The American, having 
a different angle to the pelotier could see the Yaqui 
better. He picked up some stones on his own account 
and began pelting the wretch in the palm. 

When the Indian saw this new attack, he let out a 
yell, and began climbing backward down the serrated 
stem of the palm. He made-his way down rapidly, his 
rifle hanging at his back. .When he had traversed the 
whole long length, almost at monkey speed, he leaped 
to the ground and scuttled to cover. 

Nunes stepped back laughing and breathing with the 
pleasant depth of a man who has taken a slight amount 
of exercise. 

“Bravo, Senor Cravath,” he exclaimed heartily, “when 
he saw you he almost fell out.” ‘ 

“Me nothing,” disclaimed Buck, “I say Nunes, you’re 
sights with that trick!” 

“It’s a well-balanced chistera,” admitted Nunes mod- 
estly, holding up the queer crescent-shaped basket. 

“And there’s a well-balanced man behind it,” declared 
Buck enthusiastically, “chasing a gunman with a basket 
—that lays it over anything I ever saw before.” 

“If he hadn’t scuttled when he did, I had thought of 
trying to lassoo him,” smiled Emilio. 

“Would ‘your lariat reach to the palm?” inquired the 
American with interest. 

“Quite easily.” 

Buck stood looking at the palm speculatively; then he 
glanced at his biplane, then back at the tree. On a 
sudden thought he said to Nunes, “Could you throw 
your lassoo over the top of the tree?” 

“IT dare say, Senor.” 

“Then do it, I’ve got a plan,” he urged. 

‘What sort of plan?” 

“Go on, it’s quite a scheme.” 

Without more questioning, Emilio picked up the coil of 
leather which he had dropped to bombard the rifleman, 
swung it a couple of times around his head and finally 
sent it whistling forth. It described a graceful parabola 
and the noose settled exactly over the green crown of 
the ‘palm ‘and became invisible under the heavy leaves. 
Buck took the end of the leather rope and pulled at it ex- 
perimentally. The tall palm swayed slightly at his pull. 

“T believe it’ll work,” he declared hopefully, “but we'll 
need more rope.” 

"= “(Continued on page 31) 
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“Superintendent,” Said Connie, Standing Very Straight, “Let Me Introduce ——” 


N THE BARRACKS of B Division, R. N. W. M. P., 
a dozen non-commissioned officers and constables 
looked up from the polishing of kits as the Super- 
intendent entered, saluted, and awaited the accus- 
tomed tug at the grey military mustache with which the 
commanding officer invariably introduced a subject. 

“It looks as though we are going to have a live one on 
our hands,” began the Superintendent. “You remember 
a month ago Stony Mountain reported the escape of No- 
torious Bishop—climbed to the roof through a scuttle— 
must have had wings, for they never found how he 
reached the ground. And now, comes the report that 
he crossed the Mackenzie above Fort Simpson. Didn't 
dare risk a dash for the States, I suppose, and thought 
he would leave Canada by way of Alaska. The chances 
are, if he has succeeded in reaching a point above Fort 
Simpson, N. Division won’t pick him up, so it’s up to us. 
He must never cross the Yukon. If it were anybody 
but Notorious Bishop I would detail a man or two to 
watch the passes—Bonnet Plume and Gravel River, and 
notify Fort Selkirk and Lapierre House, and let it go 
at that, but Notorious Bishop never does the obvious. 
I’m going to string a dozen men through the mountains, 
because if there is a strip of range that looks absolutely 
impassable, that’s right where Notorious Bishop will 
cross.” The Superintendent laid a small packet upon 
the reading table. “Better look over these photographs 
and descriptions,” he advised, “and report for assign- 
ments in an hour.” 

As the commanding officer left the room, constables 
and non-coms crowded about the table, and Special Con- 
stable Connie Morgan, who had been playing checkers 
with Sergeant Dan McKeever, rose to join them. The 
Sergeant who had shown no interest in the documents 
smiled into the boy’s face. 

“Set down, Son,” he said. “This ain’t your job.” 

“Why not?” asked the boy, “and why aren’t you tak- 
ing a squint at those pictures?” 

McKeever laughed: “Well, in the first place,” he 
answered, “they don’t send rookies after men like 
Notorious Bishop. He’d eat you up in two bites. In 
the second place, I don’t need to look at no pictures nor 
no descriptions, neither, ’cause I’m the little lad that run 
Notorious down. Five years ago, it was, down on Bow 
River. An’, believe me! I knew I’d been somewheres 
when I done it!” 

“What did he do?” asked Connie. 

‘Do! Why take it first ‘an’ last, Notorious done 
everything the books says not to. But it was in his get- 
aways he showed his real class. That’s how he got 
his name. Wasn’t satisfied with just gettin’ away. Al- 
ways had to add a few flourishes. It got so, I don’t 
believe Notorious would of snuck away if he got the 
chance. One time he jumped off the middle of a sixty- 
foot trestle into the Saskatchewan. Another time he 
rode his horse full tilt over a twenty-foot cut-bank 
when five of us thought sure we had him cornered, an’ 
got off, horse and all, across Milk River into Montana. 
Another time, when Corporal Ross was crowding him 
pretty close down in the Cypress Hills, he slipped up 
on the Corporal’s camp one night, tied him up an’ bor- 
rowed his whole outfit, uniform an’ all. He rode the 
Corporal’s mount till it dropped an’ then stopped at a 
ranch on French Creek, requisitioned the best horse in 
the corral, an’-got acrost the line. A week later he sent 
the outfit back by a Swede along with a note of thanks. 

“But all that ain’t a patchin’ to the stunt he pulled 
down on the C. P. R. Inspector Rooney an’ a couple 
of constables rounded him up onct in some little town. 
Blairmore or Cowley maybe. It happened that a freight 
train had pulled onto the sidin’ to let the Imperial Lim- 
ited by, an’ Notorious was makin’ his stand amongst the 
freight cars. The little town, whatever it was, wasn’t a 
stoppin’ place for the Limited, an’ directly she showed 
up down the track runnin’ full tilt. Somehow, Notori- 
ous managed to cut the engine off that freight on the 
side-track. Quite a crowd had collected to see the boys 
gather Notorious in, an’ when they crowded back to 
watch the Limited go by, Notorious he lets out a yell 


like a Comanche, jumps onto the freight engine an’ 
pulls her wide open. Rooney says the engine started so 
quick it never took the switch, but jumped plumb over 
onto the main track an’ went a roarin’ off ahead of the 
Limited that was comin’ fifty miles an hour, not a 
quarter of a mile away. Well, they stopped the Limited, 
cut her engine off, an’ Rooney an’ his constables took 
out after Notorious. That freight engine wasn’t no 
slow-crawlin’ bug when she was wide open. All they 
could see ahead was a black smudge.” McKeever 
paused, grinning, while several of the constables and 
non-coms who knew of the Sergeant’s first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the outlaw, crowded about and were 
listening to the narrative. And Rickey, who had also 
chased Notorious on more than one occasion, cut in 
with an observation: 

“Yes, and he whistles Yankee Doodle, blast him!” 

McKeever laughed aloud: “I was comin’ to that,” he 
said. “Notorious is a Yankee, an’ Rooney swears when 
that engine had got plumb out of sight down the track, 
an’ them a followin’ so fast the telegraph poles looked 
like the teeth of a fine-toothed comb, Notorious was 
playin’ Yankee Doodle on the whistle. That might be 
true, and again it mightn’t—it ain’t in the report. But, 
believe me, if a man can play Yankee Doodle on an 
engine whistle, Notorious done it! That’s his way.” 

“Did they catch him?” asked Connie, who had listened 
wide-eyed. 

“Catch him!” snorted McKeever. “I don’t believe they 


got anyways close to him, ’cause right then he pulled the - 


most spectacular stunt of his whole notorious career. 
He waited till he got amongst the footnills an’ stopped 
his engine, then he threw her wide open on the reverse 
an’ jumped off. Rooney says he hopes he'll never see 
another sight like that. With the passenger engine a 
tearin’ along better than sixty miles an hour, they 
rounded a curve an’ then, down a two-mile stretch of 
track, straight at ’em come that freight engine.” 

“Did it hit ’em?” asked Connie, excitedly. 

“Hit ’em!” roared McKeever. “Ain’t I just got 
through tellin’ that Rooney turned in his report? Well, 
he wouldn’t, if that engine had hit ’em. They managed 
to stop their engine, an’ take to the brush just before 
the two engines hit. They sure mussed up the right of 
way. Rooney says there wasn’t a piece left big enough 
but what a section crew loaded ’em by hand on a flat 
car.” 

“Let’s see his picture,” said Connie, and Rickey ex- 
eure a bunch of photographs which he held in his 

and. 

“Pay your money ah’ take your pick, 


” 


grinned the 


‘Corporal. “He never shows twice alike. The only thing 


you can really tell him. by, they can’t photograph—he 
whistles Yankee Doodle.” 

Connie scrutinized the pictures closely. He. saw at 
a glance that Rickey had spoken the truth. No two 
pictures showed the same likeness. 

“How did you catch him at last, Dan?” he asked. 

“Who me?” winked the modest McKeever. “Why, I— 
I just surrounded him.” And the boy joined in the 
laugh that followed, for’he knew that here was-a ‘story 
he must hear from other lips. Big Sergeant Dan Mc- 
Keever never boasted of his own exploits. 


“dpa t 


N HOUR LATER, Connie stood with the others 

awaiting assignment. In spite of Big Dan’s pre- 
diction that they wouldn’t detail a rookie to capture No- 
torious Bishop; a hope lingered in the boy’s mind that 
possibly the Superintendent might pick him for’ the job. 
He had said a dozen men would be detailed. “A fellow 
ought to stand a pretty good show out of a dozen,” 
muttered the boy, as he took his place at the end of the 
line, and with chest thrown out, glanced eagerly into 
the face of the Superintendent whose grey eyes twinkled 
as he noticed that the boy’s service hat was pinched into 
its very tallest peak, and that his boot heels missed the 
floor by a good two inches—noted also that the young- 
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ster had taken up his position beside Constable Peters, 
who was the shortest man in B Division, and that even 
as he stood on tip-toe the peak of the boy’s service hat 
did not show very much above Constable Peters’ 
shoulder. 

“For special detail to patrol the divide in search of 
one Notorious Bishop,” the Superintendent was saying, 
“McKeever, Rickey, Name after name 
was called, and as the list grew the boy’s hopes sank. 
Even Constable Peters was mentioned and Connie 
winked hard as he realized the list was closed. Again 
the Superintendent was speaking: “For special detail 
to take census of Indians on the head-waters of the 
McQuesten, Special Constable Morgan, with Ick Far, 
interpreter.” 

The assignments were over. The men crowded into 
the barracks while Connie Morgan passed around to the 
dog corral, and ten minutes later, Dan McKeever paused 
at the sound of a small voice and peered over into the 
corral where the boy sat on the ground, surrounded by 
his ten great malamutes. “That’s the trouble with being 
just a boy,” Connie was explaining to McDougall’s big 
leader, “here’s Dan and Rickey and even that sawed-off 
Peters got some real work to do. And I got to go off 
and count a lot of greasy Indians! Well,” he consoled 
himself, “that’s better than no assignment at all, like 
some of ’em got. You bet, I’ll hike up that river and 
I’ll count those Indians the best they ever was counted 
—and don’t you forget it!” Whereupon he fell to play- 


fully thumping McDougall’s great leader with both fists, 


and Dan McKeever passed on with a grin. 


OUNTING the Indians on the upper McQuesten 

was not a very strenuous job and twenty days after 
their arrival upon the farther reaches of the river, 
Connie Morgan and Ick Far began the return journey. 
The McQuesten is a quick-water river, and as the canoe 
shot swiftly around the bend on the second day of the 
return trip, Connie, who was in the bow, saw at the 
edge of the scrub upon a long bar, a one-man camp 
where no camp had been when they made the ascent of 


_the river. The boy passed a swift signal and with a 


dexterous twist of the paddle Ick Far shot the canoe 
shoreward. Here, evidently, was an Indian who had 


been missed in the counting. Suddenly, just as the bow ~ 


scraped the gravel, the boy’s heart gave a great bound. 
Darkness had gathered and in the scrub near a tiny 
fire someone was whistling. The man, then, was a 
white man, and the air was Yankee Doodle! With his 
heart in his throat, the boy glanced toward the west 
where the high peaks of the main divide of the Rockies 
loomed big and vast and mysterious in the lingering 
half-light of the afterglow. For he knew that some- 
where among these peaks and passes lay twelve picked 
men—stern-faced—experienced. Men who were the 
very flower of the Mounted, and who were there for 
the express purpose of preventing one certain man from 
crossing that divide. And despite their vigilance— 
despite the best efforts of that grim patrol, the man had 
crossed the divide! @Notorious Bishop was upon the 
McQuesten and it was up to him, Special Constable 
Connie Morgan, to take into Dawson the man who .had 
time and again flaunted his escapes in the face of the 
Mounted ! 

The boy stepped onto the gravel. “Dan said, that day 
on the river, that brains and nerve are worth more than 
beef in the service,” he muttered. “They better be!” 
he added thoughtfully, with a glance toward his slender 
wrists. “Cause I sure haven’t got much beef.” 

The man evidently had not noted their approach for 
the strains of Yankee Doodle continued to sound from 
the scrub. The boy filled his lungs. 

“Hello!” he called. Yankee Doodle ceased abruptly. 
There was a quick movement by the fire and a man 
stepped from the scrub with a rifle in his hand. Leaving 
Ick Far to draw up the canoe, Connie advanced boldly 
toward the silent figure. “Hi!” he greeted, casually. 
“How they coming?” 

Halting within a few feet of the other he noted the 
swift glance with which the man swept his uniform— 
a glance that strayed past him and rested upon the 
figure of Ick Far who was walking toward them from 
the direction of the river. Noted also, that if the sight 
of the uniform had in any way disconcerted the man 
he did not show it by so much as the flicker of an 
eye-lash. 

“Hello, kid,” he smiled, “’pears like you’re quite a 
ways from somewheres, ain’t you? Where you 
headin’ ?” 

“Dawson,” answered Connie. “I’m Special Constable 
Morgan of the Mounted, and this is Ick Far. Ick is 
the best scout and interpreter in the service.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” acknowledged the man, “an’ 
bein’ as it’s comin’ dark, you’d better camp here along 
with’ me till mornin’.” 

“Sure will,” replied Connie. “We'll pack our blankets 
and grub from the canoe.” 

The stranger helped with the packing and the three 
sat down to a supper of bacon and bannock and tea. 
“Come far?” asked the man at length. 

“Uh-huh, pretty far,” answered Connie, with a wave 
of his hand toward the mountains to the westward. 

“What’s the good word with the Mounted?” asked 
the man, casually. “Anythin’ in p’tic’lar stirrin’?” 

“Yes,” answered the boy. “There’s a big patrol out. 
They’re strung along the divide for a couple of hundred 
miles to pick up a man called Notorious Bishop. He 
escaped from Stony Mountain about a month ago and 
we got the report that he crossed the Mackenzie and 
was prob’ly heading for Alaska.” While Connie talked 
the man laid aside his cup and plate and deliberately 
filled his pipe, and the boy noted with admiration that 
the hand which held the glowing brand to the bowl was 
as steady as a hand of stone. The man puffed at his 
pipe and tossed the brand back into the fire. 
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“This here party, Notorious—which did you say?” | 


~ “Bishop,” supplied Connie. . 4 

“Yeh, Bishop. What for lookin’ hombre is he? 
Would you know him if you seen him?” a 

“Sure I’d know him!” exclaimed the boy. “We’ve 
got his pictures at headquarters and his description, 
too. i sn 
“I was over on the other side about a month back, 
myself. Was working some creeks along the Carcajou.” 

“Did you~see anybody over: there?” eagerly inquired 
the boy. “Any white men, I mean.” 

“Yeh, they was a couple or so. What did he look 
like, this here Notorious gent?” 

“Medium height, light hair, blue eyes, smooth face, 
weight about one hundred and sixty, and two gold 
teeth,” described the boy, glibly remembering one’ of 
the photographs taken five years before. A description 
that Connie. knew could by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion be said to fit the man before him. “Why, do you 
think you saw him?” he asked eagerly. . 

The man appeared to consider: “Well, let’s‘ see. 
There was.a couple of freetraders, but them wasn’t him 
*cause one wore a black beard and one was about six 
foot. Then,they was a prospector on a creek called 
Willow Bunch, he was light-haired all right, but he 
didn’t weigh no more’n a hundred an’ twenty or thirty, 
he couldn’t of be’n him, neither. That’s all I seen ex- 
cept Injuns. If you fellows got all the passes watched 
taint likely he could of got acrost to this side, nohow.” 

“You bet he won’t!” assented Connie. “He'll never 
get by. Why, all the good men of B Division are strung 
up there among the mountains!” - 

“An’ what you doin’ way down in here?” asked the 
man. 

Connie grinned: “Who me? Oh, I don’t count, I’m 
just hiking back to Dawson to report. You don’t hap- 
pen to be going down Dawson way, do you?” he added. 

“Well, I do’no,” answered the man. “I ain’t had no 
luck on the McQuesten, an’ I never had none acrost the 
divide. .I was figurin’ maybe I’d: winter on some of 
these here creeks if I could strike a color, and maybe 
I’d go on over into Alaska. This here country has been 
worked out though.” 

“Sure has,” assented Connie, “and if you are going 
over to Alaska you had better make up your mind pretty 
quick. That is, unless you want to. mush down the 
river. ’Cause the last boat leaves on the fifteenth of 
September, and it’s about the first now.” 

“Third,” corrected the man. 

“Well, the third then. It will take a good week, and 
maybe more, to reach Dawson. There’s plenty of room 
in our canoe, if you want to go along.” ’ 

The man considered the proposition. “Well, I’ll study 
about it an’ let you know in the mornin’,” he said at 
length. “Anyhow I’m obliged: to you, whether I go 
"long, or whether I don’t.” 

“Suit yourself,” replied Connie -indifferently. “Guess 
we'd better roll in now. I want to get an early start.” 


IIl. 


OR a long time after Ick Fdr and the boy were 

asleep the man sat smoking by thé fireside. «His 
eyes sparkled with daring and time and again he smiled 
into the coals. Once or twice he pursed his lips to 
whistle, but with a glance toward the sleeping forms, 
grinned instead: As a matter of fact Notorious Bishop 
had been at his wits end to know how to proceed. True 
to the Superintendent’s prediction he had avoided the 
passes and crossed the divide at the head of a steep 
and almost inaccessible canyon; a proceeding by which 
he gained the Yukon country unobserved, but which, 
also, necessitated the abandonment of all his outfit ex- 
cept a very light pack which contained only the barest 
necessities. Furthermore, he was unfamiliar with the 
Yukon territory, and knew nothing of the patrols or the 
stations of the Mounted. He was proceeding, therefore, 
with ‘the utmost caution. The man was determined to 
outwit the Mounted, and cross the International Bound- 
ary into Alaska. But the details of his bold undertak- 
ing had not yet been fully, worked out. Therefore, 
Connie’s offer appealed to the man strongly.’ Not only 
would it afford a means of transportation but the ad- 
venture appealed to him. With the pick of B Division 
guarding the passes, the interior of the Yukon country 
was the safest place he could possibly be. And what a 
chance to put one over on his ancient enemies! To 
travel through the country as the guest of a Mounted, 
when from the boundary to the Arctic, and from the 
Hudson Bay to the Pacific, every officer in the service 
was on the qui vive to effect his arrest! 
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Notorious Bishop grinned into’ the camp fire.» At the 
moment of the boy’s offer he had decided to accept it, 
and it was only to avoid the appearance of eagerness 
that he delayed his answer until morning. He would 
play the adventure to the limit and later from some 
far off point of safety, would write a letter thanking 
the Mounted for its hospitality. The man knocked the 
ashes from his pipe, and as he drew his blanket over 
him, glanced across the fire at the sleeping boy. 

“Ain’t you the cock-sure little rookie?” he muttered. 


* “Sure I’d know him,’ he ‘says. Gee whiz! I’d like to 


whistle Yankee Doodle!” ‘ 

The next. morning the camp was early-astir and after 
breakfast while Connie was rolling his blankets, Noto- 
rious Bishop filled his pipe. “D’you say, Constable, that 
the last boat leaves for Alaska on the fifteenth?” 

“Yes,” answered the boy. “That’s when she’s due to 
leave. She always gets away by the seventeenth.” 

The man removed his Stetson, and thoughtfully 
scratched his head as his gaze traveled up and down 
the river. “Seems like a man can’t do no good here,” 
he mused. “You say you got room in your canoe?” 

“Sure,” answered Connie, “that is, if you don’t pack 
too big an outfit.” 

Notorious Bishop laughed: “My outfit ain’t hardly 
worth worryin’ about. You see I hit the river quite a 


‘ piece above here an’ throwed together a raft, an’ comin’ 


around the bend yonder the raft run plumb square onto 
a rock. I managed to save my blankets an’ one pack- 
sack an’ the river took the rest. It’s a lucky thing you 
happened along. I just about made up my mind I’d 
have to hunt a tradin’ post somewheres.” 

“You'd have had a long hunt,” said Connie. “The 
nearest trading post is about fifty miles from here, and 
you'd have had to track-line all the way back.” 

“All right, Constable,” the man replied, “if it ain’t 
going to discommodate you none I believe I'll just go 
on along with you and try my luck over in Alaska. It 
can’t be no worse than it is here, nohow. I’m sure 
obliged to you for the lift, an’ if anything turns up 
you'll find I ain’t the one to forget it.” 

With his back to the man, Connie tightened the hitch 
of his bedroll, and he grinned as he tugged at the rope. 
“You said something then, Mr. Notorious Bishop,” he 
muttered to himself. “’Cause something sure is going 
to turn up and you can bet your boots you won’t forget 
it, either !” 

The trip down the McQuesten was uneventful enough. 
Notorious Bishop proved an actor of unusual ability. 
He played the part of a prospector so well that Connie 
himself would have been deceived had it not been for 
the fact that he had heard him whistle Yankee Doodle. 
Even with Yankee Doodle the boy was not quite sure 
of his man. It was possible, after all that the man was 
a prospector. For, try as he would, Connie could trace 
no slightest resemblance between the features of his 
passenger and those of the photographs on file at head- 
quarters. The chance word dropped by Corporal Rickey 
that Notorious Bishop was in the habit of whistling 
Yankee Doodle, was the only clue to the man’s identity. 
“*’Course any one could whistle Yankee Doodle,” 
thought the boy to himself as the canoe shot down 
toward the Yukon. “But way up here, somehow, the 
chances are they wouldn’t. Anyway, I’m going to play 
safe. If he ain’t Notorious Bishop he can easily prove 
it, and if he is—Gee, won’t Dan’s eyes stick out! The 
Sarg said he’d eat me up in two bites. But I guess if 
he tries it he’ll find out he’s bit off more than he can 
chew.” 

During the days of the journey the man talked freely. 
His mind was evidently clear of any slightest suspicion 
that the boy was aware of his identity, and he whiled 
away the time with accounts of adventures in various 
parts of the world—adventures that made no mention 
of police, but included the stories of the diamond mines 
of Africa, the sailing of ships, and the wonders of far 
Cathay. Connie listened, wide-eyed to the stories, the 
while he noted that the man asked many guarded ques- 
tions pertaining to the country—questions that any 
stranger might ask regarding settlements, trails, tele- 
graph lines, and the customs inspection on boats. And 
at all times was he loud in his praise of the Mounted, 
and of their ability to preserve order throughout the 
vast territory under their jurisdiction. He even asked 
to be allowed to inspect the headquarters of B Division 
and to meet the commanding Superintendent. Connie 
marveled at the man’s audacity and promised to see 
what he could do toward the granting of his request. 

The Stewart River was run without mishap and 
shortly after the canoe passed into the Yukon, the 
police launch Aurora, containing a Corporal and a Con- 
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stable on river patrol, chugged close alongside. For a 
moment, Connie was tempted to enlist the aid of the 
two officers in conveying his prisoner to Dawson. But 
at the thought of McKeever’s words the boy’s hands 
gripped tight upon his paddle. 

“No, siree,” he thought. “I’ve come this far alone, 
and l’m going to see it through.” So when the boat 
drew alongside the boy merely saluted and joked a bit 
with the Constable, while Notorious Bishop, with all the 
assurance in the world, begged a pipe of tobacco from 
the Corporal. And the launch passed on and left the 
canoe to continue her way toward Dawson. 

That night they camped at the little police post o 
Indian River where Notorious Bishop played checkers 
until far into the night with the Constable in charge 
while Connie looked on and wondered at the man’s 
nerve. Next morning when they set out for Dawson 
the Constable accompanied them to the river and waved 
them good-bye with a cordial invitation to the “pros- 
pector” to be sure and stop in whenever he passed that 
way—an invitation which Notorious Bishop laughingly 
accepted providing the Constable would brush’ up his 
checker game. 


IV. 
| BE BUILDINGS of Dawson were sighted long be- 
fore sundown and Connie’s heart thumped with sup- 
pressed excitement as the canoe beached close to the 
wharf where the Sarah was being loaded for her last 
trip down the river. 

“Guess I'll just go over an’ get my ticket while the 
gettin’s good,” said Notorious, as he. shouldered his 
rifle, blankets, and pack-sack. “Come on along, Con- 
stable,” he invited, “an’ I’ll go on up to headquarters 
with you. I'd sure like to see what kind of a layout 
you've got up here.” The man. booked passage for Fort 
Yukon, and Cotinie accompanied him while he stowed 
his effects in his tiny cabin. Returning to the wharf 
they were informed that the boat was due to sail the 
following day. 

“That sure suits me fine,” said Notorious. “I’ve heard 
a lot about Dawson an’ my friend, the Constable, here, 
he’s promised to show me ’round.a bit.” Then, turning 
to the boy. “All right, Constable, just you lead the 
way an’ we'll start on our sight-seein’ tour. You be 
the guide, and I’ll pay the freight.” He laughed boister- 
ously and Connie noticed that his grey eyes were un- 
usually bright. A sudden fear clutched his heart. Was 
it possible that in some way he had overplayed his game 
and that Notorious Bishop knew that he had been 
recognized? Was the man planning a spectacular dash 
for liberty? Or was his evident state of suppressed 
excitement occasioned by the fact that he was soon to 
be brought face to face with the Superintendent, him- 
self, while the Superintendent’s picked men were at 
that very moment scouring the mountains for him many 
miles to the westward? 

The boy wondered whether the man really had the 
nerve to .visit headquarters. He glanced swiftly into 
the grey eyes and decided he had. They were almost 
at the barracks now. Upon the wooden sidewalk of 
Front Street a couple of officers passed them with a 
cheery greeting for the boy and a casual glance at his 
companion. Connie found himself taxed to the utmost 
to conceal his excitement, and as they entered the bar- 
racks side by side the boy fancied the other must cer- 
tainly hear the thumping of his heart. In the big room 
two or three men were polishing kits. Connie motioned 
his companion to a seat and hurried at once toward the 
office where he found the Superintendent seated behind 
his flat-top desk. He looked up as the boy entered and 
stood at attention. 

“What, back already!” the commanding officer smiled 
as he glanced over the trim figure of his youngest con- 
stable. Connie saluted and advanced to the desk. 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, “here’s my report.” He ex- 
tended the paper and as the officer took it he noticed 
that the small hand trembled. 

“What’s on your mind, Son?” he asked. 

“If you please, sir,” stammered Connie, “can I report 
later ?” 

The Superintendent smiled: 
tance?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Connie, “but there’s a man out 
here that says he wants to see you. Can I bring him 
in?” 

“Who is he? What does he want?” 

“Oh, he’s—he says he’s been prospecting up on the 

(Continued on page 27%) 


“A matter of impor- 
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“That's the Trouble With Just Being a Boy,” Connie Explained to McDouzgall’s Big Leader. “The Others Get Real Work to Do, and I Got to Count a Lot of Greasy Indians.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


USS would have been less than human had he 
not enjoyed his brothers’ amazed exclamations 
which his dramatic announcement brought forth. 
So full of hopeful faith had he been, his own 
surprise was more that he had succeeded in solving the 
secret of the cipher, than that its first message should 
be of the truth of his hopes; a word indicating that the 
cryptogram con¢erned Grandpa Frank’s money. 

But his brothers had scorned the idea, had ridiculed 
his efforts and laughed at him for a dreamer and a 
blunderer. Their present stupefaction was very sweet 
to Buss and he enjoyed his little moment of triumph to 
the full. : 

Robert was the first to speak. He stared intently 
at the cryptogram, counting off the letters slowly, 
“M-o-n-e-y—but what money?” 

“Buss Carey!” Dee’s voice was almost awestruck. 
“However did you do it?” 

“I don’t know!” Buss drawled an answer to both 
questions at once. “But let’s keep on counting. Here— 
to Bob, “you write em down as I call ’°em off ! 

Robert took the pencil and paper offered him eagerly. 
It seemed too good to be true. But a secret cipher that 
started with the word “money” fitted too neatly with a 
family tale of long hidden treasure not to arouse his 
intent interest. 

“Money,” he wrote. 

“That will be the forty-first—B,” 
“Got it?” 

“Yes—hustle, can’t you?” P , 

“U,” returned Buss. “That's forty-nine—fifty, thirty- 
one—Um—um—fifty-seven—R, that’s sixty-five next— 
I—seventy-three E—eighty-one D—does that make any 
sense?” , 

But Robert was on his feet doing a solemn dance, and 
Dee was hugging him about the neck and rolling him 
on his back, and both were shouting triumphantly. “It s 
Buss—old Blunderbuss—he did it—hurrah for Buss! 

“What? Where? When? What are you fellows 
doing? Here, get off me, you idiot !” Buss, intent on 
counting off letters, had made nothing of them as a 
word as Robert set them down. ARI 

“Buried, you cryptologist—buried ! Money buried ! 
cried Robert, all sense of elder-brotherly dignity lost in 
excitement. “Grandpa Frank buried his money and left 
an account of it in cipher. Now—here, I can’t wait. 
Count ’em, Buss and let’s see where ? 

“Well, if Dee will stop doing a Comanche Indian 
dance on my neck,” and Buss sat up, laughing. “Seems 
to me you fellows have changed ideas right quick— 

“Oh, get along, Buss, do! Don’t be pokey! Maybe 
we can find it and carry it home to Mother for supper ! 
To Dee, the money was as good as found, already. 

¥All right. Ready, Bob? Eighty-nine is another B, 
ninety-seven is E, one hundred and five is C, one thir- 
teen A, one twenty-one is U, one twenty-nine S, one 
thirty-seven—” i 

“Must be E,” interrupted Robert. “Because— 

Buss paid no attention. “But the next after that is 
a Y and then comes A—that won’t make any sense— 

“How do you know?” interrupted Dee. “Might be 
Yale.” 

“N—” counted Buss. “Keep still, Dee—K—E—E—S.” 

“Yankees!” shouted all three boys together. “Money 
buried because Yankees—Go on, Buss, you snail—go 


on! ; 


“What’s the next letter?” 
answered Buss. 


Here—give it to me—” 
“Nothing doing!” interrupted Buss sharply. “If you 
would only keep quiet—” 
Somehow they managed to count off the letters until 
they reached the two hundred and thirty-third. ’The 
message then read: f : 
“Money buried because Yankees _comin—” 
“But—where do you count next?” asked Robert be- 
wildered. “The next letter ought to be a G, and it’s the 
two hundred and forty-first. But there are only two 
hundred and forty characters.” 
“Well, find a G and start from that,” was Dee’s sug- 
gestion. “Here is a G, third line next to last letter.” 
“All right, we can try it,” but Buss shook his head. 
“Call that the two hundred and forty-first letter. Then 
the next letter would be the two hundred and forty- 
ninth, Counting the same way that would be H. Then 
comes T, then H, then A-H-T-H-A—that doesn’t make 
any sense!” : : 
“Do you suppose the counting changes after we've 


USS CAREY, called Blunderer or Blunderbuss, starts raising mushrooms 

in the Carey barn in order to secure money so that his mother will not 
have to sell the heavily mortgaged Carey homestead to Tough Riley's father, 
who has offered to buy it to use as a stone quarry. Tough also raises mush- 
rooms, and threatens to put Buss out of business if he attempts to compete 
with him. The barn is mysteriously fired, and is a wreck before the fire is put 
out. In searching through the burned barn, the boys find an old trunk, formerly 
belonging to Grandpa Frank, in the cover of which has been secreted an 
envelope yellow with age, containing a mysterious message in which the letters 
of the alphabet have been jumbled so that the letter appears senseless. Grand- 
pa Frank was believed to have hidden his money when the Yankees approached 
during the “Civil War, but it had never been found. With the help of the 
encyclopedia, Buss solves the key to the cryptogram and excitedly announces 
to his brothers Robert and Dee that the first word is “Money.” 
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been down the 
whole thing from 
top to bottom 
once?’’ asked 
Robert. 

“T don’t think so,” and Buss was positive. ‘You 
see,” he explained, “this is a complete whole—nothing 
left over, not a letter too little. If he jumped around 
in his counting and counted eight letters off for the first 
time and seven or six or nine or ten later on, he’d be 
bound to have some letters too many or too few. No, 
I think we started with the wrong G.” 

“But there are so many G’s,” cried Dee, disappointed. 

Buss referred to his list of the frequency of the vari- 
ous characters. 

“Only two,” he announced. ‘“Where’s the other one?” 

The three boys studied the columns of letters. “There 
it is! What a chump I am!” and Buss pointed. “Second 
letter of the first line. That’s the real two hundred and 
forty-first count. Bet you I am right!” 

“It looks too easy!” sighed Robert. 

“That’s just it!” and Buss was triumphant. “Did you 
suppose Grandpa Frank was a trained cryptologist? Of 
course not. He just got up what seemed likely to puzzle 
whoever might find this, intending to keep his secret for 
himself. And I guess he didn’t have much time. You 
try that second letter, now, Bob. Two hundred and 
forty-nine according to the formula—but wait! We 
skip the first M, this time around. We've already used 
that. So, if we count from the very beginning, the next 
letter will be the two hundred and fiftieth letter. It’s 
an S, isn’t it?” 

“Now let’s see if you are right,” and Dee ran his eye 
along the page. “I make it E—then V—” 

“Dee is all right,” drawled Buss. “S—E, then V, then 
Sec. T— an H—O—U—S—A—N—and 

“Money buried because Yankees coming seven thou- 
sand—golly!” cried Dee. “Do you suppose it’s seven 
thousand Yankees coming or seven thousand dollars?” 

But his brothers were too busy to answer him. They 
were intently reading off the letters and setting them 
down. Arrived at the bottom again, needing one letter 
to make the last word, which was “hundre—” into 
“hundred,” Buss pointed silently to the third letter in 
the first line as the proper place to continue. It was a 
‘D.” By now they knew that the seven thousand re- 
ferred to bonds, and that there were seven hundred 
something to come. 

So, patiently, letter by letter, they unraveled the mes- 
sage. And when it was finished, three amazed and 
excited lads sat in the breeze-swept orchard and con- 
sidered what they should do next. 

The message was sufficiently clear—yet puzzling into 
the bargain. 

“Read it aloud, Bob,” asked Buss. 
get some more sense into it that way.” 

“Money buried because Yankees coming,” read 
Robert. ‘Seven thousand bonds seven hundred fifty- 
four notes draw lines across north field corner posts to 
corner posts at junction describe circle 23 feet diameter 
line from northwest post and right hand circumference 
422 feet is spot where money is located.” 

“That’s plain enough!” cried Dee. “Let’s go get it!” 

“There are some spades left—they weren’t all 
burned,” added Robert. “I had two in the cellar.” 

“Wait a minute!” begged Buss. “You fellows seem 
to think this is perfectly plain. But I don’t see—” 

“Why, you draw the lines and find the point and make 
the circle and then—” Robert stopped short. 

“Yes, and then?” invited Buss. 

“Then,” and Dee consulted Bob’s rendering of the 
solution, “you draw a line 422 feet long from the north- 
west point to the right hand of the circumference of the 
circle—” 

“And which is the right hand side of a circle?” 

Buss threw his little verbal bomb calmly, and laughed 
at the blank look on Dee’s face. “None of the circles 
I know have any right hand sides!” and Buss’s smile 
broadened to a grin. 

“Well, but—but. it must mean something!” Robert 
was puzzled yet hopeful. 

“That’s what I want to discuss. But it seems to me,” 
and Buss rose to his feet, gathering his papers up 
quietly, “that even if we guess wrong, we can try the 
line from the post to both sides of the circle and dig 
two holes. One of them must be right.” 

“Of course!” Robert was relieved. “I might have 
thought of that myself. Come on!” 


“Maybe we can 
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Robert CountecsOff the Letters Slowly, “M-O-N-E-Y! But What Money?” 


“Wait a minute!” Again Buss halted his brothers. 
“You fellows agree you wouldn’t have had this solved 
if I hadn’t stuck at it in spite of your jeers?” 

“T sure do!” Robert turned to his younger brother 
warmly. “I apologize. I can’t help thinking—” 

“So do I. Only, if I’d stopped to think I’d have 
known you'd blunder on something exciting!” and Dee 
winked at Robert. “But why do you ask?” 

“Because, if I deserve the credit, then I think I ought 
to have the say about the way we go about it. And I 
don’t want Mother told. She’s had enough disappoint- 
ment.” 

“But—why, the money must be there! 
be any disappointment!” Dee’s face expressed his con- 
sternation at the idea. “And besides! Don’t we want 
to tell people, so that they won’t come and talk to us 
like—well, like Mr. Riley?” 

“We do not,” and Buss’s voice was emphatic. “Listen, 
boys. I don’t know what the law is. But I have heard 
that there is a law about finding buried treasure—some- 
thing about part of it belonging to the State or some-- 
thing. I don’t know. This place of ours is mortgaged. 
I don’t know if we are legally owners of it or not. I 
don’t know whether the courts would say any buried 
treasure on it was really ours or not. But what's the 
use of taking any risks? We know, if the money is 
there, that it’s honestly ours. What's the use of letting 
any one know and raising any question about it?” 

“But Mother wouldn’t raise any question—” began 
Robert, thoughtfully. “I don’t like deceiving Mother—” 

“T don’t want to deceive her!” cried Buss, earnestly. 
“T just don’t want to disappoint her! I want to give it 
all to her, and save her any further worry. But suppose 
—suppose it’s a fake?” 

“I think Buss is right,” agreed Robert, as Dee started 
again to speak. “I don’t know what the law may be, 
either. But it’s ours, if it’s there. I think he’s right. 
Let’s keep it to ourselves, and run no risks.” 

“T don’t think there would be so much risk,” said 
Buss bravely, “but there might be. But there can be 
none if we just go to find it and say nothing about it 
until the mortgage is paid!” 

“All right,” agreed Dee. “Let’s go dig!” 

“We can’t do anything until one of us goes to town 
and gets several balls of cord,” said Buss. “I’ve got a 
quarter. Bob, how much you got?” 

“Fifty-seven cents.” 

“That's plenty. I’ll take Dee’s wheel and get to Carey- 
ville and get half a dozen balls of cord. We need ’em 
to measure the lines with. And if—if we do ‘find it, 
we'll give it to Mother right away. But if we don’t— 
then she won’t be all worked up for nothing.” 

The Carey boys agreed. It was hard not to rush right 
in and tell their mother, but they both saw the force of 
Buss’s suggestion. So Buss took his brother’s money 
and jumping on Dee’s old bicycle was soon speeding for 
town, while Robert went to collect his spades, an old 
crowbar and get a tape measure, and Dee, avoiding his 
mother, stole out to the burned barn to cut a stake to 
mark the center of the circle they were to draw upon 
the ground, feeling very like a conspirator and much 
excited at the prospect. 

It was a long and dusty two miles to Careyville, and 
Buss hated the trip ordinarily. Now it seemed as if the 
old machine had wings, as if the rough road was of 
velvet and the dust which floated before his enthusiastic 
eyes was gold, waiting to be gathered and spent. . 

“I'll fix it up!” he apostrophized the sagging ate at 
the entrance to the drive as he went through. “I'll have 
the road fixed too. Maybe Mother can have a horse 
and carriage again. Won't Riley be mad? And won't 
Mr. Cranford wonder when I come to make a big de- | 
posit and pay the mortgage? I bet Tough Riley will be 
sore—I’ll start some new mushroom beds. Hold on, 
though! If the barn hadn’t burned I wouldn’t be mak- 
ing all these plans. I reckon I owe Tough a vote of 
thanks if he did burn it. And Bob and Dee—none of 
us have to stop school—Mother—ah, Mother! She can 
have so many things—”’ That the money should not 
be there Buss regarded as improbable. To his youthful 
imagination the fact that it had been buried, its secret 
hidden, the cipher concealed, was sufficient evidence that 
it had never been dug up. “Besides,” he argued his own 
caution to Dee to one side, “it doesn’t look like a fake. 
And the North Field has never been anything but a lot 
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of rocks and grass, and it’s never even been ploughed, 
in all these years: Grandfather left it to father and he 
never worked it—” 

Before him as he rode to town over the dusty ‘road, 
the rattling wheel protesting its ancient vintage beneath 
his sturdy pushes, was a vision of his home. He saw 
his mother’s room—large airy, lofty, a room fit for a 
queen, yet bare, so bare. He saw the library with its 
well worn rug, over, the holes in ‘which he so: often 
managed to trip, the: ‘old sofa, lumpy now and uncom- 
fortable, on which “his*.father. used to lie} and over the 
mountainous. passes of which three small boys had 
fought the battles. of : Napoleon through many happy 
childhood years. He ‘saw the rooms which were his 
own and -his -brothers’, Spartan in the simplicity that 
comes of a large homestead which is to be kept up upon 
an income so slender.:that only so clever a manager as 
Mrs. Carey could. accomplish it. He saw Robert and Dee, 
both as anxious: to keep on in school as he was himself, 
though Dee’s anxiety was more to please his mother 
than any real studiousness. He saw again the tragedy 


in his mother’s eyes as she faced Mr. Riley and. the. 


signature to.the paper and was fiercely glad in his heart 
that he had spilled the ink, .And he saw, too, what a 
marvelous change might be made. in all their .circum- 
stances,. should. the money be where the cryptogram 
stated—what a relief\to his mother, what a great. thing 
for all of them if the mortgage might be lifted and’the 
much loved school continue. 

“And if it’s there—Oh, if we find it, it willbe me, 
Blunderbuss, that did: it—-Blunderbuss Carey, fot once 
in his life blundering i in the right way I" 


. read a book in their lives. But I said ‘treasure’ and said 


it was in the ground—Oh, well, they won’t bother us 
any. It won't. take long to find it, Before they drop 
on what I meant we'll have dug it up!” And Buss dis- 
missed the still small voice which told him that he had 
talked too much, as he sped up the grassy lane from the 
road, to find Dee and Robert impatiently awaiting him 
on the sagging and rotting porch. 

“T got ’em,” he saluted his brothers, briefly. “Where’s 
Mother ?” 

“Taking a nap,’ " answered Robert. “We've two hours 
before supper. Come on.” 

“T’ve got the stake,” added Dee. “First thing is the 
lines from post to post.” 

“Lucky those posts are stone,” Buss congratulated 
himself as the three lads hurried away into the barn- 
yard,. over the barnyard fence and into the rocky bar- 
ren plot which had been the North Field of the Carey 
homestead ever since the boys could remember. 

“Why?” inquired Robert, feeling in his pocket to 
make sure the tape measure he had extracted from his 
father’s old tool chest was there. 

“Wooden ones rot. It’s fifty years—forty-five any- 
way, since that cipher was , written. Replaced posts 
might be in different places.” 

“Let’s start at this one!” Dee halted beside a moss- 
covered boulder a foot in diameter, at the south east 
corner of the field. “How do we do it?” 

“Tie the cord around—so.” Robert took a ball from 
his younger brother as he spoke. “Be sure you get the 
cord to lead off from the center of the post. Dee, you 


_ hold the cord off the ground. Buss, come along with 


‘grass is so thick!” Buss observed. 
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caught the end of the tape. “Pull her out, Bob,” and 


he ran away from the post. 
“Twenty-three feet in diameter,” 


“Not in radius. That's eleven feet. six inches.” 


“Of course!” said Robert disgustedly, and measured - 


accordingly. 

. The distance measured and another stick was brought 
into play and with a cord for a compass, a circle twenty- 
three feet in diameter was laid out on the rock and soft 


soil. It lay well to the north of the rank grass growth © 


in the depression. 

“It gets so much water, this hollow. That's why the 
“Now— 
“Now we have to guess which is the right-hand side 


of this circle!” cut*in Robert. “Which would you say, 


“Me? How should I know? Thought you were 
going to try both sides.” 
“T think Grandpa Frank must have faced towards the 


northwest post when he spoke of right-hand,” said Buss © 


who had the translation of the message by heart. “He 
says ‘line from northwest post and right-hand circum- 


“Humph! I don’t see why he shouldn’t have faced . 


towards the house just as much as towards the post he 
mentioned, I think we'd better lay off the two lines, 
and mark both the spots,” said Robert, “then we can try 
both without stopping to measure again.” 

The boys rolled up the long cords into balls again, 
having finished with them when the center of the circle 
was determined. With this cord and the tape, they 
measured carefully four hundred and twenty-two fee: 


There On the Fence Which Divided the North Field Were the Members of Tough Riley’s Gana. 


It was a happy Buss who rode into Careyville, a light- 
hearted Buss who dismounted in front of Crossly’s 
store, the same store where his brother suggested he 
might find work. On the little country porch without 
the invitingly cool interior, lounged Tom Morgan, 
Tough Riley and several other town boys Buss knew 
by reputation if not well by name. 

“Ah, the young mushroom grower!” cried Tough sar- 
castically. “Sold any yet, Buss?” 

“No,” and Buss was good natured. 
that heat overhead was good for ’em.” 

“That’s a fact!” and Tough smiled triumphantly. 
“But I say, I’m sorry your barn burned down—even if 
it did bust up the mushroom business !” 

The words were civil but the tone triumphant and 
sneering. 

“T’m not at all sorry,” drawled Buss, pausing as he en- 
tered. “I don’t know how the fire caught, but whoever 
set it, did us a real favor!” 

And Buss entered the store, and made his purchases 
—six balis of colored twine, flimsy and light, but a great 
deal to each ball. It was length, not strength, Buss was 
after. 

Coming out, resisting with Spartan fortitude the 
temptation to have an ice cream soda with the few 
pennies left in his possession, Buss walked quietly 
through the little crowd to his wheel. 

He saw through one corner of his glasses—for Buss’s 
eyes were as quick as they were near-sighted, a nudge 
given to Tom Morgan by his mushroom-growing rival. 

“How did what. did—why were you glad the barn 
burned down?” asked Tom, somewhat red of face. 

Common sense and caution whispered to Buss to 
laugh, mount and ride away. But the scoffing look in 
Tough Riley’s face, the memory of his triumphant 
speech when he left the barn, the half-believed thought 
that Tough had set fire to the building which sheltered 
the mushroom beds, all tugged at Buss’s tongue, and 
before he knew it, he was drawling out words of 
mystery and provocation to the interested group upon 
the porch. 

“Ah! Does Tough want to know and won’t ask? 
Well, Tom, you tell your friend Tough Riley that the 
Carey boys are glad the barn burned down because it 
revealed to them treasure they didn’t know they had.’ 
And if he wants to know what kind, you might tell him 
it is more deeply rooted in the ground than any mush- 
rooms, and that a man called Poe told them about it in 
a story book!” 

And with this, what Buss believed would be to Tough 
Riley and Tom Morgan an absolutely incomprehensi le 
sentence, he mounted his wheel and was off again. 

But on the way home Buss began to worry. “I hope I 
didn’t say too much!” he thought aloud, timing the 
spoken words to his swift strokes on the rattling pedals. 
“Of course,” he argued, “neither Tough nor Tom ever 


“T never heard 


the balls. I'll unroll!” Taking command naturally as 
befitted the eldest and the strongest, Robert helped Buss 
tie the cord about the post as he spoke and started 
across the field diagonally towards the opposite other 
corner. Dee followed, laying the cord free of weeds 
and stones and taking the strain off it. Buss strolled 
along, a waiting ball of cord in his hand. North Field 
was large and it would be a long cord which went 
across it at an angle, corner to corner. Halfway across 
the ball gave out and Buss tied a pink one to the blue 
end Robert held in his hand. 

“Why didn’t he just say ‘center of the field?’” Dee 
wondered. “Why this cater-cornered cord business?” 

“Why, the field isn’t square!” was Buss’s immediate 
answer. “I looked it up once on the town real estate 
maps. It’s considerably longer than it is wide and the 
north end is narrower than the south. The crossing 
point will not be in the center but near the north end.” 

“Well, I never knew that before!” commented Robert. 
“You do dig up some of the oddest information—there ! 
Tie it tight, Buss.” 

They had arrived across the field. Very gently they 
hauled in upon the cord until it lay straight and true 
across the field and tightly tied to the northwest post, 
a somewhat larger boulder than the first one, leaning 
with age. Then intent on their work, and enthusiastic 
over the ease of it, all three raced for the northeast 
post, to string a cord across to the southwest corner. 

The stringing proved Buss’s words for it took two 
balls and a half to complete the line. 

“He is right!” commented Dee to Robert. “Maybe 
you found out what the hollow place near the center 
is? Have they a map of that?” 

er kidding!” answered Buss. “Let's stick to our 
jo iy 

“Well, I'd like to know,” answered Dee. 

All the boys would like to know, and at any other 
time would have discussed again for the hundredth time 
the queer depression near the center of the field which 
always bloomed with flowers and with weeds. It was by 
no means the lowest part of the field, which sloped 
gently to the south towards the house. But water al- 
ways collected after a rain in the little depression, yet 
the water never staid long, and the ground beneath it, 
far from being a marsh, was firm and grew grass and 
flowers as if it was good earth, instead of mere shale 
and rock as was the rest of the field under a thin skim 
of ground. 


But both Robert and Buss were too busy now to dis-. 


cuss the little hollow and what it might be, how it came 
there or where the water went. The string crossings 
marked the center of the circle they were to draw, and 
there they drove the stake Dee had cut. 
“Now for the tape measure. Twenty-two feet, wasn’t 
it?” Robert dragged the steel tape from his pocket. 
“Twenty-three feet,” Dee, anxious to be of service 


of cord and with Robert directing, Dee tying one end 
to the northwest post and Bus holding the other end, 
the cord was laid against the edge of the circle, first 
on one side, then on the other. It was then seen that 
both points so determined came about two hundred and 
fifty feet from the circle and both lay in the thick grass 
of the hollow place. But the two points were twenty- 
five yards apart. 

Both were marked with stakes which Dee went will- 
ingly to cut, and then all three boys raced for the house, 
there to gather up a crowbar and spades, even an old 
hoe which Buss carried. 

“Good to pull the dirt out of the way. I think it 
would be poetic justice if we made Riley an offer for 
his quarry !” 

Robert laughed. “How much money do you think you 
are going to find?’ 

“T’ve been puzzling about that,” and Buss knit his 
brows. “How much do you think?” 

“Why, you goose, seven million dollars!” cried Dee. 
“Doesn't the message say seven thousand bonds? And 
aren’t bonds worth a thousand dollars apiece?” 

“I’m afraid not!” and Buss’s drawl was very pro- 
nounced. “I think Grandpa Frank wrote that message 
first with several more words in it, and then cut them 
out, one by one, until he had just enough to make even 
columns of letters. I rather fancy it read ‘seven thou- 
sand dollars in bonds, seven hundred and fifty-four 
dollars in notes’.’ 

“Oh, Buss!” Dee’s voice was a weit: “Why, I want 
a motorcycle and Mother must have a horse and car- 
riage and the mortgage and all—” 

“You chump!” and Robert turned scornfully to Dee. 
“I should think you’d know that Grandpa Frank never 
had any such sum as seven millions. Does that,” and 
he pointed to the old home, “look as if it was ever the 
home of a seven times millionaire?” 

“Well—anyway, I hope. it’s seventy thousand instead 
of seven. Don’t bonds get valuable with time?” 

Buss was busy climbing the barnyard fence and didn't 
answer. As he was carrying the unwieldly hoe he had 
to devote all his attention to getting over and didn’t 
look up. But Robert, more lightly laden with a spade 
came around the corner of the burned barn with his 
head up. 

“Friends of yours on the job, Buss,” he announced, 
speaking slowly. ‘Now what shall we do? We mustn't 
let them know what we are after—” 

“Golly!” Dee’s voice was anxious. “They will see 
those stakes !” 

Buss looked up quickly. There, sitting on the fence 
which divided the North Field from the adjacent prop- 
erty, a sneering smile on his face, was Tough Riley, 
Tom Morgan and three other town boys, members of 
Tough Riley’s gang. 

(To be continued) 


cautioned Buss. | 
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BUSINESS BOYS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By WILLIAM C. REDFIELD : 
Secretary of Commerce of the United States 


USINESS LIFE will, if you treat it 
fairly, call forth your best. It will mean 
the search for truth: It will mean a 
broad and human philosophy. It will 
mean keen, incisive thought. All these are good. 
But your business is not to be your life. It is 
the means whereby you live, but your life is 
something else. To be absorbed in business so 
that you live for it is to be intellectually and 
spiritually maimed. One who does so is not a 
whole man but only part of what might be a 
complete man. Of course, to gain has wonder- 
ful interest. . It is fascinating to pit mind against 
mind, knowledge and acumen and reflection and 
energy against the similar powers in other men. 
It is a splendid and in the best form an ennob- 
ling part of life, but it is only a part. 

Business rules the world, but education rules 
business. Every normal, growing boy in this 
country hopes some day to become a business 
man. His business may be industrial, commer- 
cial, or scientific. And it is about this educa- 
tion that I wish to speak. Can you grasp what 
would happen in this country if on a certain day 
next year or the year after, it should turn out 
that every boy and girl in America knew how 
to do some one thing well? I do not know 
any other single thing that would be more se- 
curing in its power upon our social life, more 
uplifting in its power upon our industry, more 
certain to bring peace and happiness through- 
out our land. The country is full now of boys 
and girls who have not been taught, for there 
are few to teach those who seek that they may 
enter equipped upon the road of life which all 
of us find strenuous enough. 

Let me say that industrial education is not 
educating boys into the mill. I have been 
told that it was and that what was sought was 
to train a working class and that it not only 
attempted to train children into the mills but 
to develop class legislation in their behalf. Both 
are utterly untrue. Industrial education is as 
broad as every phase of industry, and those who 
teach it most and urge it strongest do not wish 
it confined to any narrow groove of single processes. 
We want to have trained mechanics, not merely the man 
who can run a drill but a man who can run a shaper 
too and run them both and not be puzzled if the next 
machine is a multiple drill press. We want to train our 
girls in no single narrow line of preparedness for life, 
but to open to the minds of these, our young people, not 
that which shall separate them in a class, not that which 
shall condemn them to a life of mill work, but those 
principles and those practices upon which the industry 
is founded, that the whole broad field may be fully open 
to them. 


We have been very proud of our school system in this - 


country, and we are justly so, but there is a curious gap 
in it, a gap in it which it is high time we did something 
to fill up. Vocational education is a process which we 
started in this country, which went a little way, came to 
an abrupt stop, and has not gone on. We believe as a 
matter of course in certain elements of vocational edu- 
cation. The lawyer has a vocation and we train him in 
a law school. The physician has a vocation and we 
think it quite proper that a physician should be taught. 
Do we not even require that a horse doctor shall be 
taught? Are we not quite insistent that a dentist 
should be taught his job and that a minister shall 
learn in some school how to pursue his profession? 


HESE THINGS are quite commonplaces to us all. 

In what we are pleased to separate from ‘the rest 
of life and call the professional side of things we have 
long believed in and practiced measurably vocational 
education. A few years ago we took a step farther and 
picked out of the world which remained after the pro- 
fessions, as we call them, were cared for, the farmer’s 
boy, until the agricultural college has become an ac- 
cepted thing in many if not all of our great universities. 
So we are training the farmer’s boy in his vocation. 
We are teaching him how to be a farmer. But there, 
or almost there, we come to a stop, and the situation 
to-day is that there remains a great gap in our popula- 
tion among our boys for whom nothing is done. I do 
not mean by that, something is not done for some, but 
nothing for by far the great mass. 

Half of our boys leave school when they are 14 years 
old: A bare 5 per cent of all get through into the col- 
leges. Half of them go out into the world at about 14 
years of age. With what do they go? What have they 
had, when at 14 years of age they leave the high school 
or the grammar school, to tell them how to live? 

I have in mind a boy who left one of our great Brook- 
lyn schools at 14 because his mother required his as- 
sistance. What could the boy do? He had never been 
taught anything. in the way of work. Education had 
never been applied to that boy’s life. It had been ap- 
plied to certain corners of his mind and he knew a few 
things very well, but he had never had an opportunity 
to learn in the great city in which I live how to earn 
his living. So he drove a grocer’s cart at $3 a week 
for lack of knowledge how to do anything at all, until 
in a little club where some men had gathered a few 
hundred boys from off the street there came a good 
electrician of evenings who was so interested in teach- 
ing boys work that he was willing to give his time. This 
boy sat at night and learned of the electrician. In two 
years he was earning $25 a week as an electrician of a 
moving picture theater. I never lose sight of that boy 
when I think of what industrial education means to our 
young people. 
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We are almost failing in this country to do anything 
for the mechanic’s son. The city boy is in large 
measure turned loose upon the city at about 14 ‘or 
15 years of age unready for life, and his sister, more is 
the pity, goes with him too, for she must needs earn in 
many a family. From many an artisan’s home there has 
gone up the cry for an opportunity to teach our boys. 
The father knows what it cost him to learn to be a 
machinist. He knows how he rubbed the knowledge of 
his training off from an unwilling foreman or from a 
busy associate at the bench or by making mistakes, by 
a process of attrition, which it would be a shame to call 
education. It took him ten. years or more to learn his 
trade and he was 27 or 28 years of age before he was a 
full-grown journeyman, able to earn a man’s wage. 

It is infinitely wasteful of the best asset of the nation 
to start our boys and girls in life with everything un- 
certain, with the inability to do anything positive, to 
send them out into the world, which we find hard 
enough without any teaching in work whatever, know- 
ing how to do nothing at all, willing to work but having 
no one to tell them how. That is a shame upon America, 
and an awful waste of our children. Many a mechanic 
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GENIUS 


EN give me credit for some 
genius. All the genius I 
have lies in this: When I have a 
subject in hand I study it pro- 
foundly. Day and night it is be- 
fore me; I explore it in all its 
bearings. My mind becomes per- 
vaded with it. Then the effort 
which I have made is what people 
are pleased to call the fruit of 
genius. It is the fruit of labor and 
thou ght.” —A lexander Hamilton. 
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has sorrowed for his boy and many a mother prayed for 
her girl who went out untaught into a world where she 
must needs put her sweet femininity up against a hard 
world in the contests of commerce. It is not fair to the 
girl that she should not be taught before she goes out 
in the world. It is not fair to the boy that he could not 
be taught, and he is not taught and may not be taught 
as things now are unless something changes very soon. 


WE MUST be able to fill our factories with boys who 
know why they do what they do. We must not risk 
our young womanhood in poverty arising from the fact 
that we have failed to teach them how to work. 

We have a great many shop men of thirty years or 
more who are still what we call “handy” men, They 
never had a chance to learn how in America. We have 
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some schools and good ones, and we have man- 
ual training schools, which do not at all supply 
our need, for manual training is not what we 
want in a lot of things. We want our boys, 
our artisans’ sons, to come into our shops at 
18 or 19 years of age trained journeymen. We 
want to cut out of our factories the fearful 
waste of keeping kindergartens therein. 

And now, a few words to the boys and girls 
about their education. Let us take then the 
subject for this talk the following terse busi- 
ness maxims: 


GET FACTS 
LOOK FAR 
THINK THROUGH 


In these six words lie packed masses of 
worldly and of spiritual wisdom. They are 
easy words to say but the processes they repre- 
sent are most difficult to do. They involve 
abandonment of mental habits, the forsaking of 
preconceived ideas, the restraint from hasty con- 
clusions, the formation of unwonted habits. 
They call for effort, training, and long practice. 

I think it is true that no man has ever suc- 
ceeded largely in the business world without 
having all three of these principles present in 
his work to some degree. On the other hand, 
the presence of one or another of them without 
the rest often works serious damage. For these 
principles are full of power, and power that is 
uncontrolled works harm. 

For one to get facts may make him a grubber 
into old tomes, if he does naught else. For one 
to look far may mean to become a visionary, if 
that be all he does, For one to think through 
may make him a dreamer in an active world or 
lead to indecision. The facts must be used with 
the thorough thought and the far outlook if the 
balance of mental power in business life is to be 
fruitful. 

First, then, get facts. It is not always easy to 
get the facts. On the contrary, it is commonly 
hard to get them, and because it is hard we are 
apt to accept assertions as to the facts from those whom 
we think ought to know, instead of exerting ourselves 
to learn them directly. To get facts, then is funda- 
mental. With them you stand on solid ground. 
Without them or with them but partially your foot- 
ing is uncertain. You must have a docile mind, how- 
ever, if you are to follow this rule, a mind open to 
truth, even to unpleasant truth, even to truth which 
sets awry that which you have believed and been taught. 


FoiRST AND FOREMOST, then, as a mental quality 
and as a business practice, let me urge upon you 
this simple yet complex duty: GET FACTS. 

Do not be afraid of them, for they have no fear of 
you. If you have them with you you are safe. With- 
out them you are always in danger. Know your job. 
Don’t merely think you know it. There is always place 
in the world for: the man who knows and who knows 
that he knows. This done you have well begun. Can- 
didly, you will probably spend a lifetime in the doing 
of it and meanwhile have other serious work to do. 

Next among these I have set the principle LOOK 
FAR. Let no pent-up Utica confine your powers. The 
way in which you treat this second principle will show 
if you are a large or little man. A little man may get 
facts, but he cannot use them largely for he is too 
small himself. A blind man might have certain facts 
at hand of which he knew, but he could not use them 
well since he is blind. In the mental world there are 
relative shades of blindness. There is a great deal of 
nearsight, a very large mass of ordinary sight, but the 
men of far mental sight, those who are called men of 
light and leading are few and far between. Yet on 
your ability to see far depends your power to use the 
facts you get. 

Having acquired the habit of getting facts, and having 
caught the vision of things from afar, make your 
THINKING STRAIGHT. How many men there are 
in the business world who think in circles or at best in 
curves; whose minds lack the penetrating power which 
goes to the heart of things. If you have gotten the 
facts and have the far sight use the latter on the former 
to make all things mentally clear. If you do not think 
clearly you cannot talk clearly. Good salesmanship is 
not a product of mental indigestion. 

Do you want to be able to state the facts of business 
to men of business? Then you must think through those 
facts so that they are wholly controlled by you, so that 
they have become part of your mental self, so that you 
will not stumble over your own mental obstructions in 
the very act of stating your case. 

For boys who aim to become men of business, no 
matter what their business, the three fundamental busi- 
ness maxims are to be greatly recommended. By getting 
facts, looking far, and thinking through, you will never 
do things half-heartedly or halfway. To be thorough 
is a material requirement of success. Many a boy who 
has known how to apply these maxims to his business 
has succeeded in life, despite other handicaps, whereas 
others better situated have failed in the same field be- 
cause they disregarded these simple but important 
maxims. 

And finally, these maxims are not only to be applied 
in a business way, but all young people can profit by 
them if they apply them to their studies, which will 
eventually prepare them for a prosperous future. 

Don’t forget! GET FACTS—LOOK FAR—THINK 
THROUGH! 
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“Of Course I Can Jump, But That's Quitting Against Orders!” 
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A WILD RIDE WITH OLD PABLO 


Rookie May of Company’ B Sticks at His Post to a Purpose 


HROUGH THE PELTING SAND 
and dust storm which all but hid the 
dim tows of army tents stretching 
back from the railroad station, Private Jimmy 
May watched the last of B Company clamber into the 
dingy day coaches bound through El Paso to the lower 


valley after the monotonous weeks of patrol duty on, 


the rough and mountainous borderland. , 

“Say, kid,’ grumbled Private Perkins, rubbing’ the 
sand from his lips and turning to his silent comrade, 
“T hope it’s better down Texas way—anyhow, it can’t 
be worse. But they say down there when it rains, it 
rains fleas and jiggers. But up here it rains the tops 
right off the sand hills, doesn’t it, Jimmy?” 

' “Anything for a change,” retorted Jimmy cheerfully, 
“but I wish we'd pull out. What's the wait?” 

“Prisoners. Here they come now—some greasers the 
cavalry picked up, and we're taking ’em down to divi- 
sion headquarters. And Milbank must have it in for 
you and me, Jimmy, to put us on this fool guard detail.” 

“I don’t know.” Jimmy watched the five shambling 
Mexicans come along the platform under escort of 
Corporal Boyd and his squad all muffled against the 
whipping sand as one would against a Dakota blizzard. 
“I’d rather ride in the baggage car with the prisoners 
than back in those crowded coaches—it’ll be awful with 
all the windows tight against this dust.” 

“Bavgage car—nothing!” yelled Perkins. “It’s outside 
for us! One on the tender and one on the blind—and 
I hope you get the blind! It’s fierce what they hand 
a rookie, Jimmy. I'll bet when they relieve you you 
won’t know you’re a human being. You'll wish you 
never enlisted to fight and die and eat beans and sich, 
for your blessed country!” 

Jimmy, the lithe, lean lad with the gray eyes and such 
distressingly good complexion that not a man of his 
mess could ever become quite reconciled to it, listened 
to Perkins quietly. Perkins was the chronic kicker of 
B Company, and always chose the latest rookie as the 
recipient for his gossip and complaints. He was a good 
educator, was Private Perkins, on how not to do things, 
and Jimmy wondered how it was that he was always 
being paired off with Perkins on extra duty and policing 
and the like. 

“It’s funny, Perky,” answered Jimmy, “but I like 
beans. Of course there’s too much sand in ’em down 
here, but so there is in everything. Say, look at that 
‘old fat boy there! Honest it looks like—” Then Jimmy 
stepped nearer and slanted back the prisoner's huge; 
heavy hat. ‘ 

“Pablo!” he whooped. “Old friend from up Cuya- 
maca! Thought he’d made his escape safe for Sonora 
a month ago!” 


“ORPORAL BOYD was loading his bulky old pris- 
oner with scant courtesy into the baggage car now 
half given over to the battalion’s camp dunnage. , 

“Same old gun-runner that you give the water cure 
to, Jimmy. The bull pen for him now until this Mexi- 
can mess is over, but he ought to be shot. I guess 
maybe he loves you personally, eh?” 

The imperturbable Yaqui looked down from the car, 
and gave Private May a long sullen stare, then a shrug 
and a mutter. He turned into the dark recess, and Boyd 
grinned at Jimmy. “He means he'd like to meet you 
after dark some time—yes, he would.” 


Rookie May had been ragged so much over his ex-- 


ploit with the Cuyamaca gun-runners that he deprecated 
any reply. Boyd turned to his squad. 

“Attention! ‘Crane and Frazier up with the prison- 
ers; Perkins on the engine tender; May, end guard on 
the day coach. You other fellows back to the com- 
pany!” Then as he was watching Perkins laboriously 
climb to the engine cab he muttered to Rookie May: 
“You get the worst of it, Jimmy, but Perky would 
tangle his gun in his legs and fall off that blind sure 
at the first.curve. And I was ordered to put a man on 
there to look out at the stations. Nobody’s to approach 
this prisoners’ car, mind, when we make a siding; and 
none of our fellows are to come out that coach door 
on the platform. Now, Sweetie, I love you: and the 
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Good Book says ’em that gets loved, also gets chastened. 
That's why we picked you for this flyin’ ash barrel.” 

Rookie May was impassive. He was used to being 
“kidded” for his youthful skin, but he took the gaff and 
said nothing. Secretly he was sure that Corporal Boyd 
was his best friend in all B Company—and to conceal it 
took some over-drastic means. 

When’ he had climbed to the platform of the first 
coach he murmured: “Ash barrel’s right, all right! 
Gee, what a hole!” 

For as the train pulled out over the darkening, storm- 
swept New Mexican plain, eastward he felt a literal 
volley of gravel, dust, sand and cinders pour over the 
car tops down upon him. He staggered and grasped 
the platform rail, rattled the lock of the coach door, 
found it locked, tried to peer in the end windows and 
found them piled high with B Company’s luggage; then 
he swung across the pounding bumpers and sat down 
under the vain shelter of the overhanging roof of the 
forward car in which rode Boyd and his two guards 
with the prisoners. 

“Joke Number 2226,” muttered Jimmy, “about anyone 
wanting to open that door and come out—he’d get an 
eye-full of sand he’d remember !” 

He dragged up his overcoat collar to shut out the 
grit but it was down his neck and up his sleeves and in 
his socks in a minute, and he sat in dismal silence while 
the rattly old troop train of five coaches and the bag- 
gage car bounded and banged on in the hurricane. 
Half an hour of this, and the train stopped at some 
invisible way station. An officer with a file of men 
came forward from out of the dust whirls. Three new 
prisoners, gathered up by-the patrols, were added to 
Corporal Boyd’s reluctant care. Private Jimmy had 
clambered down and stood dutifully on guard until the 
side door was shut, then he saluted the hurrying lieu- 
tenant and climbed back on the “blind.” He hadn’t 
seen the chubby Perkins at all. It was dollars to dough- 
nuts that Perkins was taking it easy in the shelter of 
the cab with the train men, but Jimmy May was too 
conscientious. He remembered what he had told his 
mother when he finally got her consent to allow him to 
enlist six months under the military age: “I’m going to 
carry the load and not whine.” 


IMMY just found it impossible to take anything 

easy, but then he was new to the regulars as Per- 
kins frequently reminded him. Still Jimmy had had his 
dreams of nice, clean service in balmy tropic isles where 
fellows loitered and worked and fought and looked like 
they did on the Government enlistment posters and 
magazine covers. Down on the border, he spent most 
of his time, he reflected, just trying to get the grit out 
of his edrs—and keep his temper against the joshing of 
his mess. 

He was crouched snug against the blind end of the 
baggage car, shielding his face against the hail of sand 
and gravel when, above the roar of the train and the 
storm, he heard another noise. It might have been a 
shout, a shot, muffled and blurred, or a heavy blow 
against the car end from within. 

And at once Jimmy was alert. He shoved his face 
forward, then carefully swung out from the platform 
for a glance toward the engine. And that one instant 
saved the life of Rookie May of Company B. 

The next second there was a tremendous explosion 
that almost hurled him loose from his clutch on the 
hand rails. A great sheet of flame and smoke broke above 
him. The baggage car end was literally blown to kind- 
ling, and Jimmy hung stunned out from the iron lower 
step. The car door had opened now, and suddenly 
three fighting figures were hurled by a lurch of the 
train out to the storm-swept night. Jimmy crouched 
back on the car step. One instant the flame from the 
car whipped over him, and then the wind sent it flowing 
out to the opposite side, and the next it billowed against 
the broken windows of the troop coach behind. 

Jimmy’s hat was gone, his face was. blackened, his 


hands scorched and seared, but between his 
knees was gripped his precious army rifle. 


“If I'd been on my feet—goodnight!” 
gasped Jimmy, “talk about luck!” ; 
Slowly he wormed back upon his knees, got his 


breath and looked up. That mysterious explosion had 
simply blown the near top and the end of the ancient 
baggage car clean out. As far as Jimmy could see the 
interior was a mass of flame fanned and twisted by the 
hurricane but all swept back through the broken end 
against the day coach, Swinging out, he could see the 
open side door, the glare of the fire and the engine be- 
yond. If guards and prisoners were not killed they 
must be cooped at the farther end of the car safe a 
bit from the fire. 

Jimmy knew he was unhurt save for a few burns. 
He beat out wisps of flaming stuff that struck his 
shoulders, knelt lower and thought swiftly of his 
dilemma. If Boyd needed help against the Mexicans, 
Private May’s business was to help, but hanging to an 
iron car step that was growing hotter and hotter as the 
sheet of flame from the car widened, Private May 
didn’t see his way to assist. 

“That old wooden shack will burn clean to the 
trucks,” he reflected. “Why don’t they stop the 
engine?” 


T STRUCK him that the train was roaring on faster 

and faster through the dark. Glancing down the 
line of coaches under the smoke pall and the dust, 
Jimmy saw a lantern waving from one of the far vesti- 
bules. And then, nearer, he saw that the wooden end 
of the coach across from him was smouldering under 
that avalanche of fire poured against it. That made 
Jimmy gasp. There were four hundred men in the 
coaches behind. If the train was not stopped the wind 
would whip the fire through it clean as a whistle! Why 
didn’t they stop! What was Perkins doing forward with 
the engineer and fireman that he took no action? 

“I'll bet they’re in trouble, too!” thought Jimmy. “Old 
Pablo’s gang has pulled some game on ’em, and got the 
engine. Of course they won’t stop till they see a chance 
to make a getaway!” 

And Private May roared his impotent wrath. Here 
was a battalion of the best infantry regiment in the 
whole army, cooped up and helpless at the hands of less 
than a dozen ragged outlaws gathered in from the brush 
on suspicion! Even if it resulted in no tragedy, it would 
make the border laugh from end to end, Mexican and 
Gringo alike! 

Jimmy rubbed his blistering hands across his black- 
ened face. He, somehow, hadn’t considered his own 
danger yet. Once when the train curved off so that the 
slant of the storm drew the flame across his side of the 
track, he had to grovel down, hanging with his face be- 
low the level of the last step in order to get his breath. 
But he still clung to his army gun. When the train 
straightened out he could crawl up a bit. But the iron 
rail was too hot to touch. 

“Ow,” said Jimmy. “Fine business! 
hot, too!” 

He swung his rifle around the hand rail and hung to 
it, barrel and stock. Then he fought the fire out of his 
hair and coat. And after the busiest five minutes Private 
May ever spent either in the army or out, he was able 
to glance back, 

That first coach was catching afire sure now! The 
flame had drawn in the broken windows among the lug- 
gage. Undoubtedly the boys were fighting it at the near 
end. Of course they could retreat and cut the train 
below, but Jimmy knew that would not be done save as 
a last resort, for the officers were bound to see what 
had happened forward. But Jimmy suddenly resolved 
he would cut the coaches off on his own hook. There 
was still a chance for him to fight his way through the 
flame to the coach end, perhaps; dive through the 
smouldering window and rejoin his comrades. But that 
wasn’t orders, thought Jimmy. He was on the guard 
detail, and his business was with Corporal Boyd through 
thick and thin. 


Step’s getting 
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UT HE SAW now that the only hope of saving his 

own life was to disconnect the train. The back heat, 
if that coach got afire, would finish him where he 
crouched. And still the train lurched crazily on through 
the dust storm, slowing not a bit. Jimmy was sure the 
Mexicans had captured or killed the trainmen as well as 
the guards. Otherwise the train would be stopped to 
give the soldiers a chance of escape. 

Slowly, with painful deliberation, Jimmy twisted his 
body through the platform rail, his knees gripping the 
edge while he reached for the couplings. The air con- 
nections offered some support that kept him from the 
blast of fire, but there he hung, almost head down in 
the storm of cinders and gravel while he groped and 
hunted for the couplings. It was an old 
style connection, simple enough, but to re- 
lease the pin in that bumping, jarring space 
~ between the cars was agonizing. The train 
was on a down grade which helped some. 
But it was only after many efforts, while he 
knew his clothes were burning from the 
cinders above, that Jimmy jerked the coup- 
ling free. Almost at the same time he heard 
the crack of the air connections. And, al- 
though Jimmy did not know it, their release 
automatically set the brakes on the runaway 
coaches behind. All that Private May knew, 
as he dragged himself back by a leg grip 
and his fingers over the platform edge, was 
that a space was widening slowly between 
the shattered car he was on and the smoul- 
dering coach that carried Company B. 

When he “got set” again on his lower step 
perch he was done up and burned again on 
elbows and neck as well as his hands. But 
critically he looked up at the flaming frag- 
ments of the car panels above him. When 
the fire widened to take in the whole end it 
would get Private Jimmy. 

“Of course I can jump when I have to,” 
he grumbled, looking down in the yellow 
scud of sand and light-checkered desert, 
“but that’s quitting against orders! Stick 
it out, Jimmy—trust God an’ keep your 
powder dry—though they don’t need that last down in 
Texas !” 

So Rookie May humped around and tried to sit on his 
shoes. Anywhere else the car steps began to burn him 
uncomfortably. “Talk about a cat on a hot brick?” 
murmured Jimmy. “Nothing to it with this stunt!” 

Back in the dust-driven dark he saw a dim, brown 
glare. That was the burning end of the troop train 
rapidly being lost as its momentum decreased, and the 
locomotive at the same time gathered headway. 

“Down grade,” thought Jimmy, “but where are we 
heading to? If those fools don’t know how to manage 


an engine, or if they don’t pay any attention to station 
signals—and it’s a cinch they won’t—why—why—well, 
we'll hit something, that’s all!” 


HE WATCHED the car corner above him burning 
steadily away, nearer and nearer, lower and lower. 
The wooden siding had been all riven and twisted by 
the explosion, and the fragments burned off and scat- 
tered down upon him or were whirled off on the wind. 
The heat was not so intense since the day coach had 
been cut away, but still everything of metal blistered 
the touch of luckless Jimmy. 

He grimly reflected that it was just about time for 
his “relief.” And the only way he saw to get it 


One Leap and Jimmy Had Dragged the Rifle From Under Pablo’s Nerveless Arms. 


was to quit post and dive headfirst into the border 
desert which would be highly unmilitary and against all 
precedent. 

“Hanged if I will—not till I have to!” he murmured. 
“A fellow would die down there in the sand even if he 
didn’t break his neck when he lit.” 

So he hung to his hot roost, wondering just what had 
happened to Corporal Boyd. There had been a rattling 
old scrap in that car and some fellows went off; and, 
either by design or accident, some explosives in the lug- 
gage stored at one end had gone up. So far Jimmy 
reasoned it well enough, right from the hot, glowing 
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facts, but he was wishful to know more details. Where 
were Tim Boyd and Perkins, the grumbler? And the 
engineer and fireman? Private Jimmy sat and worried. 
Whatever turned up now he and his army gun would 
have to handle it alone, it appeared, for Company B. 
and the battalion were miles back in the storm-swept 
desert undoubtedly absorbed in their gwn troubles. 
Jimmy’s trouble now was the curve’of the unknown 
right-of-way and the steady lowering of that flame from 
the burning car end. Pieces of wood broke off and 
sailed down on him along with bits of smouldering 
woolen blankets and stuff from the dunnage. He 
squirmed around and fought these away and scraped 
them from the metal steps, choking and gasping in the 
fumes. The draw of the main fire was 
nearer now, and Private Jimmy knew that 
it was a matter of minutes when he would 
have to jump out in the flying dark and 
quit his post, orders or no orders. The boy 
who stood on the burning deck had nothing 
on Rookie May on his hot iron car steps. 

He crouched, looking uncertainly down 
in the uncertain light. Then he tightened 
his belt. 

“Well, here goes!” he muttered. 

And then with a hollow roar the train 
shot over a wooden trestle. The noise 
startled Jimmy. He was looking now into 
deeper darkness. Then.the engine was 
across the small arroyo and thundering on. 
But Jimmy saw huge boulders indistinctly 
along the tracks. That was no place to 
jump! Then the train heeled groaningly 

’ along a sharp curve, and a rock wall grew 
out of the gloom. Jimmy knew nothing 
whatever of the country but he guessed sud- 
denly that the runaway was out of the 
barren mesas and approaching the broken 
land nearer the frontier line. 

“Well, if those fellows intend to make a 
getaway, here’s where they'll do it,” he 
reasoned. “I’ll stick a moment longer !” 

And in something more than a moment 
he was nervously sure that the train was 

slowing. There came a shudder and a clatter of brakes 

applied, and the burning car wobbled unsteadily, shower- 
ing more cinders off in the gale and down on the 
refugee upon the car step. 


HE LOCOMOTIVE was grinding to a stop when 
Jimmy weakly flung himself down from his perch, 
struck gravel, floundered along it and fell. He didn’t 
need the mouthful of dust that he got at all, but at 
length he was able to sit up and draw his gun from 
under his legs. 


(Continued on page 39.) 
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THE FRESHEST FRESHMAN 


A Story of School, of Character, and of Basketball 


EX McGEE was universally conceded 
to be the freshest of the many fresh 
freshmen who had entered Granville 
High. Why he wasn’t turned over a buck in 

the gymnasium to receive his paddling at the hands 
of the sophomores on the first afternoon of school 
cannot be explained. Perhaps it was the air of easy 
«assurance with which he stood in the front rank of 
upperclassmen watching the fun. But he was iden- 
tified on the second afternoon—in fact he took great 
pains that he should be identified. Into the gym- 
nasium he stalked wearing, not the orthodox cap of 
his class, but a high hat of the stove-pipe variety. 
about which was draped the legend “1920 Rules the 
Roost !” 

For a full moment the crowd gazed at him in 
paralyzed astonishment. They were accustomed to 
seek the freshies out of obscure corners, to quiz 
away their denials that they were freshmen—though 
Granville hazing was far from severe, being con- 
fined to paddling with the open hand. That a fresh- 
man should stalk thus into the midst of the sopho- 
mores was unbelievable. 

Shorty Kent, leader of the sophomores, was first 
to regain his senses. “Grab him,” he yelled. 

A dozen Nineteens laid hold upon him, strong 
arms propelled him to the horse, and he was thrown 
across it face down. A dozen hands ascended almost 
together, and descended upon the spot designed by 
nature to receive such assaults. Then sudden shrieks 
arose from as many sophomores. 

“He’s got his trousers full of tacks!” they shouted. 

Uproarious laughter rose from the upperclassmen, 
and the freshies who had been initiated, and so dared 
to loiter thereabouts, danced their glee. 

“Bust a wand on him! Crack him with an Indian 
club!” The wounded sophomores were bent on 
vengeance. 

“Wait fellows,” called Shorty Kent. “You know 
the Granville custom—to paddle with the hands, and 
nothing else. We don’t want it said that Nineteen 
broke it. But—it oughtn’t to be much trouble to re- 
verse those tacks.” They fell upon Tex eagerly, and 
completed their task with thoroughness and vigor. 

Released at last, limping painfully, his hat a wreck, 
Tex was yet unchastened. For there followed him a 
group of cheering, admiring classmates, and there lin- 
gered in his memory the sight of that ring of wounded 
sophomores nursing their punctured palms. 

“If you'll just stick, we'll show ’em fellows,” Tex 
announced to those about him. “I’ve got lots more 
schemes in my head and I'll tell you fellows how to 
work them,” 


Y VIRTUE of his notoriety and his assurance, Tex. 


took his place as leader of the freshmen and led 
them in their struggles with the sophs. Almost always 
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A Dozen Nineteens Laid Hold Upon Him; and Stron& 
Arms Propelled Him to the Horse. 


he found himself pitted against Shorty Kent. 

“Why I can show that guy up any time, easy,” Tex 
boasted to his followers. 

“Wish he’d do more of it and talk less about it,” was 
the muttered remark from the rear rank. 

Tex affected not to hear, yet he spent much of the 
evening in thought, and in the morning arrived at the 
school phenomenally early. Had anyone else arisen so 
early they might have seen him abstracting a bucket 
and some wire from a janitor’s closet and hasten toward 
the locker of Shorty Kent. Certain it is that when 
Shorty arrived in breathless haste and flung open his 
locker door, a bucketful of water descended upon him 
and unfitted him for appearance at class. 


Tex’s reputation extended even unto the 
faculty. Old Professor Tinney always did 
have trouble in getting his freshmen to his 
morning algebra class on time. Tex especially, 
despite all warnings, seemed +o delight in arriving 
just as the good professor had started his work. 

Having at last assembled his full class after a ten- 
minute wait one morning, he announced: “There will 
be no more tardiness in this class. Beginning to- 
morrow morning, I shall lock the door promptly at 
five minutes after the hour, and all who come later 
will find themselves excluded.” 

When the door was locked next morning, Tex 
McGee was not in his place. Five minutes later, 
with the lesson well under way, came an imperative 
rap on the door. Professor Tinney frowned. 

“I wish the Principal would not interrupt,” he 
muttered. The rap was repeated. He strode to the 
door and opened it. 

In stepped Tex, cool, unabashed. “Thank you, 
Professor.” He bowed gravely, and before the 
astonished faculty man could recover his tongue, 
Tex was in his seat. 

It is safe to state that little algebra was taught 
or learned during that hour. That the mark of ab- 
sent stood, that he spent an uncomfortable half 
hour in the Principal’s office, did not dim for Tex 
the glory of his achievement. 


HEN BASKETBALL practice opened, Tex 
McGee stepped into the gymnasium in the full 
glory of his old grammar school uniform, with its 
monogram across his shirt. 
“Well if it isn’t the freshman!” 
candidates. 
“So.you play basketball?” inquired Blake, the big 
senior guard. 
“Sure, I’m going to play right forward,” was Tex’s 
response. 
“Oh, you’re going to play, and at right forward, 
eh?” 
“Sure.” 
“Couldn’t possibly play at left forward?” 
“No, I’ve practiced most from right forward and I 
shoot better from that side; and I’ll shoot the goals, 
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too!” 

“Well, well. I’m sorry it had to be right forward 
you're to play.” Blake’s tone was dry. 

“Why ?” 


“Why, because Shorty Kent plays at right forward, 
and he’s about the best forward we ever saw. Sorry 
he must go.” ! 

“Yes, it is too bad, but I’ll be better.” 

“Well of all the fresh you’re sure the freshest! 
Shorty, come over here.” 

Shorty dropped the ball through the basket and 
trotted to the side of the big guard. 


Hey, 
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“This fresh shrimp has decided to play right for- 
ward,” said Blake. 

“Well, they say competition is the life of trade,” 
grinned Shorty. “It’s his privilege to try out.” 

“But it’s not his privilege to. wear grammar school 
insignia around in a high school gym, and it’s your job 
as a soph to make the fresh obey the customs. Get 
busy.” ; 

Blake joined the group beneath the basket and left 
the boys facing each other. 

“Better take off that shirt, Tex,” said Kent, softly. 
“Tt’s the custom to wear nothing but school letters in 
_ this gym, and so the fellows don’t like it.” 

“I don’t care if you don’t like it,” snapped McGee. 

“It isn’t what I like,” was Shorty’s response. “I just 
wanted to give you some good advice.” 

“Yah! I know the kind of bum advice you'll pass 
me. You've got it in for me because you got your lily 
hand stuck on those tacks, and ’cause I’ve showed you 
up lots of times.” 

Shorty eyed him crisply. “Better do as I say.” He 
turned and rejoined the group under the basket. 

McGee surveyed the gymnasium. Every gym. shift 
was solid white, except for an occasional class numeral 
and the coveted school insignia on the breasts of the 
basketball veterans. Slowly he re- : 
turned to the locker room and sat on 
a bench before his locker. 

“Of course that guy Kent had to 
pick on me, because l’m a freshman. 
He’s trying to get me in wrong be- 
cause he’s afraid I’ll beat him out.” 

It did not seem to occur to him that 
Blake, a senior, had first called atten- 
tion to his grammar school monogram. 
But he did recognize the fact that no 
others wore strange insignia, and so 
he hesitated to again venture above in 
his present garb. He thought of turn- 
ing his shirt inside out and so hiding 
the objectionable letters, but this 
seemed to him too much. like giving 
in to Kent. 

Stubbornly he dressed, listening with 
sinking heart to the pounding feet and 
the shouts on the floor above. Basket- 
ball was his game. Through the year 
he lived, thought and practiced basket- 
ball. He had long looked forward, 
during his grammar school career, to 
the day when he could be a high 
school student and take his place with 
the high school team. He doubted 
not that he would be welcomed joy- 
ously as a star of reputation and im- 
mediately installed in the place he de- 
sired. Here he was, he told himself, 
. kept out of the first practice just be- 
cause he was a freshman and a soph 
had it in for him. 


E trudged wearily home, his anger 
mounting with every step. 

He got out his basketball, and pull- 
ing on a pair of tennis shoes, went out 
beside the barn to the basket he had 
erected there. Taking his place twenty 
feet from the basket he crouched low 
till the ball almost touched the ground 
and then springing upward sent the 
ball spinning in a high arc towards the 
basket. It dropped through cleanly, 
and he grunted his satisfaction. 

“T’ll show ’em,” he muttered. 

From many angles he tried the goal, 
sometimes from twenty feet, often 
from thirty or even forty, and most 
of his shots dropped through the ring. 
But always he used the long: under- 
hand toss which had proved so suc- 
cessful in his grammar school days. 

“They can’t stop me, I know they 
can’t! That for Kent; and that!” 

But his temper was rising, and as anger came accur- 
acy departed. In a frenzy he flung more and more 
wildly, only to see the ball swing wide. Finally he 
dropped in exhaustion. The last ten shots had -missed, 
and the last four from under the basket. 

“Gosh! Lost my temper,” he finally admitted to him- 
self, as he cooled. 

He was seated beneath the basket, his back against 
the barn, when the globular form of his fellow class- 
man Robert Algernon VanPatten appeared before him. 
Known to his friends as Puffer, because he wheezed 
like a grampus after a moderate walk, he seemed des- 
tined to be known to the sophs as Algy. He had suc- 
ceeded in concealing his middle name until entrance to 
high school. 

“Hello, Puffer,” greeted his friend. 

“Why, Tex, what are you doing here? Thought you’d 
sure be playing with the school team.” 

Tex paused. “Well, you see—well, there are so many 
fellows out the first day a real player doesn’t get a 
chance to show. It’s just a jam. I’m better off prac- 
ticing here where I get a real chance at goals till they 
get down to business and weed out those who can’t 
play. Then it will be time for me to come out.” 

“Well I never could see the sense of chasing one’s 
self into a sweat over the blamed ball—unless it’s for 
the school—and if I did go so crazy it wouldn’t be in 
solitary confinement.” 

Tex chose to disregard the latter portion of the re- 
mark. 

“Where do you get that ‘for the dear old school’ 
stuff? It doesn’t get me. We're all out for the glory 
and fun there is in it for us.” 

“Well it kinda gets me. I'd even slay myself on the 
altar of patriotism if they’d put a fat boy’s race on the 
track program.” 

“Bah!” Tex seemed in a decidedly evil temper. 

“Well, cheer up and keep at it. I want to see you 
burn ’em up for the glory of the class and the honor 
of Granville. Luck.” 

Puffer waddled up the street and out of sight, dis- 
tributing good humor and peanut shucks by the way. 
He left Tex feeling uncomfortable. He could not 
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dodge the fact that he had lied to his friend, when he 
would have liked’ to have told him the truth. 


HE NEXT afternoon found Tex in the gymnasium, 
wearing a plain gym shirt. He endeavored to avoid 
Shorty Kent, fearing jeers of triumph ; but a quiet smile 
and a nod of greeting, were Shorty’s only comments 
when they finally met. 

Nearly thirty boys were out for the team, and it 
irked Tex that he must wait for a score of others be- 
fore he could display his skill at the basket. He dropped 
in several long shots, yet someway he seemed to fail 
to.create the sensation he had intended. 

“Don’t try those long ones now,” called Phil Briggs, 
i Nan “Keep busy at the short ones, close up for 
to-day.” 

“TI don’t need to waste time on those,” replied Tex, 
“T.can make the long ones.” | ie 

“Well you seem to be a wonderful freshman, but 
think of the others and stick to the short shots for 
to-day,” came the reply. 

Tex looked hard at the captain but could find no 
vestige of a smile. Then someone behind him snick- 


ered. That, of course, was Kent, he told himself.  < 


Temper Deserted Him Entirely, Like a Flash He Sprang at the Captain. 
Just Then the Door Swung Open and Principal Davis Stepped In. 


“IT suppose they’re all against me,” he groaned. 

He was even less pleased when Captain Briggs called 
the squad away from the basket and sent them scam- 
pering up and down the floor tossing the ball ‘from‘one 
to the other. Tex expected that others would pass the 
ball to him occasionally, but he didn’t see why he should 
trouble to pass it to othérs. Couldn’t he shoot. the 
goals for, himself? 

After fifteen minutes of this, Briggs called the candi- 
dates together. “The first thing for us to do is to learn 
to pass the ball. Some of you new fellows don’t seem 
to take that very seriously. Good passing is necessary 
to team play, and team play is what we want and must 
have to win for Granville. What we want is a win- 
ning team that will be a credit to the school, not .a_star 
player or two.” 

Tex grunted, but held his: tongue. This did not in- 
terest him. He intended to be a star player, and they 
couldn’t stop him. Didn’t star players: score points? 
Weren’t points what won games? Anyway, what fun 
would there be in it if one couldn’t be a star? 


HE TALK over, most of the players turned to the 
locker room; but Tex headed for the running track 
above and began to circle it at racing speed... 

“Here, Fresh, stop that and come down,” called Cap- 
tain Briggs.’ —_ 

Tex made a full circuit before he slowed down and 
descended. 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded. “Do I have to 
pay toll or something before I can run on your track?” 

“No,” replied the leader quietly, “run all you wish if 
you want to be a track man, but I thought you were 
out for the basketball team.” 

“T am, and I want to work up wind.” 

“You're getting the wrong kind there. You're train- 
ing yourself to hold a steady pace. That isn’t what you 
get in basketball. The endurance you need is to stand 
the strain of quick starting and stopping, of dodging 
around, and making quick, sharp runs. You get the 
right kind of wind by practicing on the basketball 
court. Besides you’ve done enough for to-day. The 
way to get in condition is to start gradually, so you 
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won't stiffen up. There’s a long season ahead. And 
it doesn’t pay to overwork after you are in condition, 
or you'll go stale.” 

“But I’m not tired. I’ve got more stuff than the rest 
of that gang.” 

“Well, maybe, but you haven’t shown it yet.” 

“You wouldn’t give me a chance.” 

“You'll get plenty of chance. I’m not going to argue 
any more, though | wanted to show you the reason for 
what I asked. I expect all members of the squad to 
obey all the training rules that may be made, and prac- 
ticing with the team,on the floor is one of them.” 
Briggs walked toward the locker room, and Tex fol- 
lowed sullenly. 

As he left the gymnasium, a rotund shape stepped 
out of the shadows:and joined him. 

“Hello, Puffer,” he greeted. 

“Well,” said the fat boy, “glad to see you at it to-day.” 

“It was rotten.” | 

“What's the matter?” ' 

“They wouldn’t let me get any practice on baskets, 
and. they’re always picking on me. Didn’t you ‘see 
them?” 

“Can’t say as I did.” 

“Oh, you’re against me too!” 

“No, Tex, I’m not. But I think 
Briggs is trying to help everybody.” 

“T guess I know how to play basket- 
ball,” said Tex stiffly. 

Puffer shrugged his shoulders, and 
they parted in silence. et 

AY BY DAY Briggs held the 

candidates to a carefully prepared 
program, and always there was far 
too much passing to suit Tex. Nor 
was he allowed to practice the long 
shots during basket-throwing drill. 

“How does he expect me to star 
with this kind of stuff,” he muttered. 

Practice had been under way but a 
week, when news spread through the 
school that Phil Briggs’ father had 
been badly hurt in an automobile acci- 
dent, and that Phil must stop playing 
basketball. ‘“His mother says she can’t 
take the chance of having him hurt 
“too,” Puffer reported to Tex. “And 
besides he must spend ‘all the time he 
can at home, and mustn’t even take 
time to help coach the team.” 

“Well, I’m sorry for Phil and his 
father,” replied Tex, “but it won’t hurt 
the basketball team any. He doesn’t 
know so much. Maybe we'll get a 
captain now who will give me a 
chance.” 

The squad had been cut to twelve 
players. the day before, and Tex 
studied over the eleven remaining, 
wondering who would be made cap- 
tain. He didn’t suppose he could get 
enough votes, because they wouldn’t 
vote for a freshman, and he hadn’t 
had a chance to show what he could 
do. “If this had only come a week 
later,” he groaned. 

As they gathered in the locker room . 
that afternoon many were the lamen- 
tations over the loss of the captain. 

“Now that Phil is gone,” said one 
player, ‘‘we’ve only got Blake and 
Shorty Kent left of last year’s five. 
And we've got to get a new captain.” 

“Better be done right now. The 
practice will not run itself,” came from 
another. 

“T nominate Blake,” said. one. 

“IT nominate Shorty Kent,” 
from, another. . 

No-one else seemed to have anyone 
to suggest. Tex’s heart sank within 
him. He glanced wildly around the squad. His- eye 
fell on Pat Kelly, a fellow freshman. At least he 
would be better than the others, and as he was a guard 
he wouldn’t be prejudiced in picking the player for 
right forward. , 

“IT nominate Kelly,” he offered. 

“Kelly declines the nomination,” 
grin. 

There came a laugh from the group. 

“Those who are for Blake line up beside him. Those 
who want Kent stand at his side,” came the suggestion. 

“Well Blake might not be so bad; as for Shorty he 
was impossible,” thought Tex. He stepped quickly to 
the side of the big senior. Kelly went to the side of 
Shorty Kent. Another boy came to Blake; and another 
to Shorty. Tex’s heart sank. Could it be that Kent, 
who hated him, had a chance to be captain? Now 
there were four in each group, and then five. In a daze 
Tex saw the last boy go to Kent. This was awful! 
He saw Blake step across and congratulate the new 
captain. He heard someone start a cheer, but could 
not join in it. 


came 


replied Pat, with a 


EX dragged himself through the practice somehow, 

but his work lacked its accustomed snap. He felt 
that he had no chance. Then a waye of anger swept 
over him. 

“T’ll be so good he can’t keep me off,” he told him- 
self. “I’ll make him look cheap, even if he does keep 
me off the team. Why he never threw a goal from 
the center of the floor in his life!” 

He threw himself into the future practices with new 
vigor. They were beginning to have practice games 
now, and Tex did distinguish himself. He certainly 
could throw baskets. Whenever the ball came his way 
he would swing it toward the basket, unless a quick 
dribble would take it closer. Often his long shots 
missed, but at the end of a contest, Tex could usually 
claim that he‘ had thrown more baskets than anyone 
else. True the other side usually was ahead, “But,” 
Tex would say to Puffer as they walked home to- 
gether, “Shorty puts the scrubs on 1..y side, and he takes 

maa . (Continued on page 86) 
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Down—Down—Down Went the Biz Elephant Into a Frightful Gulf. 


A SUBTERRANEAN TRAP 


EDNOLL, the me- 
nagerie chief of 
Barnes’ Royal Cir- 


cus, shouted up to 
Rodney Kent, who sat in 
the crimson howdah guid- 
ing old Janjira, the renegade of the elephant herd, along 
the white shell road. 

“Here, Kent, keep the old lady on the road! If she 
strikes a sink\she’ll go in and take her calf with her. 
And I’m sorry#to tell you, but when we get to Twelve 
Mile Creek you'll have to lead her away and shoot her. 
Too bad, but her days of money-making are over !” 

Shoot Janjira! Rodney rebelled. For three years, 
ever since he had joined the circus, Rodney had been 
Janjira’s keeper. He had carried her water, had laid 
her bed, had nursed her through illness and toothache; 
and now, because the old mother was lame, ‘epileptic 
and rebellious, the chief was going to do what he had 
often threatened—end her days. 

The circus had finished its nine-months season on 
the road and was returning to winter quarters in the 
semi-jungles of Florida. A quarter mile of chariots, 
band wagons, caged lions, tigers, leopards, and slow- 
walking camels, elephants, Ethiopians and Zulu attend- 
ants, wound through the treacherous Caloosahatchee 
country. Here and there off the road abounded soft 
limestone formations through which the ponderous 
padded feet of old Janjira might penetrate, dropping 
into a sink, or subterranean cavern, washed by a dan- 
gerous, swift-moving, hidden river. 

Rodney, forcing Janjira back into the road each time 
she swung out of the line of procession, called back 
an appeal to Rednoll: 

“T hate to shoot her, Mr. Rednoll. Maybe she'll get 
over the fits and quiet down after this season.” 

“Quiet down? Never!” shouted Rednoll. “I know 
Janjira! She ain’t happy if she ain’t running amuck, 
breaking up the shows or throwing a fit and scaring 
the crowds half to death! I’ve stood about all I can 
of her. This is her last day!” 

In the morning, before the circus got under way 
again, Rednoll forced the old mother elephant away 
from her baby. Somehow she seemed to sense her im- 
pending doom, for she lingered above the playful little 
calf, stroking it with her trunk. Then, seemingly re- 
signed, she responded to the jabs Rednoll gave her with 
the spear. Tom, the chief’s young son, climbed aloft 
into the crimson howdah. Rednoll then sent for Rod- 
ney, gave him a large revolver, and directed him south 
into the desolation along Twelve Mile Creek. 


ODNEY vaulted up into the howdah beside Tom, 

and set the big lame elephant in motion with a 
gentle command: “Ho, Jan, on! on!” She swung away 
‘with a rolling glide under the palms and yuccas of the 
southern jungles. The glowing sun beat through the 
trees with torrid heat; red deer and wild turkeys, be- 
holding the approach of Janjira, fled through the sweet 
gum thickets. Unafraid of lurking diamond-back rat- 
tlers or vicious alligators that lolled on the banks of 
Blue Lagoon, Janjira swayed through the Caloosa- 
hatchee marsh, swinging her trunk about gloriously, 
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harking back to days of 
freedom in the Garo Hills. 

“There’s a: good place to 
settle her,” said Tom, point- 
ing to a secluded hummock 
beyond the marsh. 

“Oh, if your father had only given her another 
chance!” answered Rodney, tears springing to his eyes. 

Tom did not answer; instead he jerked Janjira up 
short. The elephant halted with a shock that threw 
him to the floor of the howdah. The youth quickly 
scrambled to his feet. In sudden anger he seized 
the spear from the floor and dug it sharply into Jan- 
jira’s neck. 

“There, knock me down again, you old villainess!” 
he cried. 

What followed was wholly unexpected. 

Janjira, chained in the circus, had long: been silent 
under man’s dominion; now, in the heart of the forest, 
she resented .the infliction of pain. With .a shrill 
trumpet call she threw her huge trunk .into the air, 
laid back her ears, .and went crashing through the 
coquina and cabbage-palmetto. The heavy branch of 
a bay swept Tom and Rodney from their feet. They 
sprawled upon the floor of the howdah and _ rolled 
about, falling over each other as the renegade lumbered 
on into the wilds. 

About them aloe trees crashed; heavy branches 
swished and slapped the howdah. Again Janjira trum- 
peted, intoxicated with utter freedom. She was now 
in mad revolt. Being lame, her stride was awkward 
and jerky, rocking wildly. from side to side while in 
full flight. 

“Can’t you stop her?” cried Tom in alarm. 

’ Rodney got to his knees and shouted over the bas- 
ket’s edge: 

“Ho, Jan, down! down!” 
spoken to the wind. 

“T’ll fix her!” cried Tom impulsively. 

Rodney saw him reach for the revolver in his own 
pocket. He then leaned over the howdah’s edge and 
aimed straight at the soft mounds behind Janjira’s 
right ear. Rodney closed his eyes in horror. But be- 
fore a lad could pull the trigger a strange thing hap- 
pened. 
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But he might as well have 


ANJIRA stumbled and fell. Down—down—down 

went the big elephant into a frightful gulf that 
opened under her in the earth. Under the-pressure of 
the immense gray body the earth crust crumbled like 
an egg shell. Tom frantically clutched the side of the 
toppling howdah. 

“We're in a sink!” cried Rodney. 

The next instant they went down with Janjira—ten, 
twenty, thirty feet—into a deep subterranean pit with 
an icy stream dashing over them. 

An awful roar resounded through Rodney’s brain. 
From the semi-shade of the jungle Rodney and Tom 
were dropped into almost utter darkness. The elephant 
crumpled to her knees, the howdah flopped sidewise, 
and the two youths were flung into a maelstrom of 
crashing trees, heaving earth and surging water. 

Instinctively, with all his strength, Rodney struck 
out blindly, striving to clutch one of the uprooted tree 
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trunks that lashed the river to a foam. He felt bruised 
and dazed. His eyes were filled with dirt. When he 
tried to open them they pained him frightfully and all 
he could see was a pale film. Into the ‘dangerous pt 
the elephant and the two youths had been plunged. 
Unless they were rescued soon the force of the river 
would suck them under to a horrible fate. 

Rodney’s feet touched a hard rock surface but the 
river swept him away each time he tried to make a 
stand. To save himself for the moment he straddled 
a rugged tree trunk and clung to it desperately. 

Where were Tom and Janjira? Somewhere in the 
gloom ahead he heard a splashing and writhing in the 
water, then, more loudly, a familiar shrill trumpeting. 
He knew that, struggling for life as he was, old Jan- 
jira was in the pit not very far from him. 

Rodney’s greatest fear was ‘for the chief’s son. Had 
he been buried in the débris, or was he afloat and 
fighting for life? Loosening his left arm from around 
the tree trunk, Rodney rubbed the dirt from his eyes 
until he could dimly see. High above him, at least 
-orty or fifty feet, was a great arch of interlacing trees, 
uprooted and jammed together across the opening 
through which the sun penetrated in tiny points of yel- 
low light. He was caught in a huge limestone basin 
that resembled a great bowl., The walls were thirty- 
five or forty feet apart and rose almost perpendicularly. 


T WAS CLEAR that to scale the walls would be 

almost impossible. As the river carried away the 
pile of débris its force seemed to increase; the current 
tugged madly at Rodney and the tree. The mass of 
earth, stones and saplings was being torn loose and 
carried away down the stream into the mysterious dark- 
ness of the cavern. Another instant and the tree to 
which Rodney clung was moving! 

The tree was swept to the center of the raging stream 
and dashed across to the opposite wall of rock. Rod- 
ney’s clutching hands sought futilely to check its on- 
ward rush. Among the debris his fingers closed upon 
a khaki shirt—that of the chief’s son. With great re- 
lief he shouted: 

“Tom, O Tom!” 

To Rodney’s great dismay the boy’s slender body 
was inert. A bruise on his forehead showed that he 
had been struck by a falling tree. Rodney’s fingers 
closed like a vise on the lad’s collar to prevent him 
from being swept away in the subterranean trap. 

Struggling to maintain his hold, the imperiled youth 
faced the situation squarely. How was he to escape and 
save Tom? The water was icy cold; unless they were 
rescued soon or escaped from its grip their bodies 
would become numb and the powerful current would 
carry them to unknown graves. 

Above, the sheer sides of the pit mocked them. How 
could Rodney scale those steep walls? If Tom re- 
mained unconscious long how could Rodney, whose 
own life was in danger, get him from the pit in time 
to. save him? 

Suddenly he heard again the shrill trumpeting of 
Janjira. Slowly, ponderously, the old elephant had got- 
ten to her feet and was swaying back and forth from 
wall to wall through the stream in an effort to find a 
way of escape. What if Janjira, in her blind rage and 
excitement, should trample him down? This new dan- 
ger decided Rodney to try the only apparent means of 
escape—scaling the wall. 

He reached out and caught the root of a bay tree 
near the bank; then with all his strength he began 
dragging himself from the water. Inch by inch, still 
supporting Tom, he crept off the stump and began to 
climb up to the jagged rocks. The river gurgled past 
his limbs, its strength seeming to increase as Rodney 
became more and more exhausted. 

He slipped and fell back; the chill water splashed 
into his face. The stump gave and swung out toward 
the center of the stream. A mound of shale rolled 
down over him, blinding him. Black despair filled his 
soul. He reached out and, gasping for breath, dug his 
fingers among the rocks, trying to find a sharp projec- 
tion that might give him leverage. 


H's RAW, numbed fingers closed upon a narrow 
shelf of rock; with frantic haste he pulled him- 
self up, little by little, until he crouched under the 
towering wall. Then slowly he pulled Tom up beside 
him, But in that moment of hope terror chilled him. 
A mighty squealing and splashing sounded close by. 
Old Janjira, buffeting the stream, plunged up the side 
of the pit, her trunk whipping the bank in a frenzy. 

The trunk, in its mad gyrations, dislodged a shelf 
of rock and earth which rushed down, knocking Rod- 
ney back into the river! With a cry he plunged dizzily 
downward. The stream boiled about him; his breath 
came in wheezy gasps. A few minutes more and he 
would become exhausted. He thought of the horrible 
death that lurked below in the whirlpool, and shud- 
dered. ‘ 

His eyes, staring upward, saw old Janjira’s mighty 
body rocking about spasmodically. Instinctively and 
with quick inspiration Rodney shouted: 

“Ho, Janjira, up! up!” 

It was the old command of the circus ring, the sig- 
nal for the mother elephant to seize him with her 
trunk and lift him high above into the safe confines of 
the crimson howdah. 

Now, in this moment of greatest peril, the elephant 
obeyed the command of the white man. For years, 
dragging teak in India, the idea had been driven in upon 
her consciousness that unless she obeyed man instantly 
terrible punishment would be meted out to her. Janjira 
reached down without hesitation, wound her trunk 
about Rodney’s waist and lifted him aloft into the 
howdah. Rodney held Tom in his arms and dropped 
him gently to the cane floor. 

In a flash Rodney saw, hanging several feet above 
his head against the limestone bank, a thick projecting 
root growing out of the wall. Before Janjira could 
move away he sprang from the edge of the. basket 
straight up toward the root. He grasped it firmly and 
hung on, squirming and fighting up the side of the wall. 
Only seven feet and he could crawl safely over the 
edge of the trap. 

The next few minutes were seared on Rodney’s 
brain. A dozen times he thought he must fall back, 
hopelessly lost; but a dozen times he thought of the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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ASKETB ALL 


By H. ORVILLE PAGE 


Head Basketball Coach, The University of Chicago 


Illustrations from Photographs Posed by Chicago Stars, and’ Sketches of Plays by the Author 


ASKETBALL is a play game, not a fight with 


your hack to the wall. During play, life’s, habits 

are formed and character is built.» The motive 

in playing should be along amateur principles 
based on pleasure. A true sportsman plays to win, but 
hot at any cost. A clean game should 
be demanded by spectators, officials, 
‘and contestants. Play for the ball and 
the basket and do not center on your 
‘opponent. It is a more distinguishing 
trait for a player to be a good team 
man and the cleanest playing member 
of the team than to be a “lone star” 
and the best point getter. Upon en- 
tering into the play the rules should 
be thoroughly . digested.. he recent 
consolidation of the rules has given us 
one universal code which is official for 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Amateur Athletic Union, and 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 

In being taught how to play, the 
group must use sound judgment «in 
choosing its director, coach, captain, 
and manager. Will these men stand 
by the amateur’s honor code? In 
learning to play basketball a number 
of primary principles are involved. 
‘hese are brought out in developing 
fundamentals. The preliminary 
training should emphasize the fol- 
lowing parts of the play: 1. Han- 
dling the ball—passing, receiving, 
batting, bouncing. 2, Handling ‘the 
body—starting, side- 
stepping, pivoting, 
jumping. 3. Basket 
shooting. 

A brief discussion 
on the all-importance 
of handling the ball 
relates to one of the 
fundamental __ princi- 
ples which is to de- 
velop in basketball 
the art of throwing 
and catching the ball. 
Not only does one 
have to get rid of the 
ball quickly, but it is 
very important. that 
the passer get the 
-ball to a team mate 
so that he can handle 
it to advantage. At 
times swift passing is 
required, especially 
when the team is car- 
rying the ball down 
the field, and if the pass is intercepted it will prove 
fatal. There are various passes which have to be 
made at all angles. At times, when the ball is held in 
the scrimmage it is advisable to develop a short under- 
hand pass to be able to get the ball outside. 

But when a man is free, and a long pass is re- 
quired, which demands direction, it is advisable to 
use an overhand throw, as from out of bounds, or . 
from one end of the court to the other. An over- 
hand pass does not, as a rule, have a rapid rotation 
of the ball, and is therefore easily caught, while an 
underhand throw evolves a swift rotation which is 
difficult to catch. Again, an underhand pass started 
in a low position is, more easily blocked by an oppon- 
ent. At times side-arm passes are advisable with the 
least rotation possible. This pass is essential in work- 
ing to the side or around an opponent, for so many 
players make the mistake of attempting to pass through 
aman. In developing team work, where speed is de- 
manded, whether the passing is across court or length- 
wise, it is necessary on the whole to keep the ball in 
a high plane for it is much more easily handled and 
harder to block. In developing this fast play, it is 
advisable to have cleverness in passing with either 
hand and at times 
with both. In 
passing from out 
of bounds it is es- 
sential at all times 
to get somewhere 
with the oppor- 
tunity. Do not 
throw the ball in- 
to the field of play 
without a definite 
purpose. Often 
it is advisable to 
lob the ball over 
an opponent to a 
particular floor 
space; on other 
occasions when a 
man is free, a 
swift, overhand 
or side-arm. pass 
is proper. Again 
when. playing in 
close quarters and 
guarded closely, a 
short, underhand 
pass proves decep- 
tive to the oppon- 


Not the Ball. 


Right and Wrong Way to Jump. Man 
on Right Illegal, not Facing Op- 
Ponent and Right Arm in 
Position to Hold. 


Push From Chest—Best Shot For Dis- 
tance. To Right—Sighting For 


Basket. To Left—Position of 
Ball Before Final Wrist Ac- 
tion. It Leaves Fingers 
and Thumbs. 


Improper Guarding—Playing Man, 
Note Illegal Knee 
Block. Passer Using Double 
Side Arm Pass After Pivot 
Which Enables Him to 
Lose Ground, 


ent. Another accepted way to get the ball in play 
from out of bounds, is to acquire a drop pass, the ball 
in this case being bounced into the field of play under 
an opponent’s guard. Try to perfect yourself in. all 
these styles of passes. tai 


_ Basket Throwing 


basketball is the art of throwing 
baskets. It is this part of the game 
which. gives. the player and spectator 
alike the real thrill. Basket shooting 
is an art in itself. One has to spend 
years. developing this cleverness. Not 
every player ha§ the body coordina- 
tion and the other requisites to be con- 
sistently good at throwing baskets. 

As in golf put- 

ting, field’ goal 
kicking, or pitch- 
| ing baseball, one 
must develop 
form. Delivery of © 
the ball requires a 
certain touch~ and 
wrist action . com- 
‘bined with foot 
moves.’ In learning 
to shoot baskets it 
is advisable to start in with the sim- 
plest and easiest moyes.. The under- 
toss, used mostly in throwing free- 
throws, is slow and deliberate. One 
takes time to steady the eye on the 
rim while dipping the body. and com- 
ing up with a smooth pendulum mo- 
tion of both arms which gives the 
proper elevation. 

The most commonly used shot at 
close range is the single-arm overhead. In this situa- 
tion the ball is held away from the opposing guard. 
The thrower concentrates on the basket and is unmind- 
ful of his opponent. This method of scoring is not 
used more than five yards out from the basket. 

Another close range shot:is a single hand push. This 
generally comes at the completion of a dribble when 
one speeds in close and gives a final leap, almost laying 
the ball in the basket. 

When attempting to score against a strong defense 
it is readily seen that the combination play cannot be 
carried within close range of the basket. Therefore 
the methods of scoring from seven to ten yards out 
are somewhat different from those employed at close 
range. About the most reliable long distance throw is 
the under-toss, but this takes time and is therefore 
easily blocked by a rushing guard. The push from the 
chest is an ideal shot. The forearm and wrist action 
is quickly brought into play just before the ball* leaves 
the ends of the fingers, 
being guided on its high 
arch by a final touch 
from the thumbs. The 
most common mistake in 
putting this “most used 
of all shot,” into play is 
a lack of elevation 
which causes the ball to 
rebound off the back- 
ground with too much 
speed. In practicing the 
| all-important art of 
shooting, don’t stand 
and watch your shot. 
Why rot follow it up? 
Figures show that in 
actual competition about 
three attempts in four at 
, the goal fail. 

Following the prelim- 
inary training which de- 
velops individual clever- 
ness, the group is 
formed into a team. In 
some localities the teams are chosen and all members 
taught a certain system of play probably not exactly 
suited to their physical qualities. Again the member is 
picked for a team whose individual qualities conform to 
a certain system of play, while in most cases the group 
is limited and certain team characteristics have to be 
adopted to meet the individual’s qualities. The most 
common question is, “What is your ideal team group?” 

The guards A and B should be quick men. A should 
have physical power and .play a defensive game back 
in guard territory. B guard must be clever in han- 
dling himself and in play on the ball. Endurance is 
needed by him to run the floor and help in scoring. 
C, ‘the center, should be able to jump, but most of all 
should be a scoring man and able to be a pivot man 
in team work. D and E, the forwards, must have 
basket-shooting ability. D ought to have height and 
play around his own basket. E must be clever and 
fast in handling himself and the ball, being a good 
floor man to work in combinations with other scoring 
men. 

After working up the fundamentals and choosing 
the group the offensive system of play is adopted. Not 
only are the physical qualities of the men considered 
but the material surroundings, as the size of the floor, 
and opponents’ style of play: for instance, it would be 
unwise to develop a long-passing game on a small nar- 
row court. While again if the opponents are known to 
be strong defensively, players with strong guards, it 


Single-arm Overhead to be Used 
When Closely Guarded 
Near Basket. 


HE greatest of all fundamentals in | 


Illegal Guarding. Hacking the Slow 
Undertoss For Basket. 


_ playing the short pass 


Ps 2 


Side-Arm Pass Around Opponent, Following Step to One 
Side. Guard (No. 9) in Proper Position. 


would be unwise to use a long-pass game. The ideal 


‘team is one which’ has’ a variéty jin its offensive play. 


At times they will adopt a long-plass game, then again 
they will enter into a short-passing ‘One.. The most 
common mistake made is in attempting’ fo build up the 
offensive play around ‘a single star who i$ .a-dribbler. 


The: Dribble 


BRIEF comment on the dribble needs emphasis 
as in the correct use of this fundamental: team 
work hangs in the balance, In the past féw years much 
uncertainty has arisen in regard to the use of the 
dribble, owing to past rules But the 
present code allows that a’ person 
cannot recommence a dribble after 
once stopping. This eliminates a 
good deal of the rough work ac- 
quired by a guard in the past. I 
believe that any team that develops 
a dribbling game will'.do so at the 
expense of. their team’ work. Teams 
have been built around. a successful 
dribbler, but when this particular 
man is blocked the whole team goes 
to pieces. Of course it is readily 
seen that dribbling develops individ- 
ual play at the expense of the team 
work. Fast passes are far better. 
The most valuable time to use a 
dribble is when a man has a clear 
field for a chance for a goal him- 
self but is considerable distance from 
the basket. In this case, the free 
man starts toward the goal and gets in a couple of 
bounces for a close shot. One must not over-run the 
bounce, i. e., get too close to the goal; and it is abso- 
lutely essential to have considerable speed and dash, 
in order to elude an opponent. At times, when a man 
is confused, he will immediately dribble. But this 
should only be done when everyone else is covered. 
It invariably happens that when a man is dribbling a 
ball down the field that he will over-run the dribble 
and lose the ball. It 
was shown very dis- 
tinctly in the Univer- 
sity  Pennsylvania- 
Chicago series of 
1908 that the swift 
passing team work. of 
Chicago men _ was 
superior to the individ- 
ual dribbling game of 
Pennsylvania. Therefore, 
I would advise cutting 
out the dribble entirely. 
except when an individ- 
ual can get closer to the 
goal so as to make a 
short basket shot him- 
self, : 
A long passing system 
requires two big, rather 
strong men, one a guard 
and the other a _ pivot 
man, in forward terri- 
tory. The other three 
men on the team travel 
up and down the floor 
and play on the ball. The pivot man should be clever 
in handling the ball.as a great deal depends on_ his 
ability. A spot passing game could be developed in 
which case under certain conditions the ball is passed 
to a certain territory and a certain man is supposed to 
be there. An example of this would be where a man 
has the ball out of bounds in the left hand corner of 
his guarding territory and in putting the ball in play 
he has a cross-pass to a spot at the right of the center 
ring. The pivot man rushes up to this spot and re- 
ceives the ball. : 
A short passing game requires a team of men with 
endurance and every one able to run the floor and 
handle the ball with cleverness. Physi- 
cally it is impossible for a certain type of 
big man to do this. In most cases where 
the short pass game is developed four 
men continually run the floor while in 
other cases the whole five men go up and 
down controlling the ball. The passes 
in this style are very 
quick and the men do 
considerable side- 
stepping and pivoting 
and occasionally take 
a single bounce 
around an opponent. 
The style is not effec- 
tive unless done at 
top speed and the 
question arises, “Is 
the. average beginner 
physically fit to travel 
a full game?” My 
advice therefore is if 


Overhead Throw Used by Tall 
Man Against Short Guard. 
Note Illegal Guarding. 
Keep Hands Off 
Opponent. 


game to shorten the 
time of play. 
(Continued. on page 34) 


Single-arm Push. Rushing by a 
Guard For a Close Shot. 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


MARK TIDD’S CITADEL. 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


: CHAPTER TWENTY. 

HE HAM MER- 

ING down below 

yy kept on steadily 

(€ A for an hour or so. 

a Then there was silence 

for quite a while, I ex- 

pect while The Man’s 

army was getting rested and 

recovering its grit. It was be- 

ginning to grow dusk before 
we saw a single Japanese. 

Mark held a council of war. 

It wasn’t much of a council, if 

that word means people talk- 

ing together and offering each 

other advice. Mark did most 

of the talking and all of the 

advising. It wasn’t because he 

wouldn’t accept advice. No, 

sir. He wasn’t that sort of 


te 
The Man Caught the Steps fellow at all. He was always 


and Hung There. glad to listen, and to change 
; his own plans if somebody 
offered a better one, but right now he was the only one 
who had any plan, Mostly he was. The rest of us 
fellows were pretty good at doing things we.were told, 
and maybe we were up to the average on brains, but 
Mark was a little out of the ordinary there. Anyhow 
he had a different kind of brain. It was the kind that 
can’t help scheming and figuring. So the council of 
war consisted mainly in his telling us what to do. 

“We can’t hold this I-I-line of defenses,” says he. “Tt 
won't be long before we have to make a strategic re- 
tirement to the next floor. That’s our last stronghold, 
and it’s the s-s-strongest. We can hold out there till—” 

“Till it rains, I hope,” says I. “Then we'll get a 
drink.” J 

“Is that still on your mind, Tallow? Well, the first 
minute I have to spare I'll get you a drink.” 

“Is that a promise?” says I. 

“Yes,” says he. 

That settled it. If Mark Tidd said he’d get water 
then water would be got. I was satisfied. 

“How you goin’ to get it?” Plunk says. 

“T don’t know yet,” says Mark. Now wasn’t that just 
like him! He knew there must be some way of getting 
water up there, and he was sure, if there was a way, 
he could find it. 1 wish I was as confident of myself 
as that. Maybe that’s why Mark is more thought of 
by folks than we are—because he never gives up, and 
because he knows if anybody can do a thing he can do 
it too. 

‘We'll have to r-r-retreat,” says he. “Maybe not at 
the next attack, but soon. If The Man uses the scheme 
I’m thinkin’ of we'll retreat right sudden.” i 

“Will we have time,” says I, “to run up the stairs and 
pull them up after us?” ‘ 

“I’ve f-f-fixed it so we will,” says he. You see he’d 
thought it all out and was ready for anything. Of 
course he did make mistakes once ina while, lke for- 
getting the water, but that was seldom. As Uncle Ike 
Bond said when he bought a 
citron because his bad eye- 
sight made him think it was 
a muskmelon, “The best of 
as ‘ll make mistakes.” 

“Now,” says Mark, “we 
want to know when to r-r-re- 
treat. The two guards want 
to know b-because they've 
got farther to run. We'll 
have to have a signal. The 
minute they hear it, or you 
hear it, forget everything but 
how to get to the t-t-top of 
those stairs the quickest way 
there is. The signal will be 
two screeches like this.” He 
showed us, and they were 
‘screeches’ for certain. <A 
catamount would have been 
so proud of them he’d have 
jumped out of his skin. I 
guess a catamount that could 
yowl like that would be a 
sort of opera singer among 
his folks, and they’d pay to 
hear him perform. 

“Will that do?” says Mark. 

“Do?” says I. “Yell like 
that and we won't have to 
retreat. It'll scare the Japs 
stiff so they'll fall down stairs 
and bust their necks.” 

“All right,” says he. “You, 
Tallow, go and tell Motu and 
Binney.” 

I went off to tell them. Motu was leaning on the 
railing looking over when I got there. 

“How’s business?” says I. 

He looked at me sort of blank. Then he smiled so 
all his fine white teeth showed between his lips. “Ha, 
eTallow, it is an American question. I understand. 
To be sure. How is business? There has not been 
business. I have not had a single—what do you say— 
a single customer.” He stopped and looked sort of 
disappointed. “You boys have had all the fighting,” 
he says. “You fight for Motu yet Motu has no part 
in it.” ; 

“Don’t let that worry you,” says I. “Guardin’ is as 
important as fightin’—and harder to do, I expect. Be- 
sides,” says I, “if you was tryin’ to keep pirates from 
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capturin’ a treasure you wouldn’t bring it right up to 
the fightin’ line where they could grab it and run. No, 
sir, you'd keep it back where it would be safe. Well, 
Motu, you’re our treasure after a manner of speaking. 
We're tryin’ to keep the Japanese from takin’ you—so 
we want you back where they can’t haul you off in the 
mix-up. That’s strategy.” 

“Strategy maybe,” says he, “but not honorable strat- 
egy for the treasure. Where others fight for you you 
should fight also for yourself, and not in the rear 
rank, but in front. Let no man be struck a blow in 
your defense that you yourself can take. So my father 
taught me.” 

I sort of figured it out that Motu had the right sort 
of a father. My grandfather fought in our war, and 
that’s exactly the sort of thing he used to tell me. He 
was great on honor,,Granddad was. I told Motu about 
him because I didn’t want him to think American 
boys weren’t taught about honor just as much as 
Japanese boys were. 

“You'll get enough fightin’ before we're through 
with this,” says I, “so don’t worry about takin’ a little 
rest. : 

Then I went on and told Binney, who hadn’t seen 
any of the enemy either. He was worried, though, 
about. a spruce tree that grew pretty close to a win- 
dow. . He’d been thinking that maybe a man could 
climb it and get out on a limb that almost touched the 
wall, and from there jump smack through a window. 
It looked possible to me. 

By this time it was getting quite dark and I hurried 
back to the stairs where Plunk and Mark were sitting. 
Mark had another big sandwich for each of us, so I 
carried supplies to Motu and Binney. Both of them 
asked for water, so I told them we were just out of it 
but would have a fresh supply soon. Binney kicked 
a little about it, but Motu just smiled and said, “If we 
have to have water your Mark Tidd will get it.” 

I went back to my place again, Mark had a couple 
of blankets spread on the floor. “Two men s-s-sleep,” 
says he. “You and Plunk take t-t-turns with Binney 
and Motu.” 

“How about you?” says I. 

“No sleep for me to-night,” he said with that look 
around his jaw that means there’s no use arguing. 
“I’m the general of this army and my b-b-business is 
to be on the job.” 

“That'll give you a little time to think about gettin’ 
water then,” says I, for I was still considerable riled 
up about that. 

Mark grinned like the cat that ate the canary bird. 
He always grins like that when he’s got the best of you, 
so I knew he had been figuring about water and had 
found a way to get it. 


“There’s a f-f-five pound pancake-flour bag up with 


the provisions,” says he. “Fetch’it down.” 

I ran up and got it, and then sat down to see what 
was going to happen. Mark took the bag and measured 
it careful. Then he took some of the clothesline wire— 
there" was about six feet of it left—and twisted and 
turned and braided it into a hoop just a mite smaller 
than the top of the bag. When that was done he put it 
inside the bag about two inches down and folded the 
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thick, tough paper over it. Then, with string out of his 
pocket, he wound it over and over, punching holes every 
little ways to pass the string through. He was mighty 
careful and particular about it. When it was all done 
he had a bucket that would hold a good gallon of water. 
Another short piece of wire made the handle. 

“There,” says he, “that'll hold water.” 

“Yes,” says I, “but the water ’s quite a step down. 
How you goin’ to reach it?” 

“The enemy f-f-furnished us somethin’ to reach it 
with,” says he, pointing to the two-by-four we had cap- 
tured. That’ll reach I calc’late.” 

Sure enough, it would. All we had to do was drive 
a nail in the end and make a hook of it to hold the 
pail. I was so thirsty I could hardly wait, so I grabbed 
the contraption as soon as Mark finished it and rushed 
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It worked a little 
I didn’t have much 


off to where I could reach water. 
clumsy, but it did the business. 
trouble filling the pail. 

You'd better believe water never tasted so good be- 
fore. Mark was perfectly willing to drink, and Plunk 
got away with about a quart. Motu didn’t act very ex- 
cited about it, though he drank hearty enough. 

‘ “T told you,” says he, “that your Mark Tidd could 

Oo. at!” ' 

Binney was last to get a drink. That half emptied 
the pail. 

“Pour the rest in another paper bag,” says Mark, “and 
tie it with a string. Hang it upstairs. M-m-most of it 
will stay long enough. Then f-fill your bucket again 
and hang that upstairs. We won't run any more risks.” 

“Listen,” says Plunk. 

It was now pretty dark. The moon showed just a 
little, but there were clouds which kept covering it up, 
and when they did you couldn't see a dozen feet away. 
But you could hear. We listened dike Plunk told us to, 
and heard several men scurrying around down below. 
Then the moon popped out the clearest it had been and 
we saw! 

“My scheme,” says Mark under his breath, “I knew 
he’d f-f-figger it out.” 

It was a scheme, all right. The Man had made a 
regular lean-to of planks. It was just as wide as the 
stairs and high enough to cover a man. Other planks 
about three feet long made a roof to it so we couldn't 
get at the attackers from above. One man was right 
behind it, and all four of the others were close to him 
hanging onto a two-by-four that pushed it. It was a 
sort of battering ram except that you didn’t batter with 
it—you just pushed it along in front of you and shoved 
anybody out of the way. There wasn’t a way in the 
world for us to stop them. 

“Better screech them screeches,” says I to Mark. 

“Just a minute,” says he. “Help me with that b-b- 
barrel.” 

Mark had the barrel half full of heavy stuff. The 
barrel itself was one of those big oil barrels, and 


weighed so much we could hardly move it. We rolled 
it to the top of the stairs. 
“Wait till I give the w-w-word,” says he. “When I 


let out the signal, give her a shove.” 

We waited till the portable fort was a quarter of the 
way up, then Mark opened his mouth and gave the two 
sereeches. They were better than the sample he had 
given us before. At that we both pushed and down 
rushed and bumped and clattered the barrel. It got 
under way and began to jump. The last five steps be- 
fore it reached the movable fort never were touched 
at all. The barrel just seemed to come to life and leap 
at the enemy like it was trained. Maybe it was. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if Mark had found some way to 
train it. 

Anyhow it jumped at those Japs and hit their shelter 
just above the center. Maybe it didn’t hit it. Wow! 
That barrel and the things in it must have weighed a 
couple of hundred pounds and it was going fast. 

“Scoot,” says Mark to Plunk and me. 

I stopped just long enough to see the shelter smash 
backward and break away from the two-by-four that 
pushed it. The barrel went 
right over it, and you should 
mate have seen those Japanese hop 
had avy 49h 4" out of the way. Then I 
headed up like I’d been sent 
for in a hurry. Plunk beat 
me, Binney was right at my 
heels, next came Motu, and 
Mark brought up the rear. 

“Quick,” says he, “haul up 
the r-r-rope.” 

We grabbed her and pulled. 
It wasn’t a second too soon 
for The Man himself came 
bounding up the stairs below 
and made a jump for the end 
of the stairs we were pulling 
up. He caught it, too, and 
hung there. 

“Motu,” says Mark, 
him to g-g-get off.” 

Motu grinned and grabbed 
his lance. You could see he 
had a job he liked. He went 
to where he could reach the 
man whose hands were now 
on a level with our floor, and 
reached under. I saw him 
draw back his lance for a jab 
—and the jab went home. 
Right into The Man’s stum- 
mick it went. 

“Wourgh,” says The Man, or 
something that sounded like 
it, and dropped like a stone. 
He sat where he fell, or rather rolled over on his side 
with both arms folded across his belt line, and there he 
stayed till a couple of his men came and picked him up. 
He didn’t act very chipper for ten minutes. 


“Here we are,” says Mark, fastening the wire that 
held up the stairs. “They can’t cut this, and they can’t 
g-g-get to us with I-ladders. If they come they’ve got — 
to come through the floor, in an airship, or up these 
s-stairs.” 

“It is a strong place to defend,” says Motu. “But 
hunger and thirst are stronger. For a time we can hold 
out. Maybe days, maybe a week, but in the end we must 
give up. Is it not so, Mark Tidd?” 

“I’ve got an idee,” says Mark, “that any givin’ up 
that’s d-d-done won’t be done by us.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. 


HE JAPANESE came stamping and jabbering 

around under us but that didn’t do any particular 
good that I could see, and after a while they quieted 
down. I, guess they were pretty tired after their day’s 
work, and wanted a rest. 

The first thing Mark had us do was make stronger 
the fastening of the stairs. It was held by a doubled 
wire and a rope. We used up all the wire we had left 
putting on more fastenings, and when we got through 
we felt pretty safe for a while. It would take anybody 
more than a minute to get those stairs down we were 
certain. 

Now we were so high up they didn’t have any ladders 
that could reach us, and we didn’t need to bother watch- 
ing anything but the stairs, so four of us went to sleep 
while one watched. Plunk was the unlucky one. He 
drew the shortest stick. He was to watch from nine 
till twelve, Binney from twelve to three and Motu the 
rest of the night. When that was arranged I rolled up 
in my blanket on the floor and went to sleep. 

Maybe you'll say that wasn’t a comfortable bed, but 
it suited me. I was perfectly satisfied. The way I felt 
I guess I’d have been glad to lie down on a pile of 
cobblestones with a boulder for a pillow. I went to 
sleep so quick I hardly remember lying down, and I 
never wiggled till morning. From nine till six I slept 
and would have been willing to go on for a couple of 
hours more, but Mark Tidd shook me and yelled in my 
ear that breakfast was ready—such as it was. 

While we were eating I got to thinking about things 
and says to Mark: 

“Tf they find any way to get these stairs down we're 
goners, because they can use their movable fort 
and come prancing right up to us.” 

“T’ve b-been calc’latin’ about that fort,” says 
Mark, “and I guess I wasn’t very smart not to 
see a way to stop it before. They won't get us 
with that thingum-bob,” he says. 

“How’ll you stop ’em?” says I. 

“With that s-scantling we captured. It’s come 
in handy, ain’t it? Got water with it. Now 
we'll stop the fort with it.” 

“How?” 

“Easy. When they s-start up—if they ever 
do—we’'ll just jam one end of our two-by-four 
against their fort and the other end of it 
against a step. They'll have to shove the whole 
citadel over into the I-l-lake to move. It'll be 
just like p-pushin’ against a stone wall.” 

“Then what?” says I. 

“Then,” says he,” they'll have to come out and 
fight. We've got better than an even chance 
there.” 

“Where’s the dog?” says I, thinking of him all 
of a sudden. 

Mark shrugged his shoulders. ‘“D-d-down- 
stairs,” says he. “I left him on p-purpose. If 
we had him we might use him, and it sort of 
goes against the grain to be f-fightin’ men with 
a dog.” 

“I'd fight ’em with a crocodile if I had one,” 
says I, and let it go at that. 

“They ought to be prospectin’ around pretty 
soon,” says Binney. “If they leave us alone 
much longer we'll get all out of the habit of 
squabblin’ with ’em.” 

.“Don’t worry,” says Mark. “We won’t have 
t-t-time to form any habits. We ain’t apt to 
have time to spell habit unless we do it two 
letters at a time.” 

“Someone’s down there now,” says Plunk. 

“The Man’s b-been lookin’ over our defenses 
quite a spell,” says Mark. “I’ve noticed him 
p-p-prowlin’ around.” 

“Then,” says Motu, “we may expect a stirring 
up of something directly.” 

Of course, as soon as The Man saw the way 
we had the stairs fastened up with stout wire 
he’d know there wasn’t any use trying to cut it 
with a knife like he did the rope on the stairs 
below. Likewise, unless he was a better schemer 
than Mark Tidd he wouldn’t be able to figure 
out any other place to attack us than right up 
those stairs. So if he got us there was where 
he would have to come, and he would have to 
discover some plan to get our stairs down to 
climb up. 

It might have been easy if he was where he 
could get tools, but it isn’t customary to leave 
many valuable tools lying around an abandoned 
hotel, and he didn’t have very much to work with. I 
guess he was a bit dubious himself for he came and 
stood where we could see him and called up to us: 

“Ho, up the stairs,” says he. “I wish to be speaking 
and talking with you, eh?” 

“Go ahead,” says Mark. 

“T have you caught,” says The Man. “Nobody can go 
away—not at all by any means. Oh, no. You are very 
fast and tight. Is it not honestly so?” 

“We're p-p-perfectly comfortable,” says Mark. “You 
haven’t seen us t-tryin’ to go away, have you?” 

“You will giving up, eh? There has been fight plenty 
enough. For boys you have fight like everything. Oh, 
yes, like everything. Now you are through, I believe. 
Yes?” 

“Now we are t-through you b’lieve—No,” says Mark. 

“The leetle Japanese boy—the bad, naughty leetle 
Japanese boy who runnings away from his father—you 
will now give him to me. In that case of the event 
nothing sfall happen that is not nice. No! No! No! 
And besides additionally there shall be presents for you. 
oe beautiful presents that boys shall like to be owners 
of. 

“We can wait for Christmas,” says Mark. 
in any hurry for p-p-presents.” 

“Ah, but food, eh? There are stomachs that have 
hunger. To be certainly sure. There is thirstiness. It 
is bad and not a pleasant happening to be thirsty. Sup- 
pose I am staying here three days, maybe a week? How 


“We ain't 


is that? You will be starving and thirsting. What 
then? Eh?” 
“Mister,” says Mark, “when you're hungry just 


s-s-send word. We'll be g-glad to lend you some grub. 
We've got p-plenty to last till you’re far, far away.” 


“You are a stubbornness. You do not listen to com- 
monest sense. No. Must I come to take away the bad 
leetle Japanese boy?” 

“You must if you get him. But so far, lookin’ at it 
from the p-p-point of view of a man that’s not int’r- 
ested, you ain’t had much 1-I-luck.” 

“T will buy and paying for the leetle boy. How 
much?” 

“We haven’t any little boys for sale, Mister. And 
now that’ll be about all. This t-truce is over. If you 
ain’t gone from there by the time I count ten we'll open 
f-fire. Git!” 

The Man stared up a moment through his one eye 
glass and grinned and shrugged his shoulders, but be- 
fore Mark had counted ten he was out of range. 

After that we saw a couple of the enemy go over to 
the hotel. 
something to use to cut our wire. They must have 
searched good, for we didn’t see them come back for 
two hours—and one of them had an ax in his hand. 

“Much good that’ll do ’em,” says I. “They can’t reach 
with an ax.” 

“Shucks,” says Mark, “they can p-p-put a longer han- 
dle on it, can’t they?” 

Which is just what they did. It took quite a while to 
cut it and get it ready, so that it was after eleven o'clock 
when they started operations. Then a man came out 
with the ax on a long handle and commenced chopping 
at the wire. There was only a crack a couple of inches 
wide that we could shoot through, and I guess we didn’t 
bother him much. Anyhow he stayed there and swung 
his ax on our wires. They were good and tough, but at 
last he had one cut through. That was the first part of 
the end of things right there. In half an hour the last 


Little by Little They Forced the Door Open Until 
One of Them Squeezed Through. 


wire parted and down went the stairs. The way was 
open—open except for us fellows with our lances and 
slingshots at the top. 

The Man didn’t take any chances, though. . The first 
thing he brought up his movable fort, and sheltered 
behind it, they began the attack. 

“The two-by-four,” says- Mark. “Be ready.” 

Four of us grabbed it and stood holding it till Mark 
said the word. * BSH 

“Now!” says he, and we aimed the scantling right at 
the middle of the fort and whanged it with all our 
might. I'll bet it jarred them good and plenty. Any- 
how they stopped and Mark ran down a couple of steps 
to pick up the scantling and fix it with one end against 
their shelter and the other end against a step.. They 
were stopped. They heaved and pushed-and strained, 
but it wasn’t any good. They couldn’t reach over the 
top of their fort because they’d built a roof there for 
their own protection—and there they were. They could 
push all they wanted to. The more they pushed the 
more tired they’d get and the more fun we'd have. 

At last they tried lifting their contraption from the 
bottom and grabbing our brace, but that wasn’t any 
good. We held it just out of reach and peppered every 
arm. that stuck out. Fifteen minutes of that and they 
saw they were outgeneraled, so they retreated, shelter 
and all. They had gained a point—the stairs were 
down; but we had gained a bigger point—we had beaten 
them. off even when they came at us with their patent 
engine of war. We were pretty tickled I can tell you. 

But The Man wasn’t beaten. In twenty minutes he 
was back again with his fort to make another try. The 
fort looked just like it looked before, but we soon found 
out it was different—a whole heap different. We jabbed 


I expect they were rummaging around for. 
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it with the scantling again, but this time what do you 
calculate happened? Why, they just dropped off a six- 
inch board about the middle, backed away an inch or 
so, grabbed the end of our scantling, and pulled the end 
through the hole where the board had been. Then they 
came right on up. It looked ‘like some new kind of 
spider climbing his thread, for’ as they came on the 
scantling went right inside:and disappeared like the fort 
swallowed it. baie 

Of course we tried to haul the scantling back, but 
they held on to it. In spite of all our wrenching and 
jerking and waggling they kept their end and climbed 
right on slow and sure. as 

“We're done,” says I to Mark. . 

“Not yet,” says he. “Motu, you. keep behind.” 

“No,” says Motu, “I will fight side by side with you.” 

Then Mark spoke short and sharp. “You'll obey or- 
ders,” says he. “If you’re plannin’ on b-bein’ a warrior 
you know what orders are. Keep behind.” - 

Motu looked a bit ashamed and awful disappointed, 
but he did what Mark told him. It mast have been hard 
for him just then, but it was the best plah, ~ 

“You'll get all the f-f-fightin’ you need pretty quick,” 
says Mark, and Motu smiled back at him. 

“When we can’t h-hold ’em back any longer,” says 
Mark, “jump through this door and slam it shut. It'll 
gain a I-little time.” 

“What’s the use gainin’ time?” says Binney. “It won't 
oe much difference if we’re béat now of in half an 

our.” oF 

“A heap of t-t-things can happen in half an hour,” 
says Mark. “We don’t give up till we can’t hang on one 
more second.” 

They were almost onto us now. The fort was at the 

top step. Plunk jumped to the far side and be- 

gan jabbing like aH git out with his lance. 

“Good b-boy,” says Mark, and then those 
Japanese just boiled out from behind their fort 
and came at us. We kept Motu behind and 
fought back the best we.could. If it hadn’t been 
for our lances we wouldn’t have lasted long, 
but we kept together in a knot so they couldn’t 
get behind us, and everlastingly poked them with 
the padded ends of our weapons. 

Finally a man dropped sudden to his knees 
and dived under. He grabbed Plunk and _ they 
went to the floor together and rolled over and 
over, Plunk trying to get away, the man trying 
to hold him. 

“Through the door. Quick!” Mark yelled. 
He knew Plunk wouldn’t suffer much damage, 
but we couldn’t afford to lose another man by 
the same tactics—and we couldn’t rescue Plunk. 
So we jumped backwards through the door and 
just had time to slam it in their faces. We 
didn’t get it to stay shut, though, so as to lock 
it. For the next five minutes it was a ques- 
tion of strength. They pushed in and we pushed 
out. But there were five of them to our four 
and we were boys. Little by little they forced 
us back until one of them squeezed through. 

We had to give back then. The hall was so 
narrow only two of us could fight abreast, and 
the luck fell to Mark and Binney. Motu and 
I got as close behind as we could and used our 
lances whenever we got a chance. It was pretty 
hot work, I can tell you. Then Binney turned 
his ankle and fell, and before he could scramble 
up the enemy had him. 

Now there were just three of us, and they 
forced us back step by step. .The hall was long 
and narrow. There was no chance to take us in 
the flank, so they had to come straight on, but 
they seemed willing enough. Now it was just 
a question of time.“ Pretty soon they would 
push us back to the end of the hall and close in 
on us, and we would be done for. After that 

. Motu’ would be theirs and we would have stood 
the siege in vain. 

Don’t think the Japanese were having a pleas- 
ant time, for they weren’t. A boxing glove can’t 
really hurt you, but it can muss you up a lot 
and a good stiff punch will make you see stars. 
I'll bet there wasn’t a man in the lot of them 

“that hadn’t seen a whole Fourth of July of fire- 
works. But they meant business. Nothing 
could stop them, and on they fought. 

Then, before I realized how far we had gone, 
I backed slam into Motu, who was jammed 
against the wall. It was our last stand, and 
we made it a good one. It wasn’t long before 
they had us wedged so tight we couldn’t wiggle, 

and then hands grabbed me. It was all over,. Of course 
I thrashed around the best I could,-and I expect the 
others. were doing the same, but it wasn’t long before 
they had me good and fast. It wasn’t any use to strug- 
gle, so I lay quiet, feeling pretty tired and sore and 
sorry. And then—and then would you believe me, but 
I heard a sound that sent the life and courage back into 
me with a jump. 

“Listen, Mark,” I yelled. 

“T heard it, Tallow,” says he. 

The Japanese heard it, too, for they looked pretty 
startled and stared at’each other. Then we heard the 
sound again. It was the toot of an automobile horn. 
The kind of horn you hear on great big sixty-horse- 
power cars. 

“Whoop,” I yelled, “it ain’t over yet.” 

The Japanese were listening, and for a minute my 
man didn’t hang onto me as tight as he ought to. I 
gave a sudden wrench and rolled out from under him. 
Before he could lay hands on me again I was up and 
running down that hall faster than the man who won 
the hundred yard dash in the Olympic Games over at 
Stockholm. : 

I plunged out of the door and threw myself down- 
stairs. The Japanese was right at my heels, but at the 
ground floor he stopped, for, just across the bridge was 
a whopping big car with seven or eight men in it, some 
white, some Japanese, and just getting out was an im- 
portant-looking little Japanese gentleman with a tall 
silk hat and a frock coat. 

“Hey.” I yelled. “You’re just in time. 
Quick !” ' 

In a minute the whole of them were out of the car 
and hurrying toward me. 


Come here! 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO. 


HE LITTLE Japanese gentleman kept ahead in 
spite of his silk hat and frock coat. When he got 
to me he grabbed me by the arm and shook me. 

“Where is he?” he says, his voice shaking with worry 
and excitement. “Has harm come to him?” 

“No,” says I, “but it was comin’ rapid when I saw 
him last. Bring on your army.” 

I turned and ran toward the citadel with the whole 
pack of them at my héels. Just as we got to the bridge 
The Man Who Will Come, with a couple of his men at 
his back came tearing downstairs, but as soon as they 
saw the reinforcements they stopped and hesitated and 
then began to climb back again. 

The little Japanese gentleman shouted something in 
an angry voice and put on more steam so that he passed 
me and got to the stairs first. We all ran up in a crowd. 
For a minute The Man stood at the top as though he’d 
make a fight for it, but panic got him, I guess, and he 
turned like he’d lost his head and tried to scoot three 
ways at once. 

We pounded right up and two of our Japanese 
grabbed him by the arms. He didn’t even struggle. 
Three of his followers huddled back in a corner of the 
gallery glowering and sullen, but frightened—and the 
reinforcements attended to them. 

“Where is he?” the little Japanese gentleman de- 
manded, and I pointed through the door just as Mark 
and Motu shoved the fourth of The Man’s men out of 
the way and stepped into sight. Then a surprising thing 
happened. 

The dignified little Japanese gentleman, silk hat and 
frock coat and all, went right down on his knees and 
bowed so his face was almost rubbing against the 
boards, and in a strangled voice said something in their 
own language to Motu, who stopped with the greatest 
look of surprise at sight of him. Then Motu stood 
still and drew himself up to his full height—and smiled. 
It’s hard to say just how he looked, but I guess stately 
is the only word for it. He looked like a boy who was 
used to having folks go down on their knees and rub 
their noses in the splinters for him. 


He’ said something to the little Japanese gentleman, | 


who got up on his feet, his face working and his eyes 
blinking as if he was so happy he was about ready to 
cry. 

- “It is well you have come,” Motu says to him in 
English. “The ears of my serene uncle shall hear how 
you arrived—and there shall be fresh honors and dis- 
tinctions for one who already stands among the fore- 
most.” 

“You are safe? You are untouched by the hands of 
these pigs. If one has so much as defiled your sacred 
person with the touch of a finger—” 

“Good friend,” says Motu, with a gentle smile, “we 
are in America.” 

“True.” The little gentleman glared back at The Man 
and his army. “Here they are safe. But let them once 
return to their home—” 

“That shall be their punishment,” says Motu. ‘Never 
again in life. shall they set foot on the shores of our 
land; never shall their unworthy eyes gaze on its beau- 
ties, never again behold the majesty of sacred Fuji 
Yama. In foreign lands, far from the graves of their 
ancestors, shall they pass away, and in their native vil- 
lages their names shall be spoken with bitter words and 
reviling. That is my will in the matter.” While Motu 


spoke his face had been stern, but not cruel or vindic- 
tive. He had spoken like a great and just judge passing 
sentence on the guilty. 

Now he turned to us—the four of us, for Plunk and 
Binney were with us again, rumpled and battered a bit, 
with their clothes ready to go into the rag bag. 

“My friends,” says he, “let me present to you Count 
Takisuji, minister from the Imperial Court of Japan to 
The United States.” 

Well, sir, you could have bought me for a cent. Here 
was a boy smaller than me, and a foreign minister went 
down on his knees and risked getting a sliver in his nose 
at sight of him. I felt all fluffy inside. None of us had 
ever seen a great man before, a man great enough to 
be the representative of an empire at the capitol of our 
country—and now that we saw him we discovered we'd 
been hobnobbing with and bossing and fooling around 
with a fellow that such a man bowed and scraped to. 
It was sure amazing. 

Motu went on speaking: 

“These four, Count,” says he, “are the best and brav- 
est friends I have ever known. They came upon me in 
trouble—a foreigner, poor, wearing the clothes I now 
wear. But they asked no questions, sought no reward, 
befriended me out of the largeness of their hearts for 
the honor of their fatherland. Motu I was to them, 
and nothing more—a poor Japanese boy who needed 
friends. They took me in, fed me, gave me lodging. 
Then when he came,” here Motu nodded toward The 
Man Who Will Come, “they fought for me—fought for 
me like warriors of ancient days when men were greater 
and wiser and stronger than they are to-day.” Then he 
set to and told them the whole story from beginning to 
end. He didn’t omit a thing. He told about Mark Tidd’s 
strategy and about my swimming and about the bravery 
and faithfulness of Binney and Plunk, and everything. 
Then he introduced each of us by name. 

“Here,” says he, “is Mark Tidd, our general. But for 
the wisdom and cunning of his brain your coming would 
have been useless.” 

“There wouldn’t have been any comin’,” says I, for- 
getting myself and interrupting. The Count frowned, 
but Motu smiled and asked why. 

Then I told him about the letter Mark wrote to. the 
Japanese minister, and how he had figured out that 
Motu was somebody important. The minister nodded. 
“It was the letter brought me,” says he. 

“IT might have known,” says Motu. “Who but Mark 
Tidd could have brought you? But how did he send the 
letter, Tallow?” 

Now that was embarrassing. I didn’t want to do any 
bragging about myself, and I muttered under my breath, 
and got red and felt like I was standing close to a 
furnace. Out of the tail of my eye I saw Mark Tidd 
grin. He knew how I was feeling, all right. 

“It was like this, Motu,” says he, and again I saw the 
Count frown, but Motu shook his head at him. “Tallow 
s-s-sneaked off the other night and swam the I-lake with 
the letter, and got a man to mail it. He was just 
swimmin’ back again when the enemy made a 1-landin’ 
on our island.” 


Motu bowed to me as natural and graceful as could ° 


be, and I tried to bow back, but I was pretty clumsy 
about it. We don’t have much practice in that sort of 
politeness here, which maybe isn’t any credit to us. 

“It was a fine deed, a brave deed, Tallow. The story 
of that swim, the story of your dive from the balcony, 
shall not die.” 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


He went on introducing us and the minister shook 
hands with each of us. 

“They are of the Samurai,” says Motu, and the Count 
raised his eyebrows with surprise. I couldn’t see why 
then, but later I found out. “Each of them, Count, is 
entitled to wear the short sword and to see the face of 
majesty.” 

“Maybe,” says the Count, “it would be well to tell 
these young men for whom they have been fighting. 
In these days when your secret was not known they 
have grown familiar. dt did no harm, but now—it is not 
seemly for them, nor for you.” 

Motu smiled again and patted Mark on the shoulder. 
“Always it shall be as it is now. To these four I shall 
be Motu, their true friend and companion in dangers. 
They shall speak to me by no title, nor shall they bow 
to me or treat me otherwise than as one of themselves 
—an American boy. So shall I be proud to be known 
and | accepted. But you may tell them, Count, who I 
am. 

The Count bowed low. “His highness is kind beyond 
the power of words to express. You have been honored 
as few have been honored, yet I, Count Takisuji, say it 
is deserved. Him whom you have served is His High- 
ness Prince Motu, nephew to his Imperial Majesty, 
Emperor of Japan.” 

“Whee !” says I, half under my breath, “but we caught 
a big fish.” 

Motu laughed. “But remember,” says he, “to you I 
am still Motu—always I shall be but Motu, your true 
friend, forever at your service.” 

Mark Tidd was squinting his little eyes and wrinkling 
his stub of a nose. 

“T d-don’t want to act like I was curious,” says he, 
“but what in t-t-tunket is a royal p-prince doin’ alone in 
the mountains here? From what I’ve read of princes 
it ain’t exactly a habit with them to be ten t-thousand 
miles from home alone, in borrowed pants.” 

“You shall know, Mark Tidd, for it is your right. 
The story reflects small credit on a part of my country- 
men. You know, Mark, that of late there has been 
talk of war between your land and mine. It has made 
the heart of my uncle heavy with sorrow, for he knows 
much of your United States and his friendship is truly 
yours. But misunderstandings have arisen, Our people 
have been inflamed against you by men who are no 
better than traitors. Your people have been made to 
feel bitter against us. Even those in power at Wash- 
ington and in Tokio have been led astray, But His 
Majesty, my uncle, was not led astray, and he knew 
your President was wise and just. So, saying nothing 
to any, he sent me, his relative, as a special and personal 
envoy to your President with words and assurances of 
peace. A message he gave to my keeping which would 
assure your President that a lasting peace depended on 
you alone.” He stopped and thought a moment, then 
went on: 

“But my mission was discovered by traitors who de- 
sire war because it will be of profit to them. They want 
to see battleships built and cannon manufactured—and 
men slain. Well they knew the state of the public mind, 
how a spark might cause an explosion that even the 
Emperor could not withstand. With me they planned 
to make that spark. 

“In my land,” says Motu, “the people are kind to me; 
they have given me their affection. It is good. So, 
these traitors said to themselves, if harm comes to 

(Continued on page 37) 
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MAJOR REDHEAD—THE WOODPECKER 


of militarism among some of our birds, 

for speaking of Major Red Head, Mr. Bur- 

roughs says, “His coat of red, white and 
steel blue bespeak him an officer of rank,” and 
may we not add that his very polite manner of 
making a bow and saluting us, as he often does, 
also bespeak an officer of rank or of noble an- 
cestry? 

Alexander Wilson, the pioneer of American 
ornithologists while on his way to Philadelphia, 
soon after arriving in this country from his 
native Scotland, saw a Red Head flitting among 
the trees and his beautiful color of red, white 
and dark blue kindled his enthusiasm for a knowledge 
of our birds and at that moment an ornithologist was 
born to succeed a poet. 

Unlike Dr. Downey, to whom he is related by family 
ties the Major does not always remain with us during 
the winter, for he is very fond of nuts and if there is 
a shortage in the crop he usually disappears about the 
first of October and returns again the following May. 
The Red Heads nest in dead stumps, limbs and tele- 
graph poles, the telegraph pole also being used as a 
lookout station. Unlike the other members of the order 
of Woodpeckers, the Red Heads also hunt insects in the 
air, especially during the nesting season by flying out 
after them from their point of lookout and catching 
them on the wing. They do not do much operating on 
the bark of trees as Dr. Downey does, although in the 
autumn and winter some of their food is procured in 
this way. But even then they prefer to feed on nuts 
and only dig for grubs when the nut supply has become 
exhausted or nearly so. 

The Major is very easily attracted by putting broken 
pieces of walnuts on a tray, and will become almost as 
tame as the Downeys and Nuthatches. He is also very 
fond of suet and will feed upon both during either sum- 
mer or winter. He destroys immense numbers of grass- 
hoppers, ants and beetles. I have seen him follow work- 
men in the field catching a grasshopper or beetle and 
carrying it off to his young, but he is seldom seen hop- 
ping along on the ground like Mr. Flicker who feeds 
mostly upon ants and is seen hopping from one ant hill 
to another. 

The cape or hood worn by the young Red Heads is 
gray. They do not come out in their gay colors until 
sometime in January. I remember the first youne Red 
Head I ever saw. tle came into our neighborhood one 


|: THESE war times we can even find signs 


By WILLIAM B. HOOT 


HE UNITED STATES Department of Agriculture issues two Far- 
mers’ Bulletins which are of particular interest to bird lovers. 
are: No. 609, Bird Houses and How to Build Them; No. 621, How to 
Attract Birds in Northeastern United States. 
as long as the supply lasts, on application to any United States Senator, 
Representative, or to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Major Redhead is a Doughty Warrior. 
day in October; my attention was attracted to him when 


| noticed a large collection of birds in the trees and on 
the wires near our house. There were robins, bluebirds, 


They will be sent free, 


cedar waxwings, nuthatches and some of the 
sparrow family; they all seemed greatly inter- 
ested in a bird sitting upon the limb of a white- 
ash tree near-by. I heard a peculiar sound com- 
ing from that direction, a sort of crackling noise 
somewhat like the creaking of Mr. Kingfisher 
when in flight, and there sat the. author of all 
the noise and the object of all the attention, 
bowing first to one side and then to the other 
and all of the time uttering his very peculiar 
vocabulary. He seemed to be as much of a puz- 
zle to the birds as he was to me. He remained 
in our neighborhood from that time on for near- 
ly two years both summer and winter, and be- 
came a regular patron at my food station. But he con- 
tinued to be a puzzle to me until in January when he 
began to put off his gray apparel, replacing it with red. 

His coat is not the only sign of his being a militarist, 
for he was always getting into a scrap with his neigh- 
bors. He seemed to be anxious to be the bully of the 
whole neighborhood, for I often saw him get into mix- 
ups with the Hairys, Downeys, Jays and chase Nutchey, 
the acrobat. He seems to hold an unreconcilable grudge 
against Nutchey for he will chase him whenever and 
wherever he sees him, and would no doubt do him in- 
jury if he could catch him, but Nutchey is too wary to 
be caught napping. When we think of his being more 
than again as large as Nutchey we are led to think that 
after all it may not be wise to be too well prepared. 
But Major Red Head also met his Waterloo. One day 
Mr. Purple Grackle came into the neighborhood and the 
Major started after him. But Mr. Grackle was not of 
the kind to be driven away and it may have been lucky 
for the Major that I came upon the scene just then or 
he might have become the victim of a severe thrashing. 
It was not long after this when I saw him trying to en- 
large the hole to a nesting box. The box was made of 
hemlock boards and being very hard he made very little 
headway, but he continued to bang away at it until dark- 
ness set in. After his experience with Mr. Grackle it 
looked as if he were trying to use up some of his sur- 
_ energy on the nesting box instead of on his neigh- 

ors. 

It is said that sometimes the Red Headed Woodpeck- 
ers steal the young from smaller birds nests and feed 
them to their babies, but otherwise they are conceded to 
be of very great value as pest destroyers and worthy of 
being attracted, especially because of their beautiful and 
striking color for they are birds that everyone will 
recognize at a long distance. 
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URING the last two months we-have had 
articles on trapping, but these are holiday times, 
and we will give all the small creatures a recess 
while we devote our ingenuity and time to mak- 

ing other people happy. Of course, | am talking to 
outdoor boys, and that means all boys, for I firmly 
believe that the only indoor boys are those who have 
not had an opportunity to. spend their 
leisure in the open. Since I am talking 
to outdoor boys, I will try to tell them 
how to make appropriate New Year’s 
and birthday gifts for their chums and 
schoolmates, or their brothers and cous- 
ins, gifts which will be appreciated, and 
which are appropriate to the outdoor life... 

First in 1905 and again in 1910 (when the present 
form of the Boy Scout movement was launched), I 
was made a committee of one on uniform, 
and designed a costume made up from the 
clothes worn by hunters and fishermen / 
with a cowboy hat as being most appro- 
priate for outdoor work. With this uni- 
form was a leather belt and to the belt shy 
was attached a scabbard containing a f*gstce's) 
small camp axe, made after the design of }”4 r 
the one carried by the celebrated Daniel #777 7 7 
Boone. . 4" 

Since that first and second scout cos- 
tume was adopted, the camp axe, or 7 
Daniel Boone tomahawk, has circled the world, along 
with the American cowboy hat, and all boys, whether 
they be Boy Scouts, Boy Pioneers, or simply good 
wholesome American boys, when they now go to the 
open, to camp or to hike, carry at their belts alittle 
camp axe modeled something like the one shown by 
Fig. 1. With these camp axes are 
sold leather scabbards to protect 
the blades, but at our summer 
’ school last season all the boys were 
required to make their own axe 
scabbards, and the result’ was so 
much more picturesque than the scabbards of commerce 
that I would like to see it more universally adopted. 

Figure 1 shows the ordinary camp axe—in- fact, I 
drew it directly from my own personal tomahawk. 
Fig. 2 shows the piece of buckskin, moosehide or raw- 
hide from which the scabbard is made. The dotted 
line shows the way the axe handle should slip through 
the hole in the leather. This hole should be made 
plenty large enough for the axe handle to slip in and 
out easily, but it should not be too large. Fig. 3 shows 
the piece of leather, rawhide or buckskin folded over 
in the form of a scabbard. Fig. 4 shows the same with 
the axe within it. But the scabbard must be sewed up 
at the two ends to make it complete, and this can be 
done with a whang string, or an ordinary leather shoe 
string or a belt lacing. The way to do it is to first 
punch holes through the scabbard where the stitches 
are to go. Make these holes with a leather-punch or an 
awl; or, lacking better tools, place the skin upon a soft 
pine board, and use a wire nail and 
a hammer with which to punch the 
holes through the skin. 

To sew together the edges of a 
piece of skin, run a lacing through 
the top hole as in Fig. 5-A. Let the ; 
string be pulled through so that : 
one-half of the lacing is on one side, and the other half 
on the other side. Now then, bring the two points of 
the string from the opposite sides of the leather, and 
push them both through the second hole as shown in 
Figs. 5 and 6. Continue to do this, drawing the lacing 


tight as in Fig. 7, until the thing is complete. This will 
give a neat, and at the same time, a savage and 
picturesque appearance. 

Some axes are so constructed that when they are 
sharp (and an axe should always be sharp), there is 
constant danger of cutting the lacings when 
sliding the blade in and out of the scabbard. © 
One of my best axes has this peculiarity, and 
to obviate the danger of cutting the scabbard | 
each time the axe is withdrawn, a piece of. 
ordinary tin may be stitched into the scab- 
bard where the blade of the axe fits. Fig. 9 
shows how to place the tin over a piece of 
wood and hammer it into the right form. 
Fig. 10 shows the same piece of tin. Holes 
are made in the tin shield by placing it over a piece of 
soft wood and driving a nail through it at the proper 
points. The tin may then be placed in the scabbard 
and stitched in place with leather strings run through 
holes in the leather scabbard and those in the tin, 
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How To Make Artistic Piohest 
Holiday Gifts For Our 
Outdoor Chums 


In order to carry the scabbard on the belt, loops 
through which the belt can run must be stitched on to 
the scabbard before the leather is sewed up (Fig. 8). 
Also, before the scabbard is sewed 
together, the top flap, which comes 
over and protects the blade from 
wind and weather, should be fringed, 
as in Fig. 12. To do this, place the 
leather on a piece of board, and cut- 
ting with the grain of the board, 
slash out the fringe as shown in 
Fig. 11. With very soft buckskin, 
shears may be used in place of a 
knife. 

In order that the scabbard may be 
complete, it should have a leather 
rosette upon the outside, as shown 
in Fig. 12, through this a line is run, 
which hangs down in an ornamental 
manner when not in use, and which 
may be made to prevent the axe from 
dropping out of the scabbard by 
fastening the string to the handle 
with a half hitch or a plain square 
knot (Fig. 12-B). 

If: this scabbard is made as de- 
scribed, and made as well as any of 
the forty odd boys at our camp last 
year could have made it, it will be a 
most appropriate Christ- 
mas or New Year’s gift 
for an outdoor boy. Of 
course, to make the gift 
complete, it should contain 
a new axe. 

The skin for these scab- 
bards may be obtained 
from taxidermists and 
from harness shops, where 
they have the rawhide or 
whang string leather, but 
the best skin which I have 
been able to procure is a mouse-colored hide purchased 
of Montgomery, Ward & Co., Chicago. This skin was 
pliable, was easily cut, had the texture of an elkhide, 
and looked like a skin dressed by wild people, and not 
like the product of the civilized tannery. 


The Camera Case 


INCE we are giving our little brothers in fur over- 

“ coats a holiday respite from our persecution, this 
being the time of “peace on earth, good will to men,” 
a very appropriate gift is a camera case, for nowadays 
one can hunt year in and year out, regardless of the 
game laws, if one uses a camera instead of a trap or 
gun. At the same time one’s success is recorded in 


black and white, and in an interesting form, which may. 


be kept indefinitely in an album made for the purpose. 
I have carried a camera back and forth across the 
continent a number of times and I have carried it by 
canoe and on horseback, and on the cowcatcher, and 
on the tender of an engine, over the mountains on foot 
and over the treacherous glaciers, and I have discovered 
that-for an outdoor man some sort of leather case for 
his camera is absolutely necessary. I have also dis- 
covered that, light as a modern camera is, it will some- 
times weigh a ton at the end ‘of a hard day’s tramp, 
atid the strap over the shoulder will cut like a string. 
So, to obviate this, I always use a broad strip of leather 
through which the shoulder strap is run;.as shown in 
Figs. 15 and 16. 
o make a camera case, get a piece of skin guru 
of the.shape of Fig..13: Fold it as shown in: f 
Fig. 14, and stitch the edges together, allow- 
ing the flap to go over the front of the case. 
When the edges are stitched at the corners 
and at the bottom, and the strap -at the 
shoulder is laced on (which, by the way, 
should be before the case is stitched to- 
gether) the front of the flap may be fringed 
as shown in Fig. 11, so that it will appear 
as it does in Fig. 15. 
A rosette similar to the one on the axe 

\ scabbard (Fig. 12) may be lashed by a single 
loop to the flap of the camera case. In 
Fig. 15 it.shows the underside of the flap, 
and consequently the rosette is not seen, but 
the two ends of the string do appear, and 
also the little loop where the string comes 
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through the flap. : 

_ A button or “frog” made of a piece of buck horn, 
ivory, bone, or a neat piece of wild cherry stick, 
should be fastened near the bottom of the camera case, 
by running the two ends of the string through the two 


holes in the camera case, and tying them together 
on the inside. 

Of course, if you are going to make a present ‘of 
this kind of a case, it will be necessary for you to 
surreptitiously (which means “on the sly”) secure a 
paper pattern that fits your friend’s camera. Be sure 
to make it large enough so that the camera will not 
stick when withdrawing it or replacing it in its case. 

The case itself may be decorated with Indian signs, 
one of which is the swastika, recognized as a sign of 
good luck by both Indians and white people, with the 
heart, through which run three wavy lines, making 
the sign of joy, mirth and gladness, and with a circle, 
inside of which is a forked stick and a crudely drawn 
buffalo skull. The forked stick is used in cooking 
over the fire, the buffalo skull represents the meat, 
the circle the corral, and the whole means plenty. 

At the library you can probably find some govern- 
ment reports on basketry, or Indian rugs, and you may 
copy some designs from this, or you 
may there find.a copy of my book 
now on the press, on Signs, Symbols 
and Signals. Or you may visit the 
museum and copy the design from 
the pottery there exhibited. What 
you want is to have real American 
Indian signs on your real American 
camera case, for this case like the 
Indian hieroglyphics, was invénted 
here, in America, by an American for 
Americans. 

It is time that everything Ameri- 
can, including THr American Boy, 
should be brought to the front. The 
old world ideas have proved to be a 
most horrible failure, for, as the Good 
Book says, “A tree is known by its 
fruits,” and so far as we can judge 
at the present writing, the only place 
upon this poor little 
old world of ours 
where the message of 
peace on earth, good 


| { 
will to men, can be 
proclaimed, is right 


here in the United States, 
under the Stars and 
Stripes. So a Happy New 
Year to all American boys 
and would-be American 
boys, and when they make 
their axe scabbards and their camera cases, let them re- 
joice that these things were not borrowed from abroad, 
but originated here in this land, where so many good 
things have been born, such as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, a corollary (which means consequence) of 


the Fatherhood of God and the Brother of Man taught 
in the Good Book. Also this is the country where the 
Boy Scout idea was born, of good American parentage, 
“and this is the country where THE AMERICAN Boy was 
born, and is now printed for YOU. 
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Air-Driven Motor Cars 


UTOMOBILE TRUCKS with propellers like an 

aeroplane are now skimming lightly over the 
sands of the Moroccan desert transporting troops, food 
and ammunition supplies for the French army. In 
addition to the usual rear-wheel drive of motor trucks, 
the transports have an eight-foot propeller, which 
makes 1,000 revolutions a minute, at the rear of the 
car. The propeller is driven by the same engine that 
operates the rec: wheels. A 
_ The aeroplane propeller enables the car to travel 
lightly at a speed of from forty to fifty miles an hour 
over soft ground and sand in which a heavily-loaded 
army transport, dependent upon the rear-wheel drive, 
would sink into the ground up to the hubs and get 
stuck. When the aero-auto hits a hill or bump it thes 
through the air, a few inches above the ground. The 
new machine is not only a great saver in time and 
wear and. tear on the machine, but also it travels so 
lightly over bad spots in the military roads that it 
does not leave them corrugated with ruts and impass- 
able for infantry. 
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HE WISE old mother fox slowly climbed the 
steep, rocky ascent at the summit of which lay 
’ her intricately hidden cave. Her steps lagged, 
and she lifted her feet as if the weight of them 
was too much for her slim, lithe body. Her whole form 
seemed to be drooping, pulled down as if by some heavy, 
invisible burden; while even the partridge she carried, 
clenched tightly in her teeth and slung back over her 
shoulder, caused her head to hang low and her tongue 
to loll as panting breaths came from her mouth. It had 
been a hard, hard morning! 

Up there ahead of her, in the den so proudly discov- 
ered by her mate two seasons before, were three fuzzy 
little cubs. For them, almost all the night before, she 
had foraged for miles about—and without the slightest 
success. Up at dawn, this morning, she had once more 
set out on her daily, ever-necessary hunt—and this lone 
partridge, not even plump, was the entire result. Her 
cubs, now, were at the age where they needed good solid 
meat; and that meant that they were also at that worri- 
some period where the parents must do all the hunting. 
The youngsters, as yet inexperienced, might get the 
whole family into dangerous trouble were they allowed 
to go foraging any distance from home. Well the 
mother knew that—for years before, with her first litter, 
had she not lost them all when one had shrieked his 
delight at the capture of a rabbit and a big lynx had 
heard and swooped down upon them? No, as yet they 
were too young to sally forth, except about the immedi- 
ate vicinity of their home. 

Also, the careful, loving mother was alone in her 
guardianship. Her mate, but a short while before the 
advent of the puppies, had gone down to his doom under 
the teeth of the great, huge hound who lived in the 
farmhouse in the valley—the hound that even now made 
life miserable for the surviving parent. Always she 
must think of him; always have her eyes wide open and 
her ears alert, no matter when or where or what the 
occasion. For should he once discover the whereabouts 
of her lair, it would be but a matter of time before her 
little family would perish. Yes, she felt that if that 
dangerous hound were once out of the way her other 
troubles would appear insignificant and the world a very 
happy place. Even that morning she had heard his bay- 
ing, and had hastily left her place in the runway where 
she had been waiting for hours in the hope of securing 
arabbit. She felt fortunate that he had not come across 
her tracks. 

It had been a hard and lean morning. In addition to 
the hound, there were other enemies—many of them. 
There was the pair of big lynxes who dwelt on the 
other side of the hill, always looking for just such a 
tender morsel as young fox meat; there was the old 
black bear who had so many times come sniffing about 
her den, but who had not found it as .yet; and there 
were many, many others, large and small, who would 
have snapped out the lives of her youngsters should 
they once discover the cave while the mother was away! 
‘ But of all these—of all these countless hunters 
who were constantly harassing her—the wise old fox 
feared the hound of the valley more than all the horde 
massed together. Should he once discover her den, she 
knew that the lives of her cubs were inevitably lost; for, 
once the dog learned of it, she knew that soon he would 
come, followed by his master—one of those fearful, 
terrible man-creatures. And, when the latter came, 
there came with them the hopeless, hateful process of 
“smoking out.” 


ES, she feared the hound, thinking of him day and 

night, until her usually steady nerves were racked 
and worn to shreds. Always, when leaving or approach- 
ing her den, she took the longest, most difficult route. 
being especially careful to step only on rock—for rock 
does not hold the scent for long. And now, nearing 
home, she quickened her steps and took the most inac- 
cessible way, being careful to touch no earth. Again the 
dumb fear came to her heart. Were her whelps safe? 
Had the hound found them in her absence? Had the 
lynx, or the bear, or various others, discovered her 
home? Had the youngsters themselves broken her 
daily, rigid rule and teaching and left the den to fall 
into the clutches of some marauder ? She hoped 
not—hoped not! She had taught them never to leave 
the cave while she was away, even administering hard 
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punishment. They were at the age, though, where curi- 
osity was their besetting sin and one they longed to 
gratify—to see outside of that dark den, where they 
were allowed only with their mother! . . . Were 
they safe—were they safe? It was the dreaded thought 
that was always in her brain when she was not with 
them. But soon she would learn—soon she would place 
the partridge before their hungry little jaws! 

But the God of the Wild, apparently had decreed 
otherwise. Suddenly, when she was not more than a 
hundred and fifty feet from the lair, there came to her 
the shrill, penetrating voice of the hound, raised in 
triumph. Like a flash she turned, her body stiffening, 
her eyes narrowing, her lips lifting in a snarl. Below, 
in plain sight and not a hundred feet away, was the 
enemy she dreaded more than all, coming on in long, 
swift, ungainly leaps! It was a hard and bitter 
climax to a hard and bitter morning—for her scent he 
had not found, and had but chanced to see her. Yet 
her clear, wily brain worked like lightning. The one 
thing that would mean her own safety she must not do 
—go to her den! At all costs and above all else she 
must avoid this; she must take this marauder far, far 
away from her little cubs! The thought and the action 
were instantaneous. Immediately, with but a fleeting 
thought of the unjustness of her lot, she dropped her 
partridge into a bush, stretched her tired and aching 
muscles, and put her belly to the ground and raced off 
in the opposite direction of her home. How long the 
chase would be, whether or not she might survive it in 
her tired condition, she did not know! All that she 
could do was fight—fight her lone, hard battle of wits 
and endurance until a single drop of blood remained in 
her valiant little body! 

At first, she gathered a lightning-like burst of speed 
that took her down into the flatter woodland a good two 
hundred yards in advance of her pursuer. Then she 
paid strict attention to her one rule that must never be 
broken—the conserving of her strength until the cru- 
cial moment arrived, as it always must in her eventful 
life. She sped along at an easy, regular pace that was 
calculated not to tire or strain her muscles. It seemed 
strange, now that danger threatened, how she had been 
able so instantaneously to throw off her depressing 
fatigue and start out as if fresh and strong and in the 
best of condition. Nevertheless, she realized that her 
hard night and harder morning must eventually tell— 
that it had, perhaps, cut down her endurance by almost 
one-half. But even that half that remained was not a 
thing to be scorned—far, far from it, indeed! 


ER STOUT HEART was confident, her limbs were 

working in perfect unison, and she covered per- 
haps two miles or so on a straight, unswerving line 
through the woods which she knew so well. The hound, 
behind her, had cut down the distance separating them, 
but he was still far enough behind to cause her no 
worry. The pursuer, more anxious at every bound to 
capture his prize, bayed his joy loudly and quickened 
the pace, hoping that he might conquer at the outset by 
a dash of sheer speed. He was but a mongrel—a long, 
rangy, huge-jawed brute—yet he seemed made of iron 
and never gave up the chase until his prospective prey 
had hopelessly eluded him or until he dropped in his 
tracks. This the fox knew, and as she did not care to 
let out her reserve speed at the present moment, she 
resorted to the inherent cunning that is the heritage of 
her kind. 

Her path had been along a beaten runway, and from 
this she quickly turned and darted off into the thickness 
of the forest. Under a low juniper tree she squeezed, 
over a pile of deadwood she leaped, through thorny 
underbrush she cut her way, onto a log she jumped, fol- 
lowed it up for its entire length, and then shot off and 
made for the extreme left of the route she had formerly 
been traversing. That, she was sure, would give the 
hound a little trouble; it would allow her, at least, to 
gain perhaps a hundred yards before he satisfactorily 
unravelled her tangled scent—and the ground would be 
gained without her having had to increase her pace. 
And every hundred yards gained—even every single 
yard gained—might mean the saving of her life. 

But the hound behind her was no ordinary animal. 
mongrel though he was, as she had already known. Yes. 
mongrel though he was, there was not another in all the 


She Shot Lightly Into the Air, Just Barely Touched the Plank, and Sailed On. 
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wild, barren country—and the fox had been acquainted 
with quite a few—who could run down a difficult scent 
more quickly than he could. Even she was surprised 
this time, for she did not gain one-third the distance 
she had expected to. So once more, until she arrived at 
a spot she had in mind that was propitious for covering 
her trail, she set off on an even, rythmic lope that would 
keep her out of reach of those menacing jaws behind 
her. What she must not do, though, was to lead her 
trailer in the vicinity of any man-creature’s dwelling— 
for then one of those dréaded beings, hearing the dog’s 
baying, might come forth with one of those long, black 
sticks that boomed red noise and ended life at such a 
distance ! 

After another few miles had been covered along an 
open path, the fox took on a new burst of speed and 
lengthened the ground between them. Once out of his 
sight as she topped a small hillock, she circled several 
times in her tracks, turned back the way she had come 
for perhaps a hundred yards, again darted diagonally 
ahead, and made for the shallow, tinkling brook that 
rippled along through the verdant forest. Although 
disliking water as much as any of her kind, here was 
an occasion that demanded using it. It was with a little 
shiver and mincing steps that she entered the water that 
was not more than two or three inches deep. Even then, 
as she made her way as swiftly as possible up the cur- 
rent, she always took pains, whenever possible, to make 
her progress by using the stones that jutted out above 
the surface. 


ACK at the spot where she had doubled her scent 

she could hear the hound baying, furious at having 
been outwitted for the moment. Then she heard the 
note of glad joy as he once more picked up the scent; 
but only for an instant did she hear it raised in triumph; 
which told her that he had without doubt come to the 
brook. She had traversed it for perhaps half a mile, 
and then decided that it was time to leave it and make 
one of the hard runs while the hound was still looking 
for her. In that way she could gain quite a bit—perhaps 
as much as a whole mile—and so take a needed rest and 
regain her breath. Out of the brook she sprang, raced 
along the bank for some forty feet, recrossed once more, 
made another little run, and then put the water behind 
her for the last time and made for the open woods 
where nothing would impede her progress. Here she let 
out her speed almost to the last notch, nor did she stop 
until she was tired and panting. She sat down calmly 
on her haunches, feeling content in the knowledge that 
she would be safe for a time. She wished the animal 
following her were younger, less experienced; for then 
there would be some hope of his being unable to dis- 
cover her trail. But that wise, untiring brute would 
eventually get trace of her, even though it took him 
a long, long time to patrol either bank of the brook. 
Oh, yes, she was sure of that; for had he not done so 
various times previously? But she was thankful 
for the rest. 

The mother fox found that she needed this respite 
more than she had thought. She did not regain her 
breath as quickly as formerly; also, her heart was 
thumping swiftly and heavily and her sides felt racked 
with pain. She had experienced too hard a night, too 
hard a morning, to be confronted with the task of elud- 
ing her veteran pursuer. She must try, once more, some 
of her cunning wile—but just what that would be she 
did not know. All her tricks and ruses had been prac- 
ticed before on this same animal, and she was well 
aware of the fact that he probably remembered them. 
Yes, she must think of something new—of something 
new! But what—what? If only she were quite 
herself; if only she were in perfect condition! Then, 
indeed, she would not have worried—far from it! She 
was sure that, had such been the case, she would be 
able to tire her. antagonist! But it did no good 
to think of this. She must rely upon strategy—strategy. 
But what—what? The sudden renewal of the 
hound’s glad voice told her that her enemy was again 
on her track and that she must resort to her speed and 
endurance. And so, waiting until he came just within 
sight, she quietly rose from her haunches and started, 
thankful for her rest and knowing that it had made her 
capable of making just so many more miles! 

But, wily though she was, the crucial run was coming 
long before the fox had expected it. She did not know, 
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of course, that the hound had trailed another of her ilk 
that morning and had been unsuccessful; also, that the 
one thought in his brain was that he must—to-day, now 
—outwit and capture this animal ahead of him who had 
given him so many futile runs. Consequently, he had 
decided that now, while he had her in sight, he must not 
allow her to again elude him if only for a moment. He 
must run her off her feet, tire her down through sheer 
exhaustion, before she had another chance to practice 
any of her wiles. And so, with this point in view, he 
stretched his long, gawky legs, bent his body low, and 
took after his quarry at a pace that was indeed phenom- 
enal for one of his apparently awkward and cumber- 
some build. 


THE FOX was disagreeably surprised. Called on to 
exert almost her full speed, she felt the demon fear 
reach out and entwine her sturdy heart—for she soon 
learned how utterly incapable she was, after her grilling 
night and morning, of sustaining, or even attaining, her 
usual high power of covering the ground. Nevertheless, 
with a determined little snap of her jaws and a valiant 
glitter of her eyes, she bent her slim, muscular, ruddy 
form to the earth and travelled at the best pace she 
could muster, bravely and with gradually returning con- 
fidence. If only she could have gone back to the safety 
of her own cave; if only But that was not to 
be thought of. She must save her young—save her 
young above all costs from this beast behind her who 
had meted out a cruel death to her cherished mate! 

The hound had shortened the distance, and now there 
was not a hundred and fifty feet between them. The 
mother fox had no time at all to try any of her wile. 
It was to be simply a hard, desperate run at high speed, 
the winner to be the one with the most endurance. 
This the fox well knew; also, she knew that at every 
step she took the battle was going pitifully against her. 
She, too, so it seemed, would eventually fall beneath the 
same merciless teeth that had taken her mate’s life. 
Yes, it was but a matter of time—time! Just how long 
she did not know; but she did know that she could not 
last much longer. Every instant that horrible gap be- 
tween her and death was closing in—closing, closing! 
Every instant her breath came shorter, her strides 
slower, her pain more intense. Now, she felt as if her 
heart would burst at any moment, as if her ribs were 
actually falling to pieces! Was there no hope— 
no hope? Must her inherent cunning fail her 
for the first time—must it, must it, must it? . . . 

The hound came closer, ever closer. Her breath came 
shorter ; her pain was excruciating. Once she stumbled, 
fell, but picked herself up and continued. The distance 
was narrowing with fearful swiftness. Again she fell, 
stayed down a fraction of a second, and rose to her feet 
only when the hound was less than a hundred feet 
away. But this time, when she rose there was hope in 
her eyes—hope, and courage, and pride, and determina- 
HOWL. cay 

With her new hope came new speed—the last game 
effort of a noble animal fighting a battle that might be 
termed glorious. Like a dart she struck off to the right, 
making her way diagonally forward up ground that had 
a gradual ascent. It was hard work, for ever and ever 
the hound came closer. Fifty feet, now, did not separate 
them, and still the valiant mother surged onward. Fi- 
nally she came to the ravine she had in mind—a clean, 


even cut in the earth that was from ten to-a dozen feet 
wide and from thirty to thirty-five deep! 

Along the edge of this she ran, panting, sagging, her 
head hanging. Her eyes were wild and crazed, for she 
did not know whether she could last the distance. And 
there behind her, ever and ever cutting down her ad- 
vantage was her relentless enemy. Still she ran on, 
her jaws clenched, searching wildly for the spot she 
wanted—the spot that might save her life. But the 
hound came closer! There was not, now, more than 
twenty feet between them! 


HERE was that slim, rotted plank that crossed the 
ravine—where, where? She had believed it to be 
much nearer than this! Her legs—her pain—her aching 
body ! Could she last it out—could she, could 
she? . . . Then, as her pursuer was almost upon her, 
she descried the plank, perhaps a hundred feet ahead! 
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In Her Den Were Three Fuzzy Little Cubs. 


She gathered another burst of speed—absolutely the 
last bit in her. She veered off from the ravine edge so 
as to have a slight run before essaying the jump. Pres- 
ently she was opposite the plank. Outside of hoping 
that her leap would be successful and that the plank 
would hold her, she wished with all her heart that the 
hound would take the bait and follow her. But soon— 
now—she would know! 

Straight for the edge of the ravine she rushed, the 
hound not half a dozen feet in her wake, For the frac- 
tion of a second, on the brink, she seemed to pause, 
gathering impetus. And then, like a piece of unsprung 
steel, she shot lightly into the air, just barely touched 
the plank in the center, and again sailed on—sailed on 
and landed on good solid earth! Also, there was more 
hope than ever in her eyes—for she had heard the plank 
crack under even her own light weight! 

At the ravine edge, the hound paused an instant, wild- 
eyed, open-mouthed, utterly raging. The fox turned 
like a flash, her jaws open, her eyes glittering, and 
emitted a scornful, taunting snarl! It was done 
at exactly the right moment; for the hound, thoroughly 
beside himself, pulled back on his haunches, bellowed 
his anger, and jumped out for the plank! 

He landed on it, well enough—landed directly in the 
center, with his full weight, just where the fox had 
touched it. Only, when he landed, there was a loud 
crackling and splintering, for a brief moment, before 
the rotten wood parted and crashed down to the bottom 
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of the ravine, with the hound tumbling and turning 
after it as cries of harrowing fear came from his 
throat! 

The fox peered over the edge. The hound was not 
dead—one could tell that by the noise he made—but the 
wily creature above saw that his left hind leg had been 


‘broken. She did not stay further, but cooly turned her 


back on him and made off in the direction of her home! 

Life seemed big, glorious, wonderful, safer than it 
had ever been before. Yes, she and her beloved young- 
sters were safe forever—from their worst enemy. For 
she well knew that the hound, with a broken leg, would 
never again be able to do harm tc any of the foxes that 
chanced to cross his path! 
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The Lemonade Bath 


"TRAVELERS leaving Germany these days, when 

_ they are fortunate enough to pass the rigorous 
quizzing necessary to secure passports, are treated to 
a lemonade bath. The lemon rub, which is given in 
thorough fashion to the traveler’s body is to bring to 
light, or at least destroy, any maps or messages that 
might have been drawn on the skin. 

The inspection of the clothing and baggage of the 
travelers has been so thorough that the only way spies 
could get maps of fortifications and other information 
that it was necessary to carry in writing, past the bor- 
der has been to draw it on the skin with a chemical 
which dried out and became invisible, after the fashion 
of sympathetic inks. When the spy reached his own 
headquarters, another chemical was applied, which 
brought out the message. The citric acid, which is the 
principal constituent of lemon juice, serves to bring 
ont these hidden designs, or in many cases to destroy 
them. 

While much of the spying in Germany has been done 
by men, women and children have been used largely 
for a means of carrying the information out of the 
country. As a result of these lemonade baths, many 
men and women whose skins revealed messages and 
maps, have been given long-term prison sentences. 

Americans, who are accustomed to coming and going 
as they please, can scarcely appreciate the strict super- 
vision that oppresses the traveler in Germany as a re- 
sult of the war. He really needs a private secretary 
to keep track of his many various passports. For the 
traveler starts his journey with the following papers: 

Certificate of good conduct; 

Certificate showing he has no debts; 

Certificate showing him to be free from vermin; 

Certificate from the secret police showing he is not 
suspected ; 

A similar certificate from the military authorities; 

Travel permit; 

Passport signed by the consular officers; 

Permit from station commander for the use of a 
certain train; 

The stamp of the secret police showing that up to the 
moment of boarding the train he was in good standing. 

And after all this, at the frontier comes the sticky 
lemonade bath. 
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BOYS WHO USED IHEIR BRAINS 


The Boy Who Believed In Keeping Promises—John N. Willys 


ID YOU ever hear a conversation among 
some boys something like this: 
“See that man? How'd you like to be 
him, huh? He’s worth twenty million 
dollars !” 

“What of it? His father was rich. Say, any- 
body could get along if they was left a bunch of 
money to give ’em a start.” 

Sometimes, of course, this is true. But there are 
twenty-five millionaires in this country who started 
without a cent to one who had money left to him. 
Take John N. Willys, for example. 

He got a start in life, and a good one. He got an axe 
and “started” across from his little home in Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., to a neighbor’s where he split wood nights 
after school until he had saved enough to buy for him- 
self a second-hand ‘bicycle. 

Bicycles cost, when new, $100 and more in those days 
and “Jack” Willys was glad to get a second-hand one. 

That was his first start. 

After he got through the little school there, he made 
over one end of the woodshed at home into a repair 
shop and began repairing bicycles. He had learned how 
to do this through necessity—he couldn’t afford to pay 
to’ have his bicycle repaired. 

His next start was when he promised a man he would 
have his bicycle repaired and returned to him at a cer- 
tain time. At that time it was “raining cats and dogs” 
as they used to say. It was a terrific thunderstorm and 
the roads were flooded and deep with mud. To ride 
the wheel the four miles to the man’s house was im- 
possible. So he started out, pushing it. 

“Surely you are not going to deliver that in this ter- 
rible storm,” his mother said. 

“Must,” he answered. 

“Why, child, the man can’t ride it anyway this 
weather. Why must you?” asked his mother. 

“Because I gave my promise to have it back this after- 
noon and a feller can’t break his promise, can he?” 

There was no argument and the boy trudged four 
miles through torrents and thick mud. The man was 
surprised, but the boy was happy. He had kept his 
promise. 

And John North Willys is manufacturing more than 
one thousand great big automobiles every day of his life 
now because he believed in keeping his promises. 

To some this may not seem like much of a story. 
But think it over for a while and you will see that this 
boy’s real “start” in life was his honesty, his belief that 
promises should not be made unless they could be kept 
and his willingness to work. He used his brains, 
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This series of articles tells how boys have met turning points in their 
careers, and how they have risen to be leaders in the nation’s business. 


He Began With a Bicycle Repair shop In One 
End of the Family Woodshed. 


No doubt many of the other occasions when he kept 
his promises were decidedly interesting, but the one big 
time that shifted him almost over night from an em- 
ploye to an employer happened not so many years ago 
His he said, “I have given my promise and must keep 
it , Se ay 
First, he had brains enough to know that he could 


never get anywhere repairing bicycles in a small 
town all his life, so he saved his money and got a 
job in Elmira, N. Y., in a hardware store. He 
still saved his money, and bought a share in the 
store, then bought the small store and made it 
larger. This was just hard work and good judg- 
ment. He had no outside help. 


b Bacay AUTOMOBILES became the rage. He saw 
that they were here to stay so he began selling them 
in his store. Finally he disposed of his hardware and 
bicycle and sporting goods store and dealt solely in auto- 
mobiles. He got the local agency for one good make. 
He went to the factory and said, “Why not give me the 
United States agency?” 

“Absurd,” they told him, “why man, we make four 
hundred automobiles a year!” (Mr. Willys makes more 
than 5 number, and better ones, in a single forenoon, 
now. 

4 eg. suppose I agree to take all of your four hun- 
red! 

“You wouldn’t be so foolish,” they told him. But he 
said he was just that foolish and signed an iron-clad 
agreement to buy their four hundred cars a year. Then 
he went on the road selling them and establishing agen- 
cies. 

Finally the cars were not delivered as fast as they 
should be. He wrote and wired and finally rushed to 
the factory. 

He got there just as the company was going into the 
hands of a receiver ! 

“But how about my cars? I’ve already promised 
more than two hundred people that they should have 
cars on a certain date. I cannot break my promise.” 

“No use, we've failed,” they told him, so he went be- 
fore the receivers. They told him there wasn’t enough 
cash to pay the help Saturday. 

“I'll pay the help Saturday, you give me credit. Look, 
I have these orders,” and he showed the receivers. He 
got his credit. He bought two circus tents and turned 
them into machine shops. The trouble was the old firm 
didn’t expand with the business. Before the year was 
out his company had paid its debts and was making 
money. 

To-day John North Willys has millions, and he is 
only 43 years old. 

Yes indeed, that little country boy got a fine start in 
life—with an axe, splitting wood.. 

But his real start was his brains, his honesty and his 
belief that every promise one makes should be kept. 
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He Scrubbed Her Till No Spot of Dirt Was Left. 


A COW COLLEGIAN 


O THE TWO 
MEN, sitting with 
rigid faces at the 
cluttered breakfast 

table, came Mrs. Blake’s 
voice from the kitchen. 

“There’s that poor baby 
crying again,” she commiserated, with a sympathy which 
did not entirely hide her relief at the interruption. 

A thin wail of a sick child came through the summer 
morning air as the two men got up. Robert Blake, his 
young face set in suddenly mature lines, picked up the 
college catalogue which lay on the table between the 
two. His father, half-way to the door, flung a last word 
over his shoulder. 

“It won’t pay,” he repeated stubbornly, “I believe in 
education as well as the next man, but this ‘cow college’ 
—Nope, I’ve raised you and I’ve fed you and I’ve edu- 
cated you and from now on I’ve got to get interest back 
on the money I spent.” 

“But this—” began Robert quickly. The rest of the 
sentence died in his throat. There was no use in going 
over the ground again, he felt. His father couldn’t see 
his side of it. Argument, appeal, had failed to touch 
him; further talk would be worse than useless. 

Despondently he dropped the catalogue on a shelf, got 
into his overalls and prepared to go out. His mother 
held out a tin pail to him. 

“Here’s the milk for the baby,” she said. “Dr. Mowrie 
didn’t say anything more, but you might take it over in 
case—” 

“They've tried the milk from four different farms,” 
commented the boy, “but he can’t keep any of it on his 
stomach.” 

“Poor little fellow,” said his mother again. “Well, 
take it over anyway. I don’t believe ours has got the 
bacteria like he said was in Power’s milk.” 

He was at the barnyard gate, when she came to the 
door and called after him. 

“You ask him if he’s tried Barrow’s Food; that 
fetched Sue’s baby through a bad spell. You tell him to 
try that, Robert.” 

“I guess he’s using some mixture of his own,” an- 
swered the boy smiling, “but I’ll tell him.” 

As he went across the barnyard toward the stile at the 
other side, he noticed a broad muzzle poked through the 
bars that shut off the cattle lane from the barnyard and 
smiled as he recognized his pet Jersey. His father had 
bought her from a high-grade herd as a calf and had 
given her to the boy six years before. He went out of 
his way a little to slip an arm through and give her 
nose a caressing rub. 

Over in the next lane, two red pigs looked up from 
wrestling with a corn-cob and came grunting to the 
fence. He spoke to them and went on. 


OR A TIME he had considered selling his own per- 

sonal stock to meet expenses for a year at the agri- 
cultural college. The poor corn year and the decrease 
in the price of live-stock, however, had made the move 
of questionable value. And, anyway, he felt that he 
could not bear to see his registered Durocs and his pet 
Jersey leave the place. 

The momentary heat of his interview with his father 
had left him by the time he had climbed the stile and 
was crossing the field. In the moment when he had 
seen the cherished plan of years fall to pieces, there had 
come an unworthy, furious resentment against his father 
who blocked the way. Now he remembered the long 
years of care, the many privileges that had been given 
him and was properly ashamed of his feeling. 

The Jersey cow he had left behind him in the barn- 
yard, the registered pigs, the driving horse and the new 
buggy, showed that it was not niggardly unkindness 
which moved his father. The hard-headed old farmer 
had simply seen no profit, no return on such an invest- 
ment, and refused to spend so much money on what he 
considered a boyish whim. 

Young Blake sighed, straightened himself and quick- 
ened his pace, Moping about it wasn’t going to help 
things any, 
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At the big house, which 
was the nearest of the 
summer colony that 
tripled the village popu- 
lation during the summer 
months, he noted the 
same signs of confusion 
that he had seen there for some days. The big lawn 
was untrimmed and dandelions were beginning to push 
up their yellow heads unrebuked. It was Thursday 
morning, but a neglected half line of dry clothes 
straggled across the back lawn in outrage of village 
conventions. 

He went around by the drive and came up at the side 
porch. There was a big man on the porch who appeared 
very ill at ease. He was walking up and down nerv- 
ously, shaking his head, taking off his glasses, wiping 
them, putting them on, and then taking them off again, 
all this with an impatience of manner that in any one 
else would ‘have called out a prescription from him. 
Robert Blake knew him. It was Dr. Mowrie, the town’s 


best physician. 


Dr. Mowrie stopped short at Blake’s approach and 
frowned at the pail. 

“What's that?” he asked. “Milk? Hang such milk! 
Do you want to turn the little fellow’s stomach inside 
out?” 

A night without sleep, spent in a losing fight, had put 
a rougher edge than usual on the doctor’s always brusque 
speech. Robert was somewhat taken aback. 

“This is pretty good milk,” he countered weakly. 

“Good!” repeated the doctor savagely, “rotten with 
bacteria. Milked from unwashed cows—in a mouldy 
barn—with straw dropping around—with a manure pile 
thirty feet away—into open, unsteamed milkpails. 
Good ?” 


LAKE hastened to drop the subject. 
“How—how is he?” he asked, rather timidly lest 
he draw a new outburst. 

“Worse, worse, of course,” said the doctor wearily. 
“He can’t live without food. 

“I’m not going. to try him with it again,” he con- 
tinued more calmly. “You've the best milk around here 
and he won't take that. I can keep him alive on pre- 
pared food for a few days and then—” he shook his 
head. 

A phrase glimpsed in a farm paper came into the 
young man’s head. “Wouldn't certified milk fill the 
bill?” he suggested. 

The doctor caught him up. “Certified milk,” he cried, 
“I'd give fifty cents a quart for some of that”—his 
voice slumped—“but there isn’t a producer in this sec- 
tion.” 

A sudden wail from the front of the house reached 
them. The doctor bolted into the hall. Robert handed 
the milk to the servant who came to the door. 

“It may come in handy,” he said, “even if it won’t do 
for the baby.” 

As he started off, he unconsciously took the shortest 
way home. It led past the front of the house. 

The doctor’s words had sent him off into a brown 
study. He remembered the certified milk article in the 
paper now more clearly, and recalled the precautions 
that were taken to keep the milk free from contamina- 
tion and make it fit for the most delicate stomach. 
Already his active mind was figuring out the way to 
house his pet cow, so that he could get fifty cent milk 
out of her. 

Then suddenly, he felt the bottom dropping out of 
his plans. He had, for the instant, forgotten his father. 
As remembrance came to him, he saw in anticipation 
the scorn in the man’s eyes as he broached his plan, the 
contemptuous refusal, or more contemptuous assent to 
the new “piece of foolishness.” His courage, weak from 
the strain of the argument that morning, refused to 
make this new effort. Gloomily he decided that it would 
be better to give up the project than try to carry it out 
over his father’s ridicule and opposition. 

Coming sharply around the corner of the house by 
the airy, screened front porch, he paused for a second, 
stirred by surprise and pity. The doctor and a white- 
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gowned nurse were bending over a convulsed little 
bundle in a big wicker basket. With a quick movement 
of the doctor, Robert got a clear view of the little thing 
below him and saw a bulky little bundle with a head 
sticking over the edge. Robert drew in his breath sud- 
denly as he saw its face. n 

He had seen plenty of babies, round, fat, rosy bun- 
dles of good health and good nature. This did not look 
like any of them. It was a little, wizened, dried-up 
face, looking at him out of eyes which should have be-- 
longed to a very weary and very sick old man. 


OR the rest of the way home, Blake found unrea- 
sonable difficulty in keeping his throat cleared. He 
was thinking hard, and he continued to work his head 
all the rest of the morning, while he twisted at the 
post-hole digger or tamped the new fence-posts solid. 
Just as the noon whistles from the town were blow- 
ing, Robert brought his tamper down decisively at the 
base of a newly set post, left it there, and faced his 
father. Mr. Blake was looking at the space yet to be 
fenced. 

“Eight more will do it,” he commented reflectively, 
“Eh, what is it?” 

“We're just about through here, and it’s not worth 
while to start in stretching the wire till to-morrow,” 
began the boy slowly. 

“Well?” 

“Can you give me this afternoon off, instead of Satur- 
day. I believe it'll interfere with the work less, and 
I'd rather have it now.” 

“Sure. Go ahead,” said his father briefly, but he cast 
a curious glance at the boy as they walked toward the 
house. He remembered that the next Saturday hap- 
pened to be the day that the circus stopped at the town. 

“And how was the baby?” asked his mother solicit- 
ously, as he washed up. And at his answer she de- 
clared, “Poor little mite,” and added as an afterthought, 
“Did you tell the doctor about Barrow’s Food?” 

“Forgot it,” confessed the boy, “this wasn’t a good 
morning to talk to him. He’s pretty worried. 

“You see,” he went on, “he figures that good cow 
milk with the addition of his prepared stuff will be just 
about right for a-baby. But it’s got to be good milk. 
And there isn’t any good milk.” 

After dinner, he hunted up the article he had remem- 
bered and with that in’ mind, went down to the cow- 
barn. It had always seemed fairly clean to him before. 
Now he saw the cobwebs thick in the corners, the 
poorly-floored loft, with cracks that sifted down chaff 
on the stalls, the unmatched flooring, with its crevices 
for ready lodgment of filth. More than all, the swarms 
of flies oppressed him, and the manure pile, not too far 
away to fail to make its presence felt by odors. 

“No wonder,” he said to himself, “no wonder. If 
certified milk can have 10,000 to 30,000 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter, ours must have ten to thirty millions.” 


E GAVE UP as hopeless the job of making over 

the cow barn without a complete reconstruction 
and turned to the scheme which had been taking form 
in his mind that morning. 

Like many farmers, Mr. Blake rarely let his stock in 
the barnyard, keeping it a separate lot for occasional 
use as a corral, but mostly for a convenient center for 
his tool sheds and other buildings. As a consequence, 
it.was covered with a strong growth of blue-grass sod, 
and as it ran well over an acre, formed quite a little 
pasture in itself. 

At one end, the farthest from the cluster of buildings 
as well as from the barn proper, was a little clump of 
trees. This was the spot Robert had selected as the 
site of his one-cow model barn. 

He took a wheelbarrow and went over the barnyard, 
gathering up odds and ends of heavy plank. Some 
heavy oak blocks were disinterred from beneath a pile 
of rubbish. Then with hammer, nails, level and saw, 
he started to build a sloping platform midway between 
four closely grouped trees. 

A thing of shreds and patches, it went up, but it was 
solid and big enough for the platform and manger for 
one cow. It was high enough off the ground, too, so 
that any dirt lodged beneath might be cleaned out. Some 
pieces of matched flooring, left over from repairs at the 
house, made a reasonably tight layer over the rough 
boards. This was to keep filth from lodging in cracks 
and corners and*to make certain that the liquid manure 
would run down into the gutter instead of soaking 
through to the ground. 

It was a warm afternoon, he had worked fast, and 
he was soaked in perspiration by the time he had this 
done. But there was still the manger, the stanchion and 
the roof and sides to fix. He avoided the necessity for 
a stanchion, by fixing a halter tie to an upright; the 
manger was not difficult. 

It was getting close to chore time when he dragged 
out an old piece of canvas and made it fast, awning 
fashion, over the platform. 

“Not much of a roof,” he said to himself with a 
grin, “but it'll keep off the dew and the summer 
showers. I guess the babies will all be gone by the fall 
rains anyway.” 

He had made the platform big on purpose, so when he 
brought out a bolt of mosquito netting and hung it over 
a rude framework around the “barn,” he was sure there 
was no danger of the cow knocking it down. The rear 
he left open, with a roll of netting dropped curtain 
fashion, so that it might be thrown aside at will. His 
last act was to wrap a length of wire around the four 
trees as a discouragement to inquisitive stock, 

By that time, it was time and past for chores and he 
broke off, to race through with his pig-feeding, cow- 
feeding and milking, quicker than he had ever done 
them before. His pet Jersey he fed, but did not milk 
as she stood in her stall in the old barn. 


WO HASTY bites, comprised his evening meal. 
Then he was out again, carrying:straw for a bed. 
He realized, as soon as he had done it, that it had been 
a bad move. The loose chaff, stirred up by the moving, 
would be in the air and ready to drop in the mitk-pail. 
After he had coaxed the cow up to her place, an idea 
came and he sprinkled the straw and platform lightly 
with a watering pot to settle all stray dust. 
As he went trotting back to the house for warm water 
(Continued on page 41) 
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A SHEEP THAT WAS NOT A SHEEP 


OR MANY A DAY Billy Heber had been want- 

ing to get someone to go out with him after 

cimarrons. He knew there were lots of them 

in the big mountains and he had seen four one 
day when he rode Jimpson over to the Huckleberry mine 
on an errand for his father. 
He thought a big old ram’s 
head would look fine stuck up 
over the door of his room. 
He had a head of a lion that 
he had been lucky enough to 
kill when the lion thought he 
was about to get a meal out 
of Billy. There was a stuffed 
and coiled rattler and a Gila 
monster and the shell of a 
big desert turtle and_ the 
horns and tail of a buck 
stuck around on the walls of 
that room now, all trophies 
of Billy’s skill, but he had to 
have a ram’s head before he 
would be real happy. 

Every time Missouri or 
Big Tom had a day off he’ 
had coaxed them to go sheep * 
hunting with him but so far 
he had failed to get them in 
the humor. It was a little 
too much for him to tackle 
alone, for he had never 
hunted up there and did not 
know the lay of the land very 
well. He made up his mind 
that he would go even if he 
could not get either of his 
teamster friends to go along. 
The time for hunting sheep 
would be over soon and he 
just couldn’t wait a whole 
year for a chance at them. 

He cleaned and oiled his 
rifle, which was a very small 
calibre, but high-powered 
rifle of the latest type. He 
had plenty of cartridges and 
confidence; Jimpson could 
run like a scared jack rabbit 
and climb like a goat. What 
more did he need to make 
him competent to hunt the 
curly-horned cimarron in his 
native rocks? 

Two days after Billy made 
up his mind in this matter his 
father gave him orders to get 
Jimpson ready for another 
trip to the mine with a pack- 
age of express matter Tom 
had brought in the night before. It was a small affair 
of only about five pounds weight but, his father ex- 
plained to him, of very great value to the mine be- 
cause it was one of the chemical ingredients of the 
bath the gold slime was washed with to separate the 
gold. It had been left out of the last shipment by 
mistake and they needed it at once. 

“Say, Dad, if I take this up, may I stay over a day? 
I want to go out for a hunt up there.” 

Postmaster Heber was busy when Billy made his 
request, as a man had come in for his mail and some 
supplies while Billy was receiving the last part of his 
instructions. On that account he did not pay much 
attention to what his boy was asking, just said, “Uh- 
huh,” and let it go at that. Billy did not wait for 
anything more, but slid out of the door like a weasel 
and ran for the stable. 

When he rode out of town his rifle was in its boot 
~ under his left leg with the stock within easy reach of 
his hand and the old sheath knife Missouri gave him 
rested at his right hip. The package was in.a blanket 
roll behind the saddle and a canteen swung from the 
horn. Billy was going heeled for the trip. 

It was after three when he rode in and handed the 
package to the superintendent of the mine and was 
told to put up his horse and make himself at home. 
All the men knew Billy Heber and he was welcome 
at any time. 


HAT NIGHT Billy led the conversation around to 

sheep by blurting out the fact that he was crazy 
to get a big ram. Then he sat back and listened to 
the men as they told him forty-seven reasons why he 
should not attempt to hunt sheep in those mountains. 
As he knew forty-six of them by heart and did not 
believe the other one the advice fell on heedless ears. 
That last reason was that one of the men had learned 
that a big grizzly had come into the range @nd was 
hunting sheep himself. 

“And let me tell you, youngster, when old Ephraim 
starts out huntin’ sheep he don’t like no one else 
poachin’ on his ground. If that b’ar is a-huntin’ this 
range he’s liable to hunt anyone he finds after his sheep. 
He ain’t at all particular who or what he hunts when 
he is in the right mood for it and he ain’t no more 
afraid than you be this minute. The time you'll get 
scared is when you see him loomin’ up like a haystack 
and a-comin’ all spraddled out.” 

Billy went to bed with his soul unconvinced and his 
mind fixed on sheep. He was out again with the rising 
of the men.and as soon as he and Jimpson had been 
fed he rode off on a trail that led to the next ridge 
beyond the mine, about three miles as the crow flies, 
but eight if you follow the slopes and turns. When 
he reached this ridge he tied Jimpson to a dwarfed 
tree where he could have shade and went off along the 
ridge toward an arm of the range that was rocky be- 
yond description. Here was where he had seen the 
sheep. 

Billy knew the art of stalking and his approach was 
as still as that of an Indian, his head kept well below 
the ridge so that no ram sentinel might see his hat 
bobbing along and warn his harem with shrill whistling 
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snorts. It was a good three-quarters of a mile in a 
straight line to the point where he thought he might 
see sheep and he had to make it all by the most pains- 
taking work, climbing over rocks and creeping under 
brush and fallen trees where any occurred. For the 


“most part the trees were confined to little dwarfed 


specimens that were hardly worth dignifying with the 
name, but at intervals he found one that had been a 
little hardier than the rest and had achieved some decent 
size. The point was utterly devoid of trees and the 
rocks lay in wild confusion, broken and thrown about 
as if some giant had been playing with them. 

At last Billy was in the lee of the rocky ridge and 
had only to creep up about thirty feet to have a clear 
view of the length of its barren spine. He went up 
that thirty feet on his stomach, holding his rifle care- 
fully to keep it from clinking on the rocks and. going 
very slow that he might make his approach noiseless. 
At last he lay flat on a big rock and looked over the 
top. He could see the long ridge for its entire length 
and far enough over to ascertain whether any animals 
were sunning themselves on its south slope. 


T FIRST he could see no signs of life and a dis- 

appointed feeling filled his heart and gave his legs 
new tired feelings. Had he gone to all this trouble and 
then was not to get even a glimpse of a sheep? It was 
aggravating to say the least. As he lay there with his 
feeling of disappointment growing deeper and more 
acute each moment he saw something move. It was 
as though one of the rocks had given a little jerk and 
he could see no change in color that would be a token 
of life. He watched steadily for a long time and then 
he again saw the little movement. This time he located 
it. 

Far down to the right and ahead there was a pile 
of rocks that lay high as though they had been piled 
that way for a purpose. At the left side of this pile 
were two rocks that lay in such fashion that they made 
a V in the outline and in the center of this V he saw 
something that was darker than the rock above it and 
had a very different texture. It must be a sheep, he 
thought, some old ram lying there all stretched out on 
the rock, keeping watch for enemies. He would get 
a little closer and drop a bullet in that patch of hair, 
or wool and see what came of it. 

With the utmost care Billy began his deseent to a 
big rock which he had marked as his goal and he went 
from rock to rock with the silence of a lizard. He 
made it at last and had to cross a crevice wide enough 
to take in his body and deep enough to let him stand 
upright with his head well below the top. He did not 
stop to see how long it was, but he knew the ends ran 
well away to either side. He came at last to the big 
rock and slipped up to the top with his heart thump- 
ing wildly. 

Under the hanging rim-of a rock he could see the 
same color he had noticed from above and past this 
rim he could see more of it; in each case a patch as 
big as his hat and he decided that it was a band of 
sheep resting here during the heat of the day. Well, 
he would give them something to think about and he 
slid the little rifle over the rim of the rock and drew 
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a bead on the larger patch. At the crack of the rifle 
Billy jumped to his feet to be ready for a shot at any 
sheep that should run out at either end of the overhang. 

As he came to his feet he heard the most appalling 
roar that had ever greeted his youthful ears and a 
huge grizzly bear rushed out 
to the left. He did not see 
Billy at first and you may be 
sure that Billy was not shout- 
ing any greetings. He shrank 
down with the instinct to 
hide and his slight movement 
caught the eye of the mad 
bear. There was another 
roar and the big beast 
whirled as lightly as a sheep 
could have done and charged 
up over the rock wall. 


T WAS STEEP and rough 

and he had at least sixty 
yards of it to reach the rock 
where Billy stood, but those 
powerful shoulders and fore- 
arms pulled him up and the 
tremendous legs kicked 
him along at a rate that 
promised to bring the two to- 
gether in a very short time. 
With a gasping intake of 
breath Billy turned and ran. 
He did not know where he 
should run, nor what he 
should do when he got there 
but he just rambled over 
those stones like the goats 
and sheep that lived there. 

As he came to the big 
crevice something told him to 
jump in it and he lit on the 
bottom so quickly that he 
hardly knew how he got 
there. The bear was puzzled’ 
to see his quarry disappear 
so quickly and he sniffed the 
air to find where it had gone. 
At the same time he kept on 
coming right along and it 
was but a moment until he 
was standing with his nose 
over the crevice and twisting 
his head to get a clear view 
of the boy. His growls made 
the rock crevice ring and set 
poor Billy’s heart to thump- 
ing at a rate that it had never 
thumped before. He had to 
lie down on his side to avoid 
the long arm with the sickle 
claws on its end that came 
down and swept along in an effort to bring him out. 

Every sweep of those sickles gave Billy a new attack 
of heart failure and he tried to make himself as small 
as he could. Though he hugged the bottom as tightly 
as he could, yet those claws were so close that he dared 
not raise his arm an inch lest they hook him and drag 
him up to the grinning jaws that smacked above him. 

Billy had fallen with his rifle under him and he could 
not have used it had it been on top. He could not 
change his position by so much as a hand’s thickness 
without being in danger of feeling those horrible claws 
raking him from stem to gudgeon as a sailor would put 
it. So he lay still and shrank from the claws and 
wondered how he had come to mistake the two ends 
of a grizzly for two sheep and then shoot the wrong 
end. After he had seen the paw pass over him a great 
many times he began to cool off as he realized that the 
best the bear could do he still lacked an inch or two 
of reaching his quarry and Billy tried to think of a 
way out. 

The bear lifted his arm out of, the crevice that he 
might get his nose in deeper to smell this impudent 
fellow that had torn a hole in his hip with that stinging 
wasp of a Spitzer bullet. As he did so Billy put his 
hand to his hip and the sheath knife came out in all 
its wicked brightness. The bear’s nose was well within 
reach and the knife went up with a quick flick that split 
the black and sensitive nose clear to the bone. If the 
bear had roared before what would be the right word 
now as he tore at the rocks and raved! 

He left the crevice in a little while and stood at a 
little distance murmuring over his sore nose and lick- 
ing it. Billy improved the time by trying to get his 
gun out from under his body, but the bear was back 
at the crevice at his first move and he had to lie still for 
a long time before the bear went away again. This time 
Billy shoved the gun along in the crevice without try- 
ing to lift it until he had it out from under his body. 
The bear came back about this time and tried again 
to claw him out but gave it up. Then Billy gripped 
his gun by the stock and lifted it so the muzzle pointed 
up and threw in another shell. The bear came to the 
crevice to look in at him and Billy pointed the gun 
at him, as well as he could without being where he 
could sight it, and pulled the trigger. 
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HE BULLET plowed a neat gash across the side 
of the bear’s head without doing the bear any 
serious harm and set him crazy to get at Billy once 
more. This time the bear did not stay at the crevice 
as long as he had before, but went to the end and 
tried to get.in that way. He tried at both ends of the 
crevice and found the same unyielding rock. As he 
went to the rock below Billy’s feet the rifle spit at him 
once more but only threw particles of lead and broken 
rock in his face. Billy realized that he could not hope 
to get rid of him in that way so he lay still and tried 
to study out some other way. There did not seem to 
be any other way except to shoot him to death and 
how he could manage that he could hardly see. 
Billy felt in his pockets and found that he had over 
thirty shells with him. .He had left the most of them 
(Continued on page $0) 
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Just Then One of the Enemy Walked Into the Littke Opening Where the Horses Were. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


AVE YOU ever crawled a long way? Yes? 

Then you know how the hard and_= stony 

ground hurts one’s knees. Yes, and the palms 

of the hands, too. It was a very long way that 

we had to go down the draw of the little creek. There 

were one or two places where we could safely walk -by 

bending well below the level of the sloping banks, but 

- it was mostly nothing but painful crawling. Thunder- 

mouth seemed not to mind it. One doesn’t mind any- 

thing when his heart is hot for revenge. More than 

once we had to toss a pebble at him to get his attention, 

and sign to him to rest, and then, oh, how impatient 
he was! 

At last we came to the main creek, and its belt of tall 
clumps of willows, and we arose and rubbed our aching 
knees. Said Thunder-mouth in signs, of course, “You 
two keep well back from me now, yet close enough to 
be always in sight of me. Watch always for my signs, 
and whatever I tell you to do, be sure to do it. Now! 
We start!” 

We walked for a time, then began crawling, and 
now Thunder-mouth led so slowly that he seemed 
hardly to be moving. He stopped behind each big 
clump of willows, and carefully looked through it be- 
fore creeping on to the next clump. I once saw a 
mountain lion creeping upon its prey. He was as silent 
and as cautious as was that soft-footed seizer. He 
crept on as silently as a snake moves through the grass. 

After what seemed a very long time, he looked back 
from a big, wide clump of willows and signed us to 
come to him. We did so and he motioned us to look 
through the one, clear space there was in the clump. 
We did that by turns; it commanded a view of a part 
of the opening where the horses were and we could see 
two of them, the white one and a roan, both standing 
motionless, heads down, half asleep. The others were 
close by them, of course. But the watchers, where were 
they? 

“I think that they are resting beside the creek,” Thun- 
der-mouth signed us. Now, I give you my thought: I 
shall crawl back a little way, then cross the creek and 
crawl up through the willows on that side, and if I have 
to, recross above the opening and go out toward the 
edge. Somewhere I shall find the watchers, and shoot 
at them. If there be but one I shall kill him. If there 
be more I shall shoot at least one arrow, and run, and 
they will chase me. Then, when you hear me shout, it 
is for you to run to the horses, cut their hobbles, mount 
two of them and drive the others out of the willows and 
up the valley. I stiall shout often. Keep within hear- 
ing of my voice, and when I can I shall come to you. 
Now, do you understand all that I have signed?” 

We both signed back that we did, and creeping back- 
ward, he left us, and was soon out of our sight. 

“Tt is a good plan. I think that we shall soon have 
those horses,” Masto signed me. 

“Yes!” I answered, and kept my face in the little 
opening in the willows, my eyes upon the two horses. 
As soon as there was anywhere any movement I knew 
that they would jerk up their heads and look that way, 
and guide my sight to it. 

Never was there a more quiet day, and place. Not a 
leaf stirred; not a bird sang; the hobbled horses, full of 
grass and water, never stamped a foot. I strained my 
ears to catch the sound of voices, and could hear not 
even a murmur. I kept wondering how many watchers 
there were. If but one, he was probably between the 
horses and the open valley. If there were more, they 
were most likely near the creek, and, all but one of them, 
sound asleep. Finally, I concluded that no matter how 
many they were, one was between the horses and the 
open valley. 

Masto nudged me. “He left us a‘long time ago; I am 
very uneasy!” he signed. 

“Be you quiet!” I answered, and turned again to the 
little clear space in the willows. 

Time passed. The quiet became hard to bear. What- 
ever was to happen I wanted to happen right away. I 
kept watching those two horses’ heads until they seemed 
to be a hundred heads, At last the white horse jerked 


up his head and looked toward the creek; a sharp cry 
of pain broke the: stillness, followed by another yell 
there by the creek, and still another out toward the edge 
of the willows. And following that came Thunder- 
_mouth’s terrible roar. Whoom! went a gun, and again 
—farther up the creek, Thunder-mouth’s terrible Black- 
foot war cry. Masto and I were already running to- 
ward the opening; we came into it and almost ran into 
a man heading for the creek. He raised his arrowed 
bow, but before he could draw the cord down came my 
gun barrel upon it, and Masto’s gun barrel struck his 
head a terrible blow, and down he fell. We had not 
dared shoot for fear of drawing off Thunder-mouth’s 
pursuers. We could hear him shouting, farther and 
farther up the valley. “The man is dead! Now for the 
horses,” I told Masto. 

“T want his scalp!” 

I pulled him along. 
said. 

The little opening seemed to be full of horses. Some 
had become frightened by the happenings around them 
and were difficult to approach. We went from one to 
another as quickly as we could, cutting hobbles. Five 
of them dragged bridle roves, and by that we knew there 
had been five watchers. One of them we had finished. 
What had our leader done? We had no time to see if an- 
other lay there by the creek; we cut the last hobble and 
caught each of us a horse by its dragging rope which we 
used for a bridle. I mounted, and Masto called out to 
me: “Drive them out, brother. I now take that scalp!” 

Although it was a time of excitement and hurry and 
danger, I had to laugh. The man was up and running 
for the creek, and Masto was staring after him as 
though he could not believe his eyes. He raised his gun 
and tried to aim at him, but there were too many horses 
in the way. “It is your fault!” he cried to me as he 
mounted his horse. “You should have let me finish him 
when he fell!” 

I gave him no answer. Some of the horses were al- 
ready running from the opening, and we had no trouble 
in driving the others after them. Out we went from the 
brush, and when a safe distance from it turned up the 
valley plain. Away up ahead Thunder-mouth was lead- 
ing the enemy a swift chase, and often shouting his war 
cry for our guidance. We rushed the little herd into a 
run and began answering his shouts. He soon ran from 
the brush ahead of us, and oh, how he could run! AI- 
most as swiftly as an antelope! Out he went across the 
valley, and as we neared him his pursuers came out 
upon his trail, saw us, and dodged back into the brush. 
They were three. 

As we came up to him he ran into the band, seized 
one of the dragging ropes and, bringing the horse to a 
short stop, bridled and mounted him. Then we all three 
shouted defiance at the enemy, calling upon them to 
come out and fight, and the answer that we got was the 
whoom! of a gun, and the hiss of a ball over our heads. 
We couldn’t go into the brush after them, they dared not 
come out. We started the herd and, driving out of 
range of that lone gun, for the first time counted the 
number. We had thirty-four head of enemy horses! 
We wondered from what tribe they had been taken? 
The enemy, we knew, were Crows. Their mode of 
dressing their hair, the eagle tail feather sticking up at 
the back of the head, told us that. 

Midvy the creek and the timbered mountain slope 
Thunder-niouth brought us to a halt. “There were four 
asleep there by the creek,” he bellowed. “One roused up 
as I approached, and I let go an arrow and wounded 
him. Not bad, I think, for he chased me with the others 
a part of the way up the creek. They fired their one 
gun, and their arrows and never touched me. They 
were not fast runners; I had no trouble in keeping 
away ahead of them.” 

“Medicine man, what are we to do now?” I asked. 

“Ai! That is what I am trying to think out; the best 
plan for us!” he cried. 

“One thing is sure,” I told him. “We can go away 
down the creek, hide in the brush and watch for the 
return of the chasers. If there are six riders, then one 
of them will be your woman. If they be but five, then 
we will know that she has gotten away, outridden them.” 


he cried. 
“Not now, the horses first!” I 
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“And if they have her will you help me fight them?” 
he asked. 

“Ai!” Masto and I answered. 

“We will go down, but we will not hide in the brush, 
because the enemy here will follow us. We will take 
the trail of the chasers and follow it until we find them,” 
Thunder-mouth decided, and we started the herd down 
the valley. 

At that time the sun was nearing the western moun- 
tains. We rode on and on down the valley, and after 
passing the place where the buffalo had stampeded, 
Thunder-mouth took up the trail of the woman chasers, 
and we followed with the horses, keeping them most of 
the time on a fast lope. Did you ever ride for a long 
time without saddle, nor even a piece of robe, a sharp- 
backed, sweating horse? It is not pleasant work. Masto 
and I had no robes; we had left them by the creck, at 
the edge of the timber. Thunder-mouth’s leather wrap 
was in his hiding place in the cliff. 

It was our hope that, upon leaving the Black Butte on 
our left, we would find that the woman had half-circled 
its slope and headed for the camp of our people on Big 
River. But no! instead of that the trail led us on and 
on down the valley, then across the creek and straight 
on toward Bear River. The buffalo herd, the one our 
white bull was with, had stampeded around the butte. 
It came to me that perhaps the woman had led the 
enemy this way in order that they would by no chance 
discover the sacred one. When, after a time the trail 
again crossed the creek and Thunder-mouth halted us, 
so that the horses could drink. I mentioned my thought. 
“That would be like her.” Thunder-mouth answered. 
“You don’t know how wise and how brave she is!” 
And then he groaned, and raising hands to the sky, bel- 
lowed out: “Oh, sun! Oh, sacred above ones! Help her 
to escape! My little woman, lead her to safety and back 
to me!” 

He suffered. We had such sympathy for him that we 
were near crying. And with that feeling was burning 
desire to count coup upon every one of the enemy we 
followed. 

After the horses had all drunk, we caught and mount- 
ed fresh ones, choosing those with rounding backs. We 
went on, the trail keeping now close to the north side of 
creek. All too soon the sun set, and in the gathering 
darkness Thunder-mouth again brought us to a halt. 
“IT can no longer follow the trail,” he said. “There 
seems nothing for us to do but camp somewhere here 
until daylight, and oh, how I want to go on!” 

“Tf we do keep on we may not be able to pick up the 
trail again,” I told him. 

“We have come so far that those we set afoot will 
not be able to get here this night,” said Masto. 

“Yes, we will camp, right here in the edge of the 
brush, and by turns watch the trail all night,” Thunder- 
mouth decided. Whereupon we drove all the horses 
across thg creek, picketed five of them, and returning sat 
in the brush and close to the trail. The day had been 
hot, but the night grew very cool, and from lack of our 
robes we shivered. Also, we were very hungry, but htn- 
ger was easier to bear than the cold. After a time 
Thunder-mouth said: “You boys take your turns on 
watch, and I will go off by myself and try to sleep. 
I want to get a medicine dream; the gods, maybe, will 
show me what to do. Call me when my turn comes to 
oe you will find me by the creek, straight back from 

ere.” 

He left us, and Masto and I sat back to back for what 
little warmth that would give us, and shivered, and lis- 
tened to the sounds of the night. Wolves howled. 
Coyotes yelped. From somewhere off south came the 
faint moaning of buffalo bulls. A near-by owl kept giv- 
ing his ghost cry, a sign that we didn’t like. In owls, you 
know, are the shadows of medicine men, there tarrying 
before going on to the Sand Hills, that make-believe, 
that shadow-land where sooner or later we all must go. 
Wakeful ducks kept quacking along the creek. Some- 
thing, an otter perhaps, seized one and it squawked and 
flapped in the death struggle. “I wish that I was the 
seizer, I could eat that duck raw!” Masto exclaimed. 

We fell to talking, low-voiced, of course, about the 
happenings of the day, and the longer we talked the 
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more hopeful we became. The woman, on that strong, 
fast horse of mine, would escape from the enemy, we 
thought. She had drawn them away from the white 
bull, and, the gods favoring us, we would find him again. 
Lastly, we had captured thirty-four enemy horses, eleven 
for each of us and one over. We believed that they 
had been taken from the Assinnaboine camp, somewhere 
away down on Big River, and that was another reason 
for being glad that we had them. The Assinnaboines 
were our enemies as well as the Crows. 

I kept watch on the Seven Persons, turning slowly in 
the northern sky, to mark the passing of the night. 
They marked about the middle of it, when, far down the 
valley, I heard the nicker of a horse. My heart jumped; 
I feared that our band across the creek would answer it; 
but no! they were too hungry to do anything but eat. 
Masto was shivering against my back, but asleep despite 
the cold. I awakened him, told what I had heard and 
sent him to arouse Thunder-mouth. They soon came, 
feeling their way, and the medicine man sat down close 
at my side. I told him what I had heard. 5 He dared not 
speak, it_was too dark for me to see his signs, so he 
took my hands and made them do the signs necessary to 
give me his thought. It was slow work; sometimes I 
did not understand, and would have to whisper to him 
to repeat the sign. 

“Was the horse’s call near, or far?” he asked. 

“Very far; I could just hear it,” I answered. 

“We will listen, and if we hear it again decide what 
to do,” he said. : 

Almost I began to think that I had been mistaken, 
that I had heard no horse, when, from away down the 
valley, there came to us the quick thudding of the feet 
of a trotting horse; of one horse without doubt. : 
whispered to Thunder-mouth: “There is but one rider! 
Quick! Tell us what to do!” 

Again he seized my hands, and made 
them say: “We will go out upon the 
trail, and at the right time I shall call 
my woman’s name. If she does not an- 
swer, then the rider will be an enemy 
and we must do our best to kill him. 
Now, do you understand?” 

“Yes!” IT answered, and whispered to 
Masto what he ordered us to do. We 
went out a little way from the brush 
and with ready guns and bow, crouched 
down in the grass and awaited the riders’ 
coming. “If only our band across the 
creek will not any of them nicker, we 
will surely get him if he proves to be 
an enemy!” I whispered. 

“f will shoot first, and the fire from my 
gun will give you two a chance for good 
aim,” Masto said. 

Nearer and nearer came the rider until 
we could hear his horse’s: feet swishing 
through the grass. We were right in 
front of him; we crouched closer to the 
ground, hoping to get the outline of him 
against the eastern sky. At last we could 
see a dim shape, darker than the night, 
quite near us; a few steps nearer and the 
rider would be right over us. But sud- 
denly the horse gave a loud snort, a quick 
jump to the right of his course: he had 
seen us, we had frightened him. 

“Nitainiki! Is it you?” Thunder- 
mouth bellowed. 

He got no answer. The horse was run- 
ning straight out from us. Masto fired, 
and the flash of his gun showed us the 
rider, a big man wearing an eagle feather 
at the back of his head. But the flash 
was gone before Thunder-mouth and I 
could take aim, and anyhow it had blinded 
us. We shot ‘by sound of the running 
horse, he an arrow and I my gun, but the 
horse kept running, and the rider shouted 
back at us bad, Crow words. He just 
circled out from us and went on up the 
valley. 

“We 
roared. ‘ 

“Tt couldn’t be helped,” said Masto, “If 
his horse only had not become frightened 
we could have stuck our guns right 
against him. Oh, how badly our plan has 
failed !” 

“Listen!” I said. ‘He alone of the five returns to the 
watchers that we set afoot. He goes to guide them to 
some place of meeting with the four chasers he has left. 
Now, if we can trail them without being discovered, we 
can learn if Nitainiki has been caught, or if she has 
escaped from the chasers.” 

“Well, hear me!” Thunder-mouth shouted. “This 
messenger will not find the watchers; they are coming 
this way and he will pass them in the darkness. When 
he finds that they are not where they were told to wait, 
he will return to the four he has left as quickly as he 
can, and he will not come this way. He will go to them 
as fast as his horse can carry him, and make one more— 
five, instead of four for us to fight. No, the thing for 
us to do is to start just as soon as we can see the trail 
here, and keep upon it, and ride as fast as we can until 
we find the four chasers, somewhere down there toward 
Bear River.” 

“Have your way about it,” I told him. It was not for 
me to tell an old warrior, and a medicine man at that, 
what was best to do. 

“T am not discouraged. I had a good dream there by 
the creek. It gave me hope that my woman is safe!” 
Thunder-mouth told us. And he added: “You boys 
sleep, if the cold will let you. I shall watch for the 
remainder of the night.” 

We all went back into the brush to get shelter from 
the dew, and Masto and I did sleep at times. The rest 
of the night passed quietly. Just as soon as there was 
light enough for us to see our way, we all crossed the 
creek, turned loose the picketed horses and caught fresh 
ones, and rounded up the band and again took up: the 
trail of the woman and her chasers, Thunder-mouth 
leading. It was well for us that the grass was of good 
height there in the valley, else we would have had 
trouble to keep the trail. 


missed him!” Thtunder-mouth 


Soon after sunrise we sighted away ahead, and close 
to the brush, three deer feeding. I called to Thunder- 
mouth, signed him to stop, and when we caught up told 
him to let me go ahead and kill one of them. 

“We must not stop. The enemy may be far ahead; 
we must just keep going until we overtake them,” he 
answered. 

“Medicine man,” said I, “unless Masto and I have 
food we cannot travel much farther, and we will be 
ve weak to make a good fight. I must kill one of those 

eer!’ 

“Well, go then!” he signed. “Hurry! 
going we will make a fire here.” 

I slid from my horse, and entering the brush hurried 
down through it for some distance, then went on very 
cautiously. My médicine was with me. The deer did 
not notice my approach and I sneaked very close to 
them, took good aim at the biggest of the three—they 
were all bucks—and shot him through the heart. He 
was a black-tail, and quite fat. Masto. who was watch- 
ing, came riding down to help me, and we were back to 
Thunder-mouth with liver, and tongue, kidneys and ribs, 
and loin meat, all nicely rolled in the deer’s hide, before 
he had broiling coals from his fire. As soon as we 
spread open the hide he selected a piece of loin, cut it 
into a thin sheet and began roasting it right in the 
smoky blaze; he surely was in a hurry! Masto and I 
took our time about the cooking, but soon had liver and 
the tongue on the coals, and ribs set up all around the 
fire. By the time we finished eating the liver and 
tongue, the ribs were well browned, and we carefully 
rolled them in the hide, and tied the ends of the roll. 
Thunder-mouth was impatiently waiting for us. “You 
will be glad of some of these ribs,” I told him, as Masto 
slung the roll across my horse in front of me. Thunder- 
mouth just snorted, and whipped his horse into the lead. 
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He Raised His Arrowed Bow, But Before He Could Draw the Cord, 


Down Came My Gun Barrel Upon It. 


The sun was about halfway up to the middle of the 
sky, and we were getting close to the breaks of Bear 
River, when Thunder-mouth suddenly turned his horse 
and came riding slowly back. We soon met him, and 
learned that he had lost the trail. Believing that it 
would take us straight down to Bear River, he had not 
watched it carefully and now we had passed its turn. 
He passed us and we waited for his sign. He went 
back some distance before he gave it, and upon joining 
him we found that the trail crossed the creek and con- 
tinued down the south side of it. Before we crossed 
we examined the horse tracks in the muddy bank; six 
horses had crossed, and one had come back; sure proof 
that this far the chasers had been right on the woman’s 
trail, and that the one we had shot at had recrossed 
here. Also, it was proof that he had parted from the 
others somewhere straight down the creek; had he left 
them elsewhere he would have made a cut-off, instead 
of taking the back trail to the watchers. According to 
the distance we had travelled, and the faster time that 
the woman had made, we thought that she had passed 
this place before sundown. Thunder-mouth took the 
lead again, and we went on. 

Now, I didn’t like what we were doing, riding openly 
and heedlessly on the trail of the enemy. If they were 
waiting somewhere ahead for the rest of their party to 
come to them, and I was sure of that, for they would 
be wanting fresh horses after their long chase of the 
woman, why, some of them would be sitting upon a high 
point on watch, and discover our approach and ambush 
us. At last I called to Thunder-mouth to stop, and told 
him that I thought we were making a mistake, and why. 

“But we have no time to do anything else!” he roared. 

“We have plenty of time!” I answered, not very 
strongly, perhaps, for I felt that it was not for me, a 
boy, to be telling an old warrior what to do. 

“How plenty of time?” he asked. 
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“Well, with his horse making an all day chase, and 
then travelling all of last night, that messenger will be 
a long time returning,” I answered. “He can’t get back 
here before to-night. We have all the rest of the day 
to find the four chasers, to sneak upon them and sur- 
prise them.” 

“Well, then, what do you advise? Myself, | am so 
anxious about my woman that I am sick; I am not 
wise, as I should be.” He said that so sadly, for all 
his roaring voice, that Masto and I had great pity for 
his distress. 

“Just ahead the willow growth on both sides of the 
creek is very wide. Let us leave the horses there and 
go on afoot,” I proposed. 

“But those men afoot, that messenger, they will come 
along and find the horses,” he objected. 

“We have to chance that!” I said. “Surely, as you 
say, the messenger will not come back along this trail, 
and if the watchers.do, they will probably pass here in 
the night and never see the horses.” 

“Well, have your way! Come on!” he agreed, and led 
us down to the broad growth of willows. We crossed 
the creek, and caught and picketed the leaders of the 
horses, two old mares that were ever trying to get away 
from us, and three wild young animals. There was. 
good feed in among the willows, and we hoped that 
the loose stock would be satisfied with it and not stray 
into the open. We each took what we wanted of the 
roasted ribs, and then set out for Bear River. 

“You take the lead. [want to do some praying, and 
must think of nothing else,” Thunder-mouth told me. 

“Pray also for us,” I said. “Remember that we are 
helping you, and that when this chase is over we want to 
find the white bull, and take home his hide and tongue.” 

“I shall do that. You boys, it is a great thing that 


you are doing for me. I shall never forget it. You 
shall have that white one!” he answered. 
- CHAPTER EIGHT. 
WELL BEATEN game ttrail ran 


through the brush close to the creek 
and made easy travelling for us. We left 
it at times to go to the edge of the growth 
for a look up and down the valley. Game 
seemed to have deserted it, except the 
deer; we were continyally starting them, 
but they seldom showed themselves in the 
open; they would almost always run a 
little circle and get in behind us, and again 
lie down. The absence of buffalo and 
antelope was easy to understand. The 
woman and her chasers had frightened 
them from the valley. We kept on the 
south side of the creek most of the time, 
and now and then one or another of us 
went far enough out to make sure that the 
trail of the riders was close by. When- 
ever we went out, we went on hands and 
knees, and very slowly; any distant 
watcher of the country would either have 
overlooked us, or taken what he saw for 
a bear. 

As Willow Creek approaches Bear 
‘River, its valley widens and becomes well 
timbered with cottonwoods, and bull-berry 
and cherry trees in among the tall willows. 
We did not like to go down through this 
timber without first having a good look at 
it from a height and a coulee running 
down from the steep point on the north 
side of the creek, the point at the mouth 
of it, gave us the chance to do this. We 
followed it up, left the head of it under 
cover of a dense growth of cherry brush, 
and from that shelter looked down into 
the big valley of Bear River and the lower 
end of the creek. Right across from the 
mouth of the creek was a little opening of 
grass land, and in it were horses. We 
saw them at once and Thunder-mouth 
cried out: “There they are! Those 
chasers of my woman are camped some- 
where near that opening!” 

“Oh, don’t speak so loudly! True, they 
are far, but they might hear you!” Masto 
told him. 

“T forgot! I’m crazy!” he signed. 

I was counting the horses, and watching 
one of them, half hidden in the brush at 
the edge of the opening he short-jumped out from it— 
he was hobbled. The sun shone clear upon his side, 
and I saw that he was my horse. His all-white left 
shoulder, his side and hind leg black as night, made me 
sure of that. 

“There are five horses!” Masto cried. 

“One of them is mine!” I said. 

“Then they have my woman! Those Crows, I go to 
kill them all!” shouted Thunder-mouth, and started 
running down the point. 

“Wait! Wait!” we cried, running after him. 
would not listen. 

“Seize him!” I told Masto, and dropping our guns: 
we sprang upon him, grasped his arms, and after a hard 
struggle bore him to the ground. 

“This is no way to do,” I told him, gasping for 
breath, “you can’t get your woman by rushing at the 
enemy, you will only get yourself killed and us too. 
Are you crazy, that you act this way?” 

He stared at me before answering. I saw that he 
wanted to use his hands to answer me, so we released 
him and he sat up and signed: “I was crazy. The 
thought of my woman there with those Crows made me 
so. | am not crazy now. Let us go back to the brush 
and consider what to do.” 

“Don’t move!” I cautioned, for just then a man 
walked into the little opening where the horses were. 
Masto and Thunder-mouth caught sight of him too, 
and we all remained motionless, just as we were. The 
medicine man’s breast heaved, his breath came in quick 
gasps, his lips trembled and his eyes were like green 
fire; he was wanting to spring upon that Crow and 


He 


tear him to pieces ! 


“He will never notice us if we remain quiet, our 
clothes are just about the color of the earth here,” said 


Masto. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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portant and mysterious ‘secret, and 

write a note to your chum about it— 

and then have that note fall into the 
hands of the enemy? Of course that ruined 
it all. But if you and your 
chum had arranged a code, and 
used it to disguise your mes- 
sage, then, even if it had fallen 
into the possession of prying 
'third persons, you would have 
| been saved the humiliation of 
your secrets becoming common 
property. Codes are not only 
mighty useful in writing let- 
ters, but if you keep a diary, 
/you can put down your inner- 
most secret thoughts, without 
fear of their betrayal, if you 
use a code. 

There are hundreds of ways 
of arranging codes, or crypto- 
grams, as they are called. Of 
course, if you wish to have a 
code so complicated that even 
a Sherlock Holmes could not 
decipher it, you must expect it 
also to be difficult to write and 
read. A simpler code will an- 
swer most of your needs, and 
as it will take less time and 
effort for writing, you will find 
it practical to use it more often 
than you would a highly com- 
plicated system. 
| Julius Caesar and his friends 
used what is perhaps one of 
the simplest and most conveni- 
ent styles of secret writing. His 

| messages were written with 
the ordinary alphabet, but each 
letter really stood for some 
other letter. For each letter 
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Boy All My Life 

You don’t have to be. You 
know boys who are no older than 
you who make more money. You 
wonder why. It’s not size or 
age that makes the difference; it’s 
training—“‘knowing how.’’ 


You can get the necessary training 
that will enable you to hold a better 
job paying more money, by using part 
of your spare time in study. ‘The 
International Correspondence Schools 
have helped thousands of boys to 
make ‘‘men’s-size’"’ pay. You can do 
- same if you have ambition to ‘‘get 

* You simply must help yourself 
beiccé anybody else will help you. 
Now, go to it to win. Mark and 
mail the coupon zow. 
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Explain, without obligating me, howI can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. | 


is appreciated when it is observed that in 

the two words above, B stands for both 4 
and Y. P represents both. M and O. 

To read these words, Bpjsihbq Gpb, the 

numbers one-three-five are, of course, sub- 
tracted from the letters. 


Subtract— 


BP JIS LHB 
13 5613513 


AMERICAN 


GPB 
5 1 3 
BOY 


Instead of picking just any 
number arbitrarily, in the way 
we chose one-three-five, base 
your key number on a word 
or name, which for its signifi- 
cance will be easily remem- 
bered. A number may be for- 
gotten, but if that number 
represents your chum’s or 
your name, you will be able 
to recall your key years after- 
ward. Suppose you wish to 
use the name “Bud” as your 
key word. B is the second 
letter; U is the twenty-first, 
and D the fourth. Then your 
key would be two—twenty-one 
—four. Or you might base 
the ‘key on your high school 
initials. Thus L. H. S. would 
give us the key twelve—eight 
—nineteen. 

If it were necessary for you 
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counted: B, A, Z, Y, and he knew that his 
| friend Julius really intended it for a Y. 
Of course if you wish to adopt this code of 
Caesar’s, you need not necessarily use the 
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Name fourth letter. You might choose the second 
I Occupation | or third, or even count as many as nine or 
| ls gaps | |ten letters, Or, perhaps instead of counting 
and Ne. forward in writing, you might count back- 
| | ward; then the reader would count forward 
City = State in deciphering it. 
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The Number Key 


N CAESAR’S system E always stood for 

A; F was always B. With sufficient 
labor, a message written in this code can 
be worked out, even by one without the 
key. But, if instead of using one number as 
your key, in the way that Caesar used the 
number four, you will use a number like 
one-three-five, then H.may stand for Z, B or 
D. For when one is added, it’ would repre- 
|sent D; when three is added, B; and when 
five is added, Z You read H by subtract- 
ing either one, three or five letters from it, 
Obviously, a code in which the symbol #, or 
any other letter, may represent any one of 
|} three letters, is much more difficult. for 
someone without the key number to puzzle 
out. In fact, without the key it is well nigh 
impossible. of solution, and you will find it 
one of the most effi- 
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Sportsmen have known it for | 
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NYOIL with other necessar- 
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send you a dandy, handy new 
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the counting must be done by 
saying the alphabet backward. But by us- 
ing the table shown in Fig. 1, it is just as 
easy to use the number twenty- four, as it 
is to count four. This addition table *shows 
at a glance the equivalent of any letter, 
plus any number up to twenty-five. The 
table is especially valuable in reading, for 
without bothering to count, you can imme- 
diately see what the code ietter represents. 
Since thousands of key number combina- 
tions are possible, it is not necessary that 
you keep this table secret. You can show 
it to anyone, and even explain to them how 
it is worked, but unless they know the 
actual key upon which your code is based, 
it will be of no help to them in reading 


your mes- 
sages. And 
if they do 


know your 
key number, 
they can de- 
cipher your 
commun 
cation without the table by counting letters. 
To show how this table is used, let us 
choose for our key word, BOY. By reading 
down the first column of letters on the left 
side we see that B is the second, O, the fif- 
teenth, and Y the twenty-fifth letter. Thus 
our key number is two—fifteen—twenty- 
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five. Let us write American with this 
key. In the first column find A. On that 
same line, under two, will be found the 


equivalent of A plus two, or C. The next 
letter is M, and the key number fifteen. 
Look down the alphabet in the first column 
until you come to the thirteenth letter, M, 
Then go across on the line M is on, until 
you: come to the square under the number 


“American Boy” Written in a Code to Look Like Music. 
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fifteen. In this square you will find M plus 
fifteen or B. Find £# in the first column, 
and then, going across that row until you 
are under the number pid five, you will 
find the letter D, which equals # plus twen- 
ty-five. In this way, you will find that 
written with the key two—fifteen—twenty- 
five, AMERICAN is CBDTXBCC. 

To use the table in reading CBDTXBCC, 
and the key two—fifteen—twenty-five, use 
the other side of the table from the side 
used in writing. Find C in the right-hand 
column, At the bottom of the table you will 
find the numbers to be subtracted in read- 
ing. To subtract two letters from C, follow 
the line C is on to the square above the 
number two at the bottom of the table. 
You get the letter A. To subtract fifteen, 
the next number of the key, from B, find B 
in the extreme right-hand column. Follow 
across this line, moving to the left until you 
come to the square above the number fifteen 
at the bottom of this table. In this square 
is the letter M, the equivalent of B minus 
jifteen. 
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Chinese Characters 


VERY mysterious looking code is ar- 
ranged with symbols to look like Chin- 
ese letters. It is especially interesting in 
that any letter may be written in dozens of 
different designs, which, to the uninitiated 
in no way resemble each other. To make it 
truly Chinese in effect, write your message 
in columns, up and down, instead of in 
rows from left to right. A very good in- 
strument for this work is an ordinary tooth- 
pick dipped in ink, in place of using a pen. 
Vowels are represented by vertical lines, 
consonants by horizontal lines crossing the 
vowel verticals. 


One vertical line is A. 

Two vertical lines equal. Z. 
Three vertical lines equal J. 
Four vertical lines equal O. 
Five vertical lines equal U. 


To. make the consonant B add one hori- 
zontal line to the one vertical line which 
represents A. For C add two horizontal 
lines; for D, add three, Since F is the first 
consonant after the vowel H, to make F add 
one horizontal line to the two vertical lines 
representing 2. For G add two horizontals, 
and for H, add three horizontals to the two 
vertical lines standing for the vowel EZ. 

The lines may be made different lengths 
and placed in any combination of positions 
-to suit the writer’s fancy. A much better 
effect can be secured if curved lines or cir- 
cles are added in making vowels. Since 
the curve shows that the letter is a vowel, 
horizontal lines on that character would be 
disregarded, and only the number of ver- 
tical lines 
counted. A 
charac- 
ter with six 
vertical lines, 
eonld not, of 
course, be a 
letter. So use 
a character of this type between words in- 
stead of the conventional space. Since you 
have this sign to show the ends of words, 
it would do no harm to break a word in 
the middle at the ‘bottom of a column and 
finish it at the top of the next column. 

Many variations can be made in this Chin- 
ese code. Any line, either vertical or hori- 
zontal, that ends ina curve might be counted 
twice—or you might agree not to count 
it at all. Dots might be used in that case 
to indicate that the letter is a vowel and 
that horizontal lines are to be disregarded. 

Following is a table showing the number 
of vertical and horizontal lines for each 
letter in the alphabet. 

No. of No. of 


AMERICAN BOY 
written in this Chines. 


Special Offer ,vi!! Soxch zon rig ci seca + code. A, the first let- 
a UE eter 700 write at once tte Oi angi ee, AMERICAN arlulviels (viel atele ls aaa aaa ; ted simply one ver. 
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For 10c in stamps or coin. How corifusine«this Alavamartt the resect 
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18 17 
‘This Table Shows at a Glance Any Letter Plus Any Number 
For Use With the Number Key. 


Illustrated with 20 full-page half-tone cuts, showing 

exercises that will quickly develop, beautify 

and gain great strength in your shoul- 

ders, arms and hands, without any a 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 

381 Barker Bldg., 110 West 42d St., New York 


tal lines. Two vertical 
lines represent the 
second vowel, E. 


is to the would-be 
reader who doesn't 
know your secret key 


MMMM MM 


January, 1917 
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The Music Code 


“THOSE of you who are musically inclined 
will do well to apply the theory of this 
Chinese code to a system of cryptography 
which appears to the uninitiated as a piece 
of music. Fig. 3 shows Amenrcan Boy 
written in this music code. 

The top line of the staff is the basis of all 
letters depending upon the vowel, A. The 
second line from the top represents E; the 
middle line, I; the second from the bottom, 
O; and the bottom line, U. For each hori- 
zontal line that you added to the base vowel 
in the Chinese code, add one flag to the 
vowel note in the music code. Thus: a 
one - eighth 


note shows 

that the let- 

ter is the 

first one . 
pipe: the 

vowe on 

which line A& € | ie 
the note Fig.4. Key to the 
rests. Ac- 


cordingly a sixteenth note adds two conson- 
ants, and a thirty-second note adds three 
consonants. <A dotted note is read like a 
Chinese character with a curve or circle in 
it, that is, the consonant lines are disre- 
garded, and only the vowel position is con- 
sidered, for the character is a vowel. It is 
not well to attempt to divide the bar into 
measures, for the varying consonant signs 
make this well-nigh impossible. To make it 
look more 
like music, 
occasion- 
ally use stac- 
cato signs or 
slurs. Many 
things will 
suggest 
themselves to 
you after you 
start to work out this code, such as using a 
whole rest for_a period, a quarter rest as a 
comma, and a sixteenth rest between words. 
Of course it is not necessary that you use 
the same lines of the staff for the basis of 
your vowels that are shown in Fig. 3. In- 
stead of lines, spaces may be used, or you 
might arrange a combination of lines and 
spaces. The code may be made even more 
complicated by arranging several systems of 
base vowels. The time mark at the begin- 
ning of the staff would indicate to the 
reader the system in which the message 
was written. Thus, a four-four time would 
advise him that the lines of the staff were 
the base vowels; two-four time would 
warn him to read only the letters written in 
the spaces. When the lines are used for 
vowels, you may include a number of notes 
written in spaces to make your melody more 
complete and less jerky. They would, of 
course, be disregarded by the reader, 


The Dancing Men 


HE SAME underlying principle used in 
making the Chinese characters and in 
writing the music code, is the basis of the 
dancing men. The position of the man’s 
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Connie Puts One Over 


(Continued from page 7) 


McQuesten. He’s heard a lot about the 
Mounted, and he’d like to visit headquar- 
ters.” 

“All right, show him in,’ growled the 
Superintendent, fingering the report, “prob- 
ably another one of those fellows that want 
to tell us how to run the country.” And 
the Superintendent wondered whether he 
had seen a smile on Special Constable Mor- 
gan’s lips as he hurried from the room. 

In the barracks Connie found the pros- 
pector seated at the table between two Con- 
stables. The man was glancing over some 
photographs which he held in his hand. 
They were photographs of Notorious 
Bishop, and the Constables were eagerly 
detailing some of the man’s spectacular 
adventures. The boy advanced toward the 
group smiling. 

“He’s the man I was telling you about.” 

The prospector nodded: “Seems to be a 
hard man to gather,’ he smiled, “if what 
these lads been tellin’ me is true.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” answered Connie, “I 
bet I could manage him.” 

And the prospector joined loudly in the 
laughter which followed. 

“The Superintendent says he’ll see you 
now,” said Connie, and the man arose and 
followed toward the office. As the boy 
stepped aside to allow the other.to pass out 
the door, he motioned swiftly to the two 
men at the table. The men arose and fol- 
lowed as Connie led the way to the office. 
The Superintendent glanced up as the pros- 
pector approached his desk. Connie saluted 
and his right hand closed upon the’ butt of 
his service revolver. 

“Superintendent,” said the boy standing 
very straight and very alert, “I want to 
introduce—Notorious Bishop !” 

The man whirled like a flash to stare 
squarely into the ugly black muzzle of the 
revolver, For just an instant he hesitated 
as if calculating his chance, and then with 
a shrug turned again to face the Superin- 
tendent who was upon his feet staring in- 
credulously from the man to the boy. 

The prospector was the first to speak 
and Connie marveled at the consumate as- 
surance of him as he smiled into the Super- 
intendent’'s face, 

“Kid’s kind of had this feller on his mind, 
I guess, ’til it’s turned his head,” he said, 
“with a wink. 

“Yes,” interrupted the boy, “I haven’t had 
much else on my mind for more than a 
week. But it hasn’t turned my head any— 
not so you could notice it! You thought 
you had me fooled, didn’t you? You thought 
because I was a boy you could run another 
one of your whizzers, but you can’t get 
away with it, this time—not with me you 
can’t! We'll just hold you ‘til Dan Mc- 
Keever comes. He knows you, all right.” 

“McKeever!” cried the man in sudden 
alarm. “Why he belongs down on—” Sud- 
denly_ he checked himself, and the Super- 
intendent with a puzzled look motioned the 
two Constables to the man’s side. “This 
is an outrage!” stormed the prospector as 
he felt his arms seized from behind. .‘“Who 
is McKeever? An’ what's he got to do with 
it?” For an answer the Superintendent 
smiled : 
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KELARTLFY RP 


Fig. 5. “American Boy” Written in the Code 
of the Dancing Men. 


arms indicates the vowel that is the basis of 
the letter, and the position of the legs in- 
forms the reader how many consonants to 
count after the vowel. 

Figure 4 shows the various arm and leg 
positions for the dancing men. The arm 
straight out from the shoulder in a hori- 
zontal line indicates that it is not to be 
regarded in reading that letter. The leg 
straight down in a vertical line is also in a 
neutral position and is not to be considered. 
The end of a word may be shown by having 
the last letter figure wave a flag, or by put-/} 
ting a hat on the dancing man who ends the 
word. Or words may be separated by dan- 
cing men that are seated or that are stand- 


Stitt = 


hands. Of 
bU2 3 oe oe 


course you 
Dancing Men Code. 


can arrange 
our vowels 
y having 
the dancing 
men bend 
their elbows 
. in a variety 
of different shapes. Fig. 5 shows the words 
mS ged Boy written in the Dancing Men 
code, 


The Knot Code 


HIS system of vowels and consonants 

may be successfully applied to sending a 
message with knots tied in an ordinary 
piece of string. First tie the number of 
knots re- 
quired by the 
vowel that is 
the basis of 
your letter, 
then leaving 
a space tie 
the number 
for the con- 
sonants that 
are to be added to this vowel. Leave three 
times the space between letters that you 
leave between the vowel and consonant 
knots. To read the message sent by the 
string, slowly draw it through your fingers, 
at the same time saying to yourself the 
vowels and consonants. Thus: your fingers 
meet the obstruction of three knots— A. E. 
Z.—there is a space, then four more knots 
—J. K. L, M. The first letter would be M. | 

This vowel and consonant system may 
also be applied to tapping with your foot, 
finger, or, the end of your pencil, the number 
for the vowels, and then after a short in- 
terval the number indicating the consonants 
to be counted after the vowel. In sending a 
message by this system, you must be care- 
ful to leave a longer interval between letters 
than you do between the vowel and conson- 
ant sections of the letter. 

When you do not wish to make a noise, 
whereby the attention of others might be 
attracted, if the person you wish to com- 
municate the message to is in position to 
watch you, instead of tapping, beat time 
with your finger or a pencil, leaving the 
same length of time as intervals between 
letters and the parts of letters that you use 
in the tapping method. 


_ “We wiil let him answer that question 
for himself,” he said. ‘Constable Morgan 
if you will step out, I think you will find 
Sergeant McKeever in his bunk. . He re- 
ported in a couple of hours ago for per- 
mission to push across into the Mackenzie 
Basin.” 

A moment later, Connie was shaking the 
big Sergeant’s shoulder, “Hey, Dan,” he 
called, ‘“‘wake up!” 

“What you want?” growled McKeever, 
sleepily opening his eyes, 

“The Superintendent wants you over at 
the office to identify an acquaintance of 
yours.”’ 

“Who is it?” growled the Sergeant as he 
reached for his trousers, 

“Oh, just a fellow by the name of Notor- 
ious Bishop I picked up about a week ago 
out in the hills,” answered the boy with 
a great show of nonchalance. 


“Notorious Bishop!”  eried McKeever, 
staring into the boy’s face. “What do you 
mean, Notorious Bishop? If Notorious 


Bishop is in this country he’s over on the 
Mackenzie,” 

“Is he?” asked the boy with a grin, “vou 
wait and see.” 

A few moments later, Dan McKeever en- 
tered the office and stared wide-eyed into 
the face of the most wanted man in all 
Canada. 

“Well I'll be—well I'll be doggoned!” he 
cried. “It's him! It’s him, all right! For 
the love of Mike, kid, how did you do it?” 
He grabbed Connie by the arm. 

“Who me?” grinned Connie, imitating to 
a nicety the tone in which McKeever had 
answered the same question, “Oh, I just 
surrounded him. He ain’t hard to handle, 
if you know how. I just hung around and 
let him arrest himself, didn’t I, Notorious?” 
And Notorious Bishop who saw that the 
game was up laughed sheepishly, 

“I guess that’s right, kid,” he answered. 
“But you see, you’re so plumb little that- 
way, it throwed me off. I figured the safest 
thing I could do was to come through the 
territory with an officer, An’ it would of 
be’n, too. Didn't we pass seven or eight of 
‘em? Didn't I borrow tobacco off one of 
‘em, an’ play checkers with 7em, an’ talk 
to ’em without one of ‘em spottin’ me? 
Tell me straight, Superintendent, would you 
of know’d me, yourself?” 

The Superintendent smiled: “I’m afraid 
not,”’ he admitted, with puckered brow. 

“What I can’t figger,’’ continued the pris- 
oner, “is how the kid spotted me when all 
the others couldn’t.”’ j 

“Just a trick of the trade,” smiled the 
boy, and the twinkle in his eye belied the 
innocence of his words as he continued: 
“The trouble with you is that you couldn't 
take a fellow at his word. When I told 
you to your face I would know Notorious 
Bishop if I saw him, didn’t you believe 
me? 


“The Trail of the Demon’s’ Heart,” 
another story of Connie Morgan by 
James B, Hendryx will Soper in 
THE AMERICAN Boy for March. 


Get One Like Mine 


Then you can safely go lickety-split down hill and stop 
just about where you want to with this Coaster Brake. 


There wasn’t much fun in the old wheel—had to pedal 
hard all the time—no let up ‘till I got this 


Ni 


The Brake that Br 

Be sure your new bike has a 
New Departure Coaster Brake 
on it like mine. 

A gold-plated “Joy Boy” stick pin 


free to live boys who send the 
name of their nearest bicycle dealer. 


The New Departure Mfg.Co. 


Bristol, Conn. 


Now I can go twice as far in 
about half the time and come 
back as fresh as when I started. 
Because more’n half the time 
I'm coasting. Riding’s a real 
treat now—this brake has sure 
put some new pleasure in the 


old wheel. : 


Two Splendid Books 
Sabena a Boye) 


Three Boys in the Mountains 


. 


HE story of Western adventure —clean 

and inspiring—that ran in The American 

Boy through the greater part of 1901 has 
been issued by The Sprague Publishing Com- 
pany in book form. It is one of the longest 
and best stories that has appeared in The 
American Boy. Its author is William C. | 
Sprague, under the assumed name of Joe Cody.* 
This is sufficient to indicate that it rings true 
in morals, and that nothing has been allowed 
to enter that will hurt a boy, but that every- 
thing is there that will give interest and dash 
to the narrative. It brings in the pleasures of 
the hunt, the chase and the camp, and deals 
with Indians and animals in plains and moun- 
tains. It is a good, healthy story that a parent 
will be glad to have in the hands of his boy. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth and 
Illustrated. Price, 75c., postpaid 


TA THE STORY OF A BO} 
WHO HAD NO CHANCE 
HIS story ran through Volume VIII of 
The American Boy, and thousands of 
boys who read it will bear testimony to 

its beauty and pathos. They have learned to 

love this boy, Tad. It certainly is one of the 

best stories ever written by William C. 

Sprague. It has now been published in book 

form (224 pages), handsomely bound in cloth 

and profusely illustrated, at the price of 75 

cents, postpaid. 

Either of these books given to American 

Boy subscribers for one new yearly sub- 

scription; or both books will be given to 

American Boy subscribers for two new 
yearly subscriptions. 

Remember, these books cannot be given on 

your own subscription, on a renewal subscrip- 

tion, or that of any member of your family. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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WHEN you begin to 

shave, shave right 
—with a lather that is 
quick, smooth and soft- 
ening, one that leaves 


the face cool and re- 
freshed. 


That’s Colgate’s—a 


i ¢ 
Pref 
a id 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


The Military High School of Omaha 


Public High School at Omaha, 


man’s Shaving Cream. 


Send four cents in stamps 
for a trial tube, 


Dept. 63 


COLGATE & CO. | 


199 Fulton St., New York 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
luxurious, lasting, refined. A new 

size at I0¢ a cake, 


NEW-SKIN'— 
TO PREVENT 
INFECTION 


YUH: 
CLLLE La 


“NEW-SKIN” 


—for cuts and scrapes 


New-Skin is an antiseptic liquid 
for use on cuts, scrapes and little 
hurts. It forms a waterproof cov- 
ering over the wound and allows 
it to heal naturally. 


ZY In two sizes, at all druggists, 10¢., 25c. 
G / NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 


THE SK! SLED. 


GYGLE, 


INVENTED 
BY A BOY 


Modern 


Coaster 


~ 

, Ger! 

Slides Anywhere. More Fun Than a Sled. 
Only coaster made that actually steers. Made 
tn two sizes, Something new fur Christmas. 


WRITE HOW TO GET ONE FREE 


Send hardware dealer’s name. 
Send us 25 centsto cover costof shippin and we will 
send you prepaid a pair of hardw SKIS four feet 
long, easy worth a half a dollar, but we want to get 
acquainted with you. Write today. 


ICECYCLE CO., Contoocook, N.H. 


>) aA Print MY OWN 


te a, ger $18. Rotary $60. 
PS Ath: others, big profit. All easy, rulessent. Write 
| Ngee factory for catalogue presses, TYPE, cards. 
SSM tTHE PRESS CO. 0-27. MERIDEN. CONN. 


= Oards, circulars, book, paper. Press $5, Lar- | 
Save money. Prim for | 


A WELL EQUIPPED, well disciplined 
regiment, composed, of nearly one thou- 
sand boys between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen years, is the proud boast of the 
Nebraska. 
For more than twenty years—since 1885— 
military drill has been an established part 
of the school curriculum. Twice each week 
at the close of lessons, the bugles sound, 
the boys assemble in uniform, 
through their exercises. Only phygical dis- 
ability or the necessity of working after 
school hours will excuse a student from 
drill. If he cannot afford to buy a uniform, 
one is procured for him free of cost. 

The drill is conducted under the direc- 
tion of a United States. Army officer, usually 
from Fort Omaha. Captain F. B. Strit- 


| zinger, of the Quartermasters’ Department, 
/was for several years the Commandant. 


When, however, the troops were ordered 


|from Fort Omaha to Texas City a year 
}ago, Major Elsasser, of the Nebraska Na- 


tional Guard, was appointed director. In 
the absence of the Major, who is now at 
Llano Grande, Prof. F. H. Gulgard, of 
the high school faculty, is acting Com- 
mandant. 

A student head, Lieutenant-Colonel, is 
appointed from the senior class. To hold 
this office is the dream of every hero- 
worshipping freshman; it is deemed the 
highest honor that can come to him in his 
high school career... Next in rank to the 


and go. 


Lieutenant-Codlonel are the Quartermaster, 
Adjutant, Commissary and Ordnance of- 
ficers. 

The regiment is composed of three bat- 
talions of three companies each. 

In. addition to the nine companies, the 
regiment has a band and bugle corps. The 
band, composed of forty pieces and under 
the direction of one of the leading band- 
masters of the city, is in itself worthy of 
note: 


To hold office in the regiment, a boy 
must maintain a certain standard of 
scholarship; if he falls below, his com- 


mand is taken away from him and he is 
reduced to the rank of private. 

Throughout the school year the boys 
drill regularly. Rifles are furnished free 
by the United States Government. Thor- 
ough instruction in the various branches 
of military tactics is given. 

The first week in June is “Camp Week.” 
Early Monday morning the boys gather at 
the high school campus, march in a body 
to the depot and, amid the cheers of 
mothers and sisters, they board the train 
for camp. This is usually at some point 
thirty or forty miles from Omaha. Here 
for a week the boys get a real taste of 
military life. And from the bugle call at 
5:30 to “taps” at 10 p. m., they enjoy it, 
mess, dress parade, washing dishes and all. 
Thursday is always ‘Visitors’ Day,'’ and 
the friends from home, with their cheery 


admiration and big boxes of good things, 
are always certain of a royal welcome, 
On Saturday night the tents are pulled 
down and the boys return, sunburned and 
tired, but richer for the experience. 

While at camp the boys bend every ef- 
fort to train for the competitive drill that 
is held on their return. This drill takes 
place at Fort Omaha, amid thousands of 
spectators. A handsome silk flag goes to 
the winning company; gold medals are 
awarded the individual stars. The com- 
petitive drill is the crowning event of the 
regimental year. 

Throughout the year the boys are called 
upon to participate in municipal parades, 
and their gray uniforms and straight shoul- 
ders never fail to excite admiration. Dur- 
ing large conventions, Ak-Sar-Ben (Omaha’s 
annual fall festival), or any other large 
influx of strangers to the city, the cadets 
help make the visitors welcome by acting 
as guides and offering their services wher- 
ever needed. 

Much pleasure as well as benefit 
to the Omaha boys from their four 
drill in the “Regiment.” And the train- 
ing they receive is never forgotten. Many 
former O. H. S. boys are down on the bor- 
der to-day. They did not go as raw re- 
cruits, but with an assured confidence that 
in case of a real crisis, they would not 
be found wanting. 


comes 
years’ 
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The American Boy Contest 
Compulsory Military Drill In the School 


N NOVEMBER we asked “Do You Want 
Compulsory Military. Drill. in; - Your 
School?” ‘Three hundred and forty-one 


readers wrote telling why they did want 
it; sixty-two explained why they were op- 
posed to it. More and more schools ‘are 
adopting military training as a part:of their 
courses. The question is one that affects al- 


| most every one of you, and you should form 


| meet invasion. 


/us compulsory 


an intelligent opinion upon it. The \  eageef 
of the letters received was extraordinary, 
showing that many boys have informed 
themselves upon the subject. A few of the 


best letters follow. 


A Page From History 
First Prize Letter. 


A®0UT THE YEAR 1796, Napoleon in- 
4 vaded Switzerland. Having no stand- 
ing army, Switzerland was unprepared to 
The peasantry hurled rocks 
on the French as they marched through 
narrow passes, but without avail. In 1815, 
France being compelled to withdraw her 
troops gave the Swiss freedom, Switzer- 
land inaugurated compulsory military train- 
ing. Every man, no matter what his trade, 
became also a soldier. In 1914 Germany 
chose to invade Belgium, the unprepared, 
although a more direct course would have 
led her through military Switzerland. 

In case of war between United States 
and a foreign power, our small standing 
army would necessitate private citizens 
being drafted into the army. A citizen with 
military training is alone able to give 
efficient aid to his country. Should the 
United States enforce military training, it 
would be better to train the schoolboy than 
to force him as a man to spend two or three 
years of his business life, for this purpose. 
This world is full of competition, and the 
sooner the boy starts the better his chances 
of success. 

Military training develops a boy physi- 
cally, mentally and morally. Physically by 
training to right living, clean habits, and 
definite athletics, such as running, hiking 
and military maneuvers. Right living pro- 
duces right thinking and right thinking de- 
velops moral character. Military training 
is good for the boy; what is good for the 
bey is good for the man; and what is good 
for the man is good for the nation. Give 
military training in our 


Geo, Buchanan (12), Ill. 


schools! 


The Duty of the School 


Second Prize Letter. 


War is the only logical purpose of mili- 
tary drill. Dissemination of knowledge 
is the first purpose of the school. War is 
a hindrance to knowledge and civilization 
and, because the titanic European struggle 
proves ‘that preparation is not prevention, 
military drill is not properly a branch of 
school work. 

A further purpose of our schools is to 
teach us how best to use our lives for the 


betterment of ourselves and humanity. 
Military drill trairs us only to destroy. 
The physical culture afforded is but a form 
of calisthenics and can be: more efficiently 
taught as such. 

Our schools should inspire in us the high- 
est ideals. Then why ask us to emulate 
military leaders who as a class have too 
often. fallen short of high standards of 
manhood and scholarship? <A design of our 
schools is to train us to think for ourselves, 
to be individual. Stanza two in Tennyson’s 
“Charge of the Light Brigade” contains a 
Splendid epitome of the ideal soldier. 
Glorious, but unthinkable as a model for 
citizenship. 

Patriotism is spontaneous. It would die, 
not flourish, under compulsion. And is 
compulsery military drill compatible with 
the principles of democracy on which our 
government is founded? 

‘Believing that the immediate effect of 
compulsory drill is to undermine the work 
of the school—teaching destruction, fur- 
nishing unworthy models, destroying in- 
dividuality—and that the ultimate effect 
would be to stifle patriotism and strike at 
the foundations of our government, can I 
answer your question otherwise than 


“No!” 
Stewart F. Gelders (16), Ga. 


What High School Boys Owe 


Third Prize Letter. 


O ONE will deny that the United States 

needs more men in its army. The re- 
cent failure of the whole army to catch 
one bandit is sufficient proof. If military 
training in high schools were compulsory, 
a sufficient number of men would be trained 
to insure an armed force large enough for 
our needs, Such a system is just. The 
whole nation is taxed for education. Yet 
less than one-eighth of the boys in the 
United States enter high school. It is quite 
natural that in return for education more 
than the average should be expected from 
them. Universities have compulsory mili- 
tary training: why not high schools? The 
system would be beneficial in peace as well 
as in war. The chief fault of American 
youth is the lack of respect for .suthority 
Military training would teach order, re- 
spect, correct carriage; and would make 
young men conscious of a responsibility to 
their government. 

The only argument produced against the 
plan is militarism. But it must be remem- 
bered that militarism is a state of mind. 
One may be prepared and yet not be mili- 
taristic. Switzerland and Germany are 
equally prepared; yet Switzerland is not 
militaristic. This system would train only 
one-eighth of the American youth. Such a 
percentage would not make America mili- 
taristic even if training were the determin- 
ing factor in militarism. 

_Lastly, such a system has been tried in 
Wyoming and Arizona, and has proven per- 
fectly satisfactory to all concerned. Be- 
cause of its manifest desirability, I favor 
compulsory training. 

Corwine D, Edwards (15), Mo. 


The Maxims of Washington 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, the father of 
our country, said: “If we desire to 
avoid insult, we must be able to repel it. 
If we desire peace—one of the greatest 
instruments of our rising prosperity—it 
must be known that we are at all times 
prepared for war.” 

Our Uncle Sam has not been like the 
wise child who listened to the words of his 
father, but rather like the wayward youth 
who awakened at last to realize his mis- 
take. I contend we are awake now, and 
as firm believers in the adage, “The boy is 
father to the man.” we should begin im- 
mediately to prepare our High School folk 
through compulsory military training. 

No nation has ever more abhorred the 
theught of war than this nation to which 
we belong. America will never be the ag- 
gressor. America will always seek to the 
last point in which her honor is involved, 
to avoid the things which disturb the peace 
of the world. But if we must have war, 
let us not send our youth into the field 
merely to furnish the stuff for camp fever 
and the bullets of the enemy. To send un- 
trained youth into the field against highly 
trained and efficient war machines is not 
war; it is slaughter most cruel, and inex- 
cusable, and he who assumes the responsi- 
bility of such a procedure is nothing less 
than a murderer. 


Armand E, Cohen (16), Ind. 


Responsibility to Self and 
to the Nation 


AS AN American boy, am under an ob- 

ligation to myself and to my country. 
I owe it to myself to make of myself a 
good man and true. I owe it to my country 
to do for her and die for her, as her need 
may be. 

This is my testimony of how compulsory 
military training in my school has helped 
me in these—the two great aims of my life. 
It has taught me self-respect, implicit and 
prompt obedience, the spirit of cooperation 
under leadership, a sense of duty at all 
cost, and reverence for my flag. If I can- 
not die for my country, I will live for her. 
Military training is teaching me how to 
live, is helping me to face life’s battle, 
which is perhaps the hardest of all. To-day, 
it is not a question of “Do we believe in 
Preparedness?” In the last two years 
Europe has written, in words so vivid that 
the dullest may understand, the grim truth 
that not treaties nor love of peace can 
guard against “the lightning bolt of war.” 

Nor is it logical to argue that we invite 
war by training. We do not invite punc- 
tures by having extra tires strapped 
aboard, nor the end of life by being in- 
sured. But by these precautions are we 
prepared. Preparedness for and by this 
country must be met, and it is we, th® 
school boys, the future guardians of our 
country, on whom the duty naturally falls. 


5 , Jean M. Olmstead (17), Mass. 
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It Destroys the Will 


HY should we have it? ‘Because,” say 


advocates, “it would give children bet- | 


ter development, discipline, cooperative 
spirit, and uniformity of dress—hence there 
would be no visible distinction between rich 
and poor.” 


The physical development and coopera- |} 


tion which such drill might give is good 
and we may need it. But why military— 
the end of which is destruction of lives and 
property, and desolation of homes? Why 
not honest gymnasium drill, the end: of 
which is well-developed bodies and healthy 
minds? t 

Military orders are acted upon instantly. 
Blind, unquestioning obedience is compul- 
sory. Cooperation and uniformity are part 
of such discipline. I present a few objec- 
tions: 
in a slave’s crowning virtue—obedience ! 
And this just at the age when boys and 
girls are learning to use their reasoning 
powers, and require the exercise of strong 
wills, to resist and overcome the number- 
less temptations and vices which beset their 
path. 

Must we be drilled like Ernest Crosby's 
model soldier: “Think—I do not think—I 
obey?” I hope not. By compulsory mili- 
tary training of this sort, public schools 
may eventually become not only training 
grounds, but actually recruiting stations for 
the army! 

There is a different kind of military 
training which should be compulsory—that 
which will teach us the cause of all wars, 
and train us how to prevent them in future. 


Augustine F. S. Reinhold (14), Calif. 


One Boy’s Experience 


S COMPULSORY military training has 

already been instituted in the High 
School which I attend, I think that I should 
be fairly well able to judge the hardships 
and helps it gives a boy. Because the hard- 
ships are few and the helps many, I be- 
lieve that it should be instituted in all High 
Schools in the United States. 


acter out of boys attending the High 
Schools. The drills and monthly hikes help 
them physically, as the restrictions and the 
conception of duties and trusts imposed up- 
on them, help them morally. It teaches 
promptness, obedience, and loyalty. Prompt- 
ness in the performance of their duties; 
obedience to the commands of their officers ; 
and loyalty to their school, to their organ- 
ization, and to their country. And then, too, 
every American boy should be_ patriotic 
enough to wish to have this drill because it 
is the first great step toward preparedness, 
and, as some one has said, “Preparedness 
is the greatest step toward Peace.” 

I think I am not exaggerating when I 


say that of all the boys who have tried | 


military training, compulsory or otherwise, 
by far the greater majority have enjoyed 
and got benefit from it. 


Murray Allen (14), Texas. 


A Girl Reader’s View 


] THINK compulsory military drill should 
be established in our high school, because 
it would benefit the student in body. Mili- 
tary drill produces square shoulders and a 
straight back; it teaches controlled mus- 
cular action, and it also affords vigorous 
physical exercise. Another reason is that it 
would benefit him in mind, for military drill 
demands concentrated attention. 
sory military drill would also benefit him in 
character, for it demands strict obedience 
to orders; it encourages the spirit of co- 
operation; it brings out the manly side of a 
boy, for it encourages the desire for self- 
improvement. 

Military drill would benefit the school, for 
the studies would be indirectly benefited by 
the increase in the student’s power of con- 
centration. Military drill would improve the 
school discipline by the spirit of obedience 
encouraged by the drill. The “school spirit” 
would be stronger, because when boys work 
unitedly in doing any one thing, they are 
readier to work unitedly in doing other 
things too, 

Compulsory military drill in high schools 
would be advantageous for the nation, be- 
cause, in case of war, the nation would 
need thousands of trained volunteers, as the 
militia could not supply enough. Men who 
had had military drill in high school would 
know enough of military methods to make 
good soldiers in a short time. 


Bernice Miller (16), Ia. 


Substitute Industrial 
Preparedness 


DO NOT believe in compulsory military 

drill in schools, because I do not believe 
in that kind of preparedness against war. I 
believe in industrial preparedness, which 
can be accomplished just as easily by the 
Federal Trade Commission, and with direct 
benefit to the nation, rather than in com- 
pulsory military drill of youths, who could 
learn the same thing in much less time a 
few years later. The “compulsory” in this 
smacks of militarism, the “kultur”’ which 
may have made Germany efficient, but just 
as surely plunged Europe into this war so 
suddenly. ‘‘Europe exploded because Europe 
was loaded.” 

The boy of fifteen may imagine he likes 
the novelty of imitating a soldier. Com- 
pelled to do it, he will hate it. Military 
drill is only for the flame of patriotism. 

I admit that we should be adequately 
equipped defensively with strong coast de- 
fenses. However, the United States is so 
situated geographically that we would have 
reasonable time to train our troops before 
any first-class power could land sufficient 
men. 

The only personal argument for military 
drill is physical; that fails, because calis- 
thenics would be much more enjoyable and 
efficient, besides taking up nfuch less time. 


Morton Conrad (17), N. Y. 


Better Citizens 


VERY BOY knows that a bully always 

picks on one that is too weak or that has 
too little spirit to fight back, and rarely 
takes chances with his equal in strength 
and grit. 


Our wills are to be broken by drill} 


First of all, | 
it helps greatly to make men of high char- | 


Compul- | 
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The same is to quite an extent true in 
international disputes. This great country 
of ours has the grit and spirit, but is very 
weak in disciplined, drilled men. We men 
of to-morrow must be impressed with our 
responsibility and trained and drilled, so 
that if it is required of us, we may imme- 
diately take our places in the ranks of the 
defenders of our country, and not be com- 
pelled to spend months in training camps 
when our arms are badly needed. 

I believe that our standing army should 
be inereased, but in’ the event of compul- 
sory military drilling being adopted in our 
public schools, the increase could with 
safety be kept to figures that would save 
our country millions of dollars. 

I belong to the Rochester Junior Defense 
Contingent, and I know that drilling makes 
straighter, stronger, healthier boys, and last 
but not least, I believe that where a boy 
has regularly marched and drilled behind 
Old Glory, he comes to repeat with all his 

eart: 

“T pledge allegiance to my flag and to the 
republic for which it stands, one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

Edward Lapham Steele (13), N. Y. 


Honorable Mention 


ONORABLE MENTION is awarded to 

the following: Everett C. Schuman, Max 
Stone, Bruce C. Mason, W. J. Tastet, David 
Watrous, Allen Williams, F,. Anthony Han- 
lon, Charles H. Vaughn, Robert B. Crane, 
Richard O’Toole. 


A Different Kind of Contest 
With Extra Prizes 


EpITor’s Notrr.—As announced last month, 
The Advertising Manager will conduct The 
American Boy Contest this month, his con- 
peo © an the place of the usual editorial 
contest. 


But perhaps you were ep, erage Maybe 


couldn’t find one at the store. 


Orders came so fast just before Christmas that 
we couldn’t begin to keep up with the rush, 
and a great many boys were disappointed. 


But we don’t want you to give up the plan of 
Perhaps you got somé Christmas 
that you haven’t decided yet how to use. 
nd a better way of using it than to buy a Daisy 


¥ 
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Did You Get that New Daisy 
- for Christmas? 


(CERISTMAS morning there were thousands of boys who woke up 

fine new Daisy Air Rifle waiting for them. 
got a Daisy has got several years chock-full of happy days ahead of him, shooting 
with his new Daisy, for the Daisy Air Rifle is something a boy never gets tired of. 


aisy for you and 


direct 


request. 
Could 


25 cents to $2.50._ 
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HERE ARE REASONS why almost every 
firm that advertises nationally ought to 

be represented in THE AMERICAN Boy. In 
your opinion what is the name of the firm 
that is making the biggest mistake by not 
advertising in THE AMERICAN Boy? Think 
over the names of the big national adver- 
tisers, those who advertise their product in 
publications of national circulation, and 
from the names of those who have not to 
your knowledge advertised in THE AMER- 
ICAN Boy, choose the one whom you think 
has more reason to be represented in THE 
AMERICAN Boy than any other advertiser. 
Then write us a letter and tell in not more 
than fifty words why, if you were that ad- 
vertiser, you would advertise in THE AMER- 
ICAN Boy at once. 

We would suggest that you choose some 
firm engaged in one of the following lines 
of business: Clothing, Eatables, Automo- 
biles, Motorcycles, Tires, Watches, Chewing 
Gum, Candy, Fountain Pens, Underwear, 
Athletic Goods, Shoes, Shaving Soap, Safety 
Razors, Beverages, Books, Pencils, Pens, 
Collars and Shirts, Hosiery, Garters, Tooth 
Brushes, Tooth Powder, Talcum Powder, 
Soap, Musical Instruments, Boats, Engines, 
Household Goods, and anything that is used 
in the home or bought by any member of 
the family. 

This is not a guessing contest. We have 
no preference. Your own ideas, and the 
clearness with which you express them, will 
count most. Just think of some firm whose 
advertisement, you believe, ought to be in 
THE AMERICAN Boy, and tell why. It’s the 
why that counts. Any reader may compete. 

Prizes will be awarded as follows: First 
Prize, $5; Second Prize, $4; Third Prize, 
$3; Fourth Prize, $2; Fifth to Fifteenth 
Prizes, $1, each. 

All letters must be addressed to The Ad- 
vertising Contest Editor, The American 
Boy, Detroit, Mich., and must be received 
not later than January 22. 

(For the benefit of boys living abroad we 
announce that the contest for February will 
be open to the boy poets. Verses must be 
not over sixteen lines in length, and must 
be received by February 20. Do not send 
contributions to arrive before February 1. 


You can be sure that every boy who 


You not only get lots of fun out of the Daisy, 
but you get a training, too, that every boy will 
value in after life. 


Make up your mind today to get a Daisy. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, he will send and 
model te want, or we will send any m 

om factory on receipt of price. A descriptive 
circular of the different Daisy models sent free on 


Besides the two Daisy leaders, illustrated and described 
below, we make a complete line ranging in price from 


717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal 
resentatives: 

ms & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


29 . 


and found a 
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maeizrmeGrt; DAISY ir tees DAISY 
So-dorvepeuer nat, 36 Pump Gun ccyiiatmicytsed Military 
scr le er Age $3.50 ponations en sag $3.50 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Union Street, Plymouth, Michigan PN 
Pacific Peat tee pd wtaghs 5 haan A” : 
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“Air Rifle- 


A Subterranean 
Trap ) 


(Continued from page 14) 


life depending upon the- next minute. His 
hands bled from the cruel scraping of the 
knife-like slivers of rock. Blood flowed 


from his wrists. Yet with sheer courage he 
hung on to the root and fought upward 
through a fissure toward his goal, His 
breath wheezed through his parted lips. At 
last, reaching upward for a fresh hold, he 
pane the wall of rock gone. He was at the 
op! 

He toppled forward into a bed of dis- 
rupted earth and tangled sea-grape vines. 
After what seemed ages he opened his eyes, 
straightened up, and looked far below into 
the sink. 

Janjira had taken refuge on-the opposite 
bank, braced firmly to withstand the rush 
of the current. Tom was struggling to a 
yg posture, Rodney shouted down to 

im: 


“Tom, fire the revolver for help!” 

The revolver cracked six times. After a 
while the canvasmen and half a dozen big 
Zulus came running up. Twenty minutes 
later, by means of a rope seat, Tom was 
hauled up from the howdah and restored to 
his father, After several hours of the most 
difficult work old Janjira was lifted from 
the pit by block and tackle and saved for 
her baby. 

Rodney’s first words to the menagerie 
chief were: “Now does the old lady live?” 

“Forever !"" answered Rednoll fervently ; 
“fits or no fits!” 

Besides receiving all the comforts and 
attentions of this life, Janjira will live for- 
ever, cast in bronze, a heroic figure of the 
Garo Hills, resting on Rednoll’s desk in our 
winter quarters at Labelle. 


“Jim of the Reef,” a tale of the South 
Seas, by Herbert Wyndham-Gittens, 
will appear in the February issue. 
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form, iD 
COLLARS 


are curve-cut to fit over the 
shoulder muscles. This in- 
sures a clean cut fit—a collar 
that does not ride up against 
the neck or saw at the apex 
of the front opening. It is 
an improvement that you 
will appreciate. 

15ceach 6 for 0c 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Makers 


et Feet the Only 
Discomfort If You 
§ Give Him LUDEN’S 


After playing out- 
doors without ‘‘over- 


shoes” —the children 
needLuden’s. Quick 
relief from coughs and 
colds. No coloring—no 
narcotics. 

In ‘‘Yellow Box’’—S5ce 


MENTHOL 
CANDY 


COUGH DRoPs 


OUR JANUARY OFFER 
This month we give you 
two articles, both of which 
: are real winners. 
= YOUR OHOICH OF EITHER * 
egular $8.00 Hocke 
Skate and Shoe Outfit $, 9 5 
‘Or This $8.00 Heavy A.:2 
er Knit Sweater Coupon 
Sane boys’ or girls’, All delivery charges prepaid by us. 
porchnaes Bank severe: OS. Mee a 


N.Y. Wnrire ror FALL AND WINTER CATALOG “"A.8:"" 
Watch for Next Month’s Special. od 


E\>s 


1A RINGS 


~ PINS-MEDALS-PENDANTS 


Emblems for Schools, Clubs 
. and Societies of every kind. 


36-page Catalog Free 


c€. K. GROUSE COQ. Save money for your associates. 
MANUFACTURERS. Make money acting as our Agent. 
43 Bruce Av., North Attleboro, Mass. 


The Vest Pocket Secretary 


THE MOST PRACTICAL DESK AND 
MpOCKET INSTRUMEN 


closed. No 
thicker than an 
o pen 
High srade steel an 
ickel. 
Just what you need, Boys. 


, EXCELSIOR NOVELTY CO. 
Dept. 25, Mit. Vernon, N. Y. 


SEVEN JEWELS $3:25 


A man’s 16 size genuine 7 jewel 
American made movement, Breguet 
hairspring, compensating balance. 
A good timekeeper in an open face 
| silverode case, looks like silver and 
wears better, screw back and bezel. 
This offer for 30 days, postpaid. 


R.D. BELL CO.,4249 CottageGroveAve. Chicago, Ill. 


Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments, 
.@8, Monologs, Dia- ; Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 
™ Commencement Manual, full of new ideas, plans, 
helps and suggestions. Folk Dances, Musical Pieces, 
Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. Large catalog 
free. T.S.Denison & Cor, Dept.59 ,Chicago 


3 600 Illustrations. Pins 15¢ up..- 
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The Sacred Buffalo Hunt 


The man was moving to the center of the 
opening. There he stooped and unfastened 
the end of a rope with which a horse was 
picketed. I feared by that that Thunder- 
mouth’s loud shouting had been heard, and 
the enemy were going to saddle up and 
move on. But no! The man led the horse 
to water, then picketed him on fresh grass, 
and went back into the timber below the 
opening and close to the river. How I 
wished that my eyes had the power to see 
through those green leaved tree tops; to see 
the enemy there in their shelter. . And if 
I felt that way, how much more anxious 
was Thunder-mouth, I thought, to see that 
camp and know if his woman was there. 
But of course she was there; they had her 
horse, my horse, rather, and the Crows did 
not kill women prisoners. 

“Now that the man is out of sight, I 
think that we may safely return to the 
brush if we move very slowly,” I said. 

But with a deep groaning in his. throat, 
instead of speech, Thunder-mouth slowly 
brought his right hand around in front of 
him, finger extended and pointing across the 
valley; there, on the point opposite us, the 
other one dividing the valley of the creek, 
and of the river, a man was ascending from 
the timber. He went but a few steps up the 
bare slope, and then sat down in a little 
patch of brush that but half concealed him. 
He had been sent up to watch the country; 
to watch for the expected rest of the party 
and the horses they would bring. So long 
as he remained there we would not dare 
move. But at least we were half comfort- 
able where we were; while his back was 
still to us we had thrown ourselves flat 
against the ground, and in such position 
that we could see the whole valley, and so 
long as we remained in that position it was 
not likely that he would discover us. 

“It will be a long time before he sees 
the horses that he is looking for!’ said 


Masto. 

“Let us hope so. We did the only thing 
we could do with them. If we had kept 
coming on with them we would now, most 
likely, be lying without our scalps some- 
where down there in the valley!” I an- 
swered., 

“Yes! True words,” Masto agreed, and 
Thunder-mouth with a forefinger twitched 
the sign, “Yes.” I was glad that he saw it 
that way. 

The rest of that day went very slowly. 
The watcher across from us remained in 
his little brush patch. Twice a man came 
into the clear place, looked at the horses 
and went back into the timber. How quiet 
it was there in the valley! How. peaceful 
it seemed to be! Yet there were woman 
stealers down there by the river, and, come 
night, we intended to make them pay for 
what they had done! 

Near sunset a little smoke drifted up 
through the trees near the opening, and we 
knew that the war party was cooking meat. 
A man appeared in the opening later on and 
with his robe signalled the lone watcher to 
come down. It was dusk then. We re- 
mained where we were a short time longer, 
and then, going back first for our guns and 
meat, where we had dropped them in order 
to seize Thunder-mouth, we went down into 
the valley. There was just light enough for 
us to see the medicine man’s hands as he 
signed to us: “I will take the lead. We will 
go close to them, try to shoot down. three, 
and rush in for the fourth man, and any 
that we may have missed. Be careful! 
Don’t by mistake shoot my woman!” 

Masto. and I each said that we under- 
stood, and would be careful, and we started 
for the rescue. Thunder-mouth led us down 
the creek valley, keeping close to the slope 
and outside the timber, and around the foot 
of the point into the valley of Bear River. 
There we went through the timber to the 
stream, took off our moccasins and leggins 
and waded it, there is nothing one hates so 
much as wet clothing, you know, and on 
the other side sat down on a gravel bar and 
dressed. We had crossed the river some 
distance below the camp of the enemy, but 
for all that we moved very slowly when 
we now started toward it. It was so dark 
there under the big cottonwoods that, in 
order not to lose our leader, I kept a hand 
on an end of his bow, and Masto held the 
butt of my gun. 

After a time we began to look for the 
shine of the fire among the trees ahead. 
We kept moving step by step and noise- 
lessly, and could not see it, and at last, 
when I was certain that we were about 
where we had seen the smoke from it, I 
moved up close to Thunder-mouth and whis- 
pered in his ear: ‘‘They have finished eat- 
ing, and have put out the fire and are lying 
somewhere close by here.” 

He made no answer, but jerked the bow 
slightly three or four times, the signal for 
us to move on. We did so, and then I 
thought that I was perhaps mistaken; that 
in my anxiety to get on and find the enemy, 
I had underestimated the distance we had 
to go. But now ahead of us there seemed to 
be more light; there was; a few more steps 
and we came into the edge of the little 
opening where the horses were hobbled, and 
picketed. We had anyhow passed close to 
the camp of the enemy, and they had 
neither heard nor seen us. 

We stood still now, and listened, and 
could hear no sound .of any kind. “Surely, 
the horses are not all asleep—if they. were 
here some of them would be feeding and the 


stamp of their feet, the tearing of grass 
would be plain enough in our ears!” I said 
to myself. 


Thunder-mouth led us on; straight to the 
center of the opening, to where, at dusk, 
one of the horses had been picketed. He 
was not there! We went cautiously all 
around and across the opening; there wasn’t 
a horse in it! Without pausing we went 
back into the timber, and here and there 
where the enemy had camped, .where we 
had seen the smoke of their fire rising above 
the trees, and at last we discovered, almost 
at our feet it was, and no larger than a 
buffalo bird’s eye, a spark of fire that went 
out even as we were looking at it: But we 
knew that we had discovered the fireplace; 
that the fire had been covered with ashes 
and earth, all but this last little coal. 

Thunder-mouth reached out, took my gun 
from me and laid it down, then took my 
hands and made them sign: “You two go 
back a little way, lie down and watch. TI 
shall build a fire. If the enemy are here 
and attack me, shoot when you see them!” 

I took his hand and signed: “Yes. I un- 
derstand.” It was a very risky thing that 


(Continued from page 25) 


he was about to do, but I knew there was 
no use in trying to stop him. I whispered 
what he had told me to Masto, and hie fire | 
my gun led him off forty or fifty steps an 
we lay down and watched. 

There was a little red glow as Thunder- 
mouth removed the ashes and earth from 
the still live bed of coals. He felt around 
and found small pieces of wood, laid them 
upon it and soon had a blaze to light him 
to the finding of more wood, a small. pile 
of dry cottonwood and bark which the 
enemy had gathered, He soon had a good 
fire burning, and lighting up the big trees 
for some distance all around. And then he 
sat down, back to us and head bent, like 
one half asleep. But we knew that he was 
watching the shadows everywhere ahead of 
him, and listening for some sound of the 
approaching enemy. With cocked guns we 
lay ready for them. Our hearts were beat- 
ing so hard and so fast that they shook our 
breasts. Every instant we expected to see 
the enemy creeping in to shoot at the bent 
man there by the fire, and then we would 
be in for a big fight. 

But time passed. No one came. Perhaps 
they were waiting to make sure that the 
man there by the fire was alone, I tried 
to imagine how I would feel were I in the 
medicine man’s place, a plain mark for the 
arrows, or bullets of the enemy. I believed 
that I would not have the necessary cour- 
age to sit there. 

After a long time, or what seemed to us 
a long time, Thunder-mouth arose, stuck his 
bow and handful of arrows under his arm, 
and standing so that we could plainly see 
his hands, signed: “I think that they have 
gone. I shall look around for their trail. 
Follow, and keep well back from me.” 

He went to a near growth of willow, 
found four long, slender, dead sticks, took 
them to the fire and holding them close to- 
gether lighted their ends. hen, still hold- 
ing them bunched, three or four sticks to- 
gether will burn, but a single one will go 
out, you know, he began a circle of the 
camping place, a big circle, we following. 
At a point between the fireplace and the 
opening, he paused and examined the 
ground a long time. He went on, we follow- 
ing, completed the circle, advanced toward 
the fireplace, and suddenly halted and mo- 
tioned us to come to him. We found that 
what he was staring at was a sand mark- 
ing. In a bed of sand thrown up by the 
spring flood of the river, was traced a 
lodge; a man standing near it, arms half 
extended, and near him was a small heap of 
small stones, and single stones laid from it 
for the length of a step in the up the river, 
here almost south, direction. The meaning 
of it all was plain; the man was making 
the sign for the Crows; the lodge meant the 
Crow camp; the stones indicated that the 
makers of the marking were travelling 
toward the camp, that they were going 
home, and the party expected was to follow. 

“Do you understand it?” Thunder-mouth 
roared at us. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“They have gone!” he cried. ‘“‘They are 
taking my woman to the Crow Camp! They 
went while we were so carefully sneaking 
down here! If we had only known! We 
could have hurried, and fought them and 
right here saved her!’” He wept! It was 
terrible to hear him. His light went out 
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Indian Wood Carvers 


ONE of the few reminders of our aborig- 
inal civilization is the woodworking and 
bone carving of the Indians in the. Pacific 
Northwest. While the cities of that sec- 
tion are enterprising and important cen- 
ters of modern industry, and while the in- 
habitants of many Indian reservations 
have adopted the latest farming methods 
and have become prosperous agriculturists, 
there remain some primitive workers whose 
wooden products have the same quaint ap- 
pearance as those of their ancestors genera- 
tions ago. 

When they had no better tools than stone 
axes and bone hand implements, before the 
white man had brought his. iron’ instru- 
ments to this country, these Indians were 
experts at their chosen profession. With 
their crude implements they cut planks four 
feet wide by ten feet long from a tree, 
Many specimens of their carving in wood, 
bone, and ivory, preserved now in mu- 
seums, show considerable’ skill. Their 
canoes, hewn from a single log, were fifty 
feet or more in length and caused much 
comment among the first European visitors 
to America. : 

The Indians of to-day have almost en- 
tirely supplanted their own clumsy imple- 
ments by iron tools. Nevertheless, they 
habitually work in the same way as their 
forefathers, and their totem poles and other 
carvings have the same dull coloring and 
the same odd features as those of former 
centuries, 


and we were glad of it: we couldn't bear 
to see his suffering. 

“But I must not do this,” he shouted/after 
a time, and became quiet. “Of course we. 
must follow them. Now, how long will it 
take you boys to go after those horses and 
bring them here?” he asked. 

“If they are where we left them and can 
be found in the darkness, we will have them 
here by daylight,” I answered. 

“Something may happen to prevent that, 
but I shall remain here until you come,” he 
said. “Not right here,” he went on, but up 
the creek a short distance and close to the 
trail. That messenger should soon be here; 
the watchers that we set afoot may come. 
If they do come I may attack them, and I 
may wait for your help. Now, let us put 
out the fire, and then I will show you where 
to find me upon your return.” 

After covering the fire we recrossed the 
river, and Thunder-mouth went with us 
quite a long way up the creek valley. At 
last he brought us to.a halt, went into the 
willows and broke, and brought out three 
large ones, fastened their tops together, and 
then laid them down. “Now, listen!” he 
told us, “Upon your return, you will find 
these willows set up tripod fashion if all is 
well with me, and in that case you are ‘to 
expect to see me anywhere between: here 
and the river. But if the willows are down, 
as they are now, look out! That will mean 
that the enemy have come and I have met 
them. You will then get out of the valley 
as quickly as you can, and go home, for 
there will be no use in looking for me. I 
shall be dead!” : 

It was in my mind to ask him to be care- 
ful; if the enemy came, to do no more than 
watch them until we could return and help 
him. But what was the use? He would do 
as his angry heart told him. We said that 
we understood his words, and left him. 

It was not very far to where we had left 
the horses. We went up the valley at a 
fast walk, keeping in the open, and when 
we thought that we had gone far enough, 
turned in to the brush, The night was very 
dark; we could not see anything twenty 
steps ahead; the brush, except the top of 
it against the faint light of the sky, was 
just a blacker part of the black darkness, 
We stopped and listened, hoping to hear the 
horses grazing, and could hear nothing. 
Now, we did not like to go into that thick 
brush in the dark. Going down through it 
in the daytime we had seen the fresh tracks 
of more than one bear, and had kept good 
watch for them. But in we went, feeling 
our way, moving very slowly, listening in- 
tently to catch the sound of any moving 
thing. We went but a little way and came 
to the creek, and knew then that we were 
nowhere near the horses, for we had left 
them where the willow growth was very 
wide on each side of the creek. Were we 
below, or above that place? We decided 
that we were below it. We turned and 
started to return to the open and go farther 
up along the edge of the brush, when we 
heard faintly the sound of something walk- 
ing out that way, and somewhat above us. 
We then tore out through the brush regard- 
less of the noise we made, and when free 
from it threw ourselves flat on the ground 
and tried to see the object against the sky 
line. But by the time we did that it was 
nearly opposite us, between us and the high 
slope of the valley and we could get not the 
least dim outline of it. A large animal it 
was, judging by the slow, and heavy thud 
of its feet on the hard, dry earth, but we 
could not make up our minds if it were a 
lone buffalo, or elk, or a horse. It passed 
us, and we never would have known, had 
we not heard then the unmistakable whack ! 
whack! of a quirt of some kind against a 
horse's flank, 

“It is a rider!” Masto whispered. 

“It is that messenger to the watchers,” 
I told him. 

“Let us go after him,” he said. 

“Come on,” said I, and we jumped up and 
hand in hand took * the chase. 

We ran, not fast, for we sprang along on 
tiptoe and almost without sound, and stead- 
ily gained upon the rider. We had not 
spoken about what we would do, there had 
not been time; but both knew that we were 
to run right up to the man and shoot. And 
then, when we were so near that we could 
hear the horse’s hoofs scrape through ‘the 
grass, Masto stumbled against a rock and 
fell, dragging me down with him, and the 
horse took fright and went snorting away 
on a lope. And he kept on loping so lon 
as we were within hearing of the thud o 
his feet. Masto was groaning and rubbing 
his foot; he had almost. broken his big toe, 
he thought. He per sige for some time after 
we went on in search of the horses. 

We wondered if the rider suspicioned 
what had frightened his horse. Masto was 
low hearted because his stumble had ended 
our chase of the man. 

“Never mind, he goes on to where Thun- 
der-mouth is lying in wait for him,” I said. 

We went farther up the valley, and into 
and out of the brush, and at last became 
certain that we were above the place where 
we had cached the horses. The Seven Per- 
sons pointed to about midnight. We turned 
and went back down the valley for some 
distance, and lay down to rest until day- 
light; there was nothing else for us to do 

e siept by turns and sleep was good. We 
needed it. 

Masto was on watch when daylight came. 
He nudged me, I sat up and saw the broad 
willow growth right in front of us. We 
waited a short time, until full light came, 
and then after a careful look up and down 
the valley and its slopes, hurried into the 
brush. The horses were where we had left 
them, those that were tied whinneying a 
welcome to us, They were very thirsty. 
We turned them all loose, taking the ropes 
from two, and caught each of us a gentle 
one to ride. We then drove the whole band 
to water, and had a drink ourselves. We 
were not very hungry, for we had finished 
eating our roast rib meat during the night. 
However, we took ore meat from the 


, rolled deer hide we had left there in the 


brush, and ate as we drove the band down 
the trail. In times like that one should eat 
whenever he can, for it may be a very long 
une until there is a chance for another 
meal. 

The sun was only a little way up when 
we neared the place where we thought we 
were to find the sign of the three willows. 
“Let us guess how we will find them— 
standing, or down,” I said. 

“Standing,” Masto answered. 
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“Standing !"’ I guessed. I would not have 
it any other way. 

Standing they were. And as we ap- 
proached them Thunder-mouth came out of 
the brush, headed the band of horses and 
caught one by its dragging rope. As he 
was bridling it, I asked: “Where is that 
rider—that messenger—did you get him?” 

He whirled around, stared at me, and 
roared: “I have seen no one! Explain!” 

“That messenger—at least we believe it 
was him, passed us last night. We tried 
to overtake him, Masto stumbled, we both 
fell and frightened his horse and it ran. It 
kept running straight down the valley as 
— as we could hear the thudding of its 
eet.” 

“T have seen no one, heard no horse—” 
he began, then suddenly stopped and his 
tall, straight figure sagged; a piteous ex- 
pression came into his eyes as he said: 
“Now, see what I have done! I wanted 
sleep but would not give in to it. Then, 
not long before daylight and in the edge 
of the brush here, I did sleep for a short 
time. It was then that the man must have 
passed. Oh, why did I not remain awake 
and watchful!” 

“He has found the sand marking by this 
time, and is following its direction!” I 
eried. “Yes! He will be ahead of us on the 
trail we are to follow!” 

Thunder-mouth clapped hands together, 
he laughed, and _ straightening up, he 
shouted: “I hope that he is doing so! After 
you left me I went back to that camping 
place, rebuilt the fire, and hid near it a long 
time watching for some of the enemy to 
come. None came. Before covering the 
fire and starting up here, I went to that 
sand marking, put the pile of stones on the 
other side of the man, and the lodge figures, 
the single stones in a row pointing down 
the river!” 

We laughed with him, then, and Masto 
said: “I hope that he is going down the 
river, that messenger, for he will then be 
out of our way.” 

“It may be that those watchers whom we 
. set afoot also passed down during the 
night,” I said. “If they did, they too will 


find the sand marking and go down the 
river !” 

“But not far. Finding no trail running 
that way, they will return, circle the camp- 
ing place and find the trail of the five horses 
going up river, and follow it,’’ Thunder- 
mouth pointed out as he mounted his horse 
and signed us to follow him. 

We crossed the creek and went down 
along the edge of the brush until near the 
river, when Thunder-mouth turned and 
signed to us: “Wait here for me. I am 
going to look through the timber before “we 
enter it with the horses and take up the 
trail.” He slid from his horse and turning 
it loose, entered the brush and was gone. 
We drove the band a short distance out 
from the brush and kept it well bunched up. 

After waiting some time for Thunder- 
mouth to appear we became thirsty, and 
Masto told me to go first and drink. I rode 
into the brush toward the creek and was 
quite near it, when my horse suddenly 
snorted and made a sideways leap that al- 
most unseated me. It was no wonder that 
he whirled; a big grizzly had risen right in 
front of us And now with a long leap she 
started after us, for somewhere along the 
way I had come her cub was squalling. My 
horse was so badly frightened that I could 
not guide him; he went smashing right 
through, instead of around bunches of tall 
willows, and all I could do was to hang to 
his mane with one hand, and my bridle and 
gun with the other. The bear gained upon 
me but I could not shoot; had I let go the 
mane to do so, the willows would have 
scraped me from the horse’s back right into 
her path! The way was broken for her 
and she gained upon me, was almost at my 
horse’s heels as I cleared the brush, and 
she held that close as I headed for Masto 
and the horses he was guarding. They, 
having got wind of the bear, scattered in 
all directions as soon as she came in sight. 
I could shoot now, was going to, but as I 
was cocking my gun I happened to glance 
toward the river, and as I did so Thunder- 
mouth came running from the timber bor- 
oe it. Something had gone wrong with 


d 
him. 
{To be continued) 


Here we have: 


Continuous service in practically 
all exchanges, so that the telephone 
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| A telephone to one person in ten. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


GeAD of something to do, he turned and 
ran to the biplane, climbed up, rum- 
maged in the tool chest and reappeared 
with a big roll of repair wire. He brought 
this back, tied one end of it to the lariat, 
then walked backward with the uncoiling 
wire and finally tied the loose end around 
one of the great boulders, For Buck in- 
tended to catapult his machine into the air 
as he had seen scouting aeroplanes launched 
from battleships in the United States navy. 
When this was made fast he started for the 
biplane and called to Nunes, 

“Here, come lend me a push; we're going 
to get out of this fix.” 

The Mexican followed Buck in some per- 
plexity, but the two youths braced them- 
selves against the fuselage and pushed the 
big flyer up to the leather rope and then 
maneuvered it so that it straddled the 
lariat. Buck had tied the wire within about 
three feet of the end of the lariat, and now 
he knotted a stick in this loose end and 
fitted the stick in the hind wheels of the 
truck so that it would draw the flyer for- 
ward, but would slip out at any force ex- 
erted from the rear. 

Emilio wondered what could be the mean- 
ing of such elaborate preparations when 
Cravath selected an iron crowbar, looped it 
in the leather rope and began twisting it 
around and around. 

Suddenly Nunes caught the American’s 
plan. He hurried forward to help twist. 
As the youths labored, as the wire and rope 
grew tauter and tauter, the tall head of the 
palm bent slowly toward the mesa. 

“How far must we bend the palm?” in- 
quired Nunes eagerly. 

“Say thirty feet. <A thirty foot swing 
ought to throw my biplane up into the air.” 

It was easy enough to twist their first bar 
until it could take no more rope. Buck then 
wired this lengthwise with the lariat, and 
started another. This second was more 
difficult. At every turn the wire sang a 
nasal tune and the heavy palm crown 
rattled and bent. The tortured tree was 
storing up the power to hurl the aeroplane 
high in air. Suddenly a rifle shot sounded 
below. The boys paused in straining at the 
hand bar and looked about. There were no 
Yaquis in the palms. The rifle spoke again. 

“T know, they’re shooting at our lariat,” 
explained Nunes. “They see we're up to 
something and want to stop it.” 

The youths were twisting the bar with all 
their strength now, pushing around with 
their legs while they held arms stiff. Sweat 
poured off of them in the hot sunshine. If 
the bar should slip, its buzzing release 
might easily break an arm, or even brain 
one of the workers. More rifles joined the 
one below. They now rattled in a kind of 
irregular volley, Twisting grew still more 
dangerous, for if a bullet should snip the 
lariat, the recoil of the rope would be 
severe. On they went, around and around 
until their best strength could not budge 
the creaking leather another inch. Then 
Buck let the bar work across his breast 
while he clung to the tense_rope with both 
hands, and Emilio reeved the ends of the 
bar to the lariat with wire. When it was 
finished they loosed their hold very gin- 
gerly. The thing held. The two adven- 
turers made a bolt for the biplane. Buck 
scrambled in, Nunes gave the big screw a 
whirl and the engine started roaring on first 
intention. The big propeller bur-r-r-ed the 
air in an effort to be off. Then Nunes 
scrambled up in the car that quivered to the 
jar of the engine. Just then the wire beneath 
them sang. A bullet had grazed the lariat. 

“How are we going to cut the wire that 
holds us?” cried Buck, 

“Haven't you planned a way?” demanded 
Nunes, : 
“Hadn’t thought of that.” 


THE MEXICAN looked back at the quiver- 
ing wire, “I’ll get out and cut it,” he 
arose, about to jump. 

Buck grabbed his coat, “Stay here, you 
cut that and we’re gone that minute. You'd 
never catch the plane again.” 
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Prompt connections, the speed of 
answer in principal cities averaging 


“I know it. about 3% seconds. 


Tll climb down. I'll get 
away.” 

“But I won’t leave here like that!’’ cried 
Buck, pulling the fellow back in his seat, 
“we've got to think of—” 

The wire sang loudly at some grazing | 
shot. It was probable that the lariat would | 
be shot in two in no long time. That would 
cut off all hope of escape. 

At that moment, Emilio caught sight of 
a small hatchet in the repair kit. He 
grabbed it up, leaned out over the back of 
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Lines provided to give immediate 
toll and long-distance service. 


the seat. Down through the openwork of 
the fuselage he could see the wire which 
held. them. It was a close call to fling a 
hatchet through a two foot opening. He 
drew back, “Watch out, I’m going to throw,” 
he warned. 

Buck grasped the control levers, “Let ’er 
go ? 

Practiced in hatchet and knife throwing, 
the Mexican let drive. There came a sharp 
singing note. The tense wire behind them 
snarled backward in a rattling coil around 
the boulder to which it was fastened. The 
bent palm groaned and came back to the 
vertical with a swish. 

That swish sent the biplane darting 
through the air like an enormous dragon 
fly. It had scarcely moved ten feet before 
it was off the ground, sailing up the wind. 
It passed twenty-five feet above the edge of 
the mesa, the next second it was fifty feet 
above the tip of the palm. The great tree 
had shot the biplane forward as a bean- 
shooter snaps a pebble. 

The flying machine was two hundred feet 
past the palm and was going like the wind 
before the surprised ambuscade could fire 
upon it. 

At that late hour, their bullets whistled 
among the wires; half a dozen spatted 
through the varnished sail cloth. No dam- 
age. A few minutes later Buck turned to 
his. passenger. “By the way, Nunes, you 
vert to be put off at your ranch; where is 
tr 

The Mexican smiled, ‘No I don’t. I was 
just a little nervous about going up with | 
you at first. I didn’t know you were the} 
aviator when I spoke to Guaymas for a | 
flight. When I saw who it was, I felt like | 
backing out, but of course, I couldn’t d 
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that, so I arranged to get away as quickly 
as possible.” 

“Oh, yes—I see,” grinned Cravath. “Well, 
no danger.” 

“T see there isn’t,” said Nunes, “but why 
did you insult me at the pelota game. I 
had done nothing to you?” 

“Why, Lew and I didn’t mean to insult 
you,” explained Buck quite friendly. “We 
Americans always rag our players at a 
baseball game, it’s our custom. No harm 
meant.” 

“Then why didn’t you explain that to me 
when I hunted you up after the game?” 
asked Nunes quite astonished. 

“Why didn’t you tell Guaymas that you 
knew me and didn’t want to go up with 
me?” retorted Buck. 

“T didn’t want you to think I was afraid 
of you,” said Emilio. 

“Ditto over here, old scout !” 

High up in the sky, the two cowards 
laughed heroically at themselves and at 
each other. 

The prow of the biplane swung around 
toward Durango, 


Book on Signaling 
tunities 7 oe pre ty- Beal. 
Sega each ie stig 
$125 to $300 a Month: f23, sires 


you just the information you want. Write. 
DEPARTMENT OF SIGNALING, Dept.1639 
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A New Gem 


HELIODORE is the newest gem to be 
added to the catalogue of jewels. It 
was accidentally unearthed by German 
prospectors searching for precious stones 
in German Hast Africa. The new gem, like 
the chameleon, has the remarkable faculty 
of changing colors. Its predominating color | 
in the daylight is a brilliant golden yellow. 
In artificial light it changes to a beautiful 
green. In semi-darkness it shines like a 
diamond. 


“7 §.B. COUGH DROPS 


Absolutely pure. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach 


We one of your chums offers you an S. B. 
Cough Drop, 

He's the chap who is 
your 
Don't let colds, sore throat or hoarseness get near you. 
S.B. Cough Drops taste better than most candy. One 
at bedtime loosens the phlegm. 


SMITH BROTHERS 
of Poughkeepsie 
Makers of S. B. Chewing 
Gum and Lasses Kisses _~ 
Your Grandpa 
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In Europe: 


Nine-tenths of the exchanges are 
closed at night, and in many cases, 
at mealtime. 


Best and Cheapest Service in the World 


Here are some comparisons of telephone conditions 
in Europe and the United States just before the war. 


Not one person in a hundred has. 


a telephone. 

Not one-eighth as many miles in 
proportion to population and terri- 
tory. ' 

In the principal cities, it takes 
more than twice as long for the 
operator to answer. 

No such provision made. Tele- 


phone users are expected to await | 


their turn. 


Bell Service is the criterion for all the world, and the Bell organization 
is the most economical as well as the most efficient servant of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 3 
One System 


you may know he’s a wise fella. 
is always in tip-top condition. 
throat as clean as your sled runners. 
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LEARN TO DRAW 
during your spare time. My prac- 
tical system of personal, individual les- 
sons by mail has developed hundreds 
who are now successfully drawing for 
newspapers and magazines. You canf © 
earn money while living at home. Show 
me what you can do by copying this 
sketch of President Wilson. Send it to 
me with 6c in stamps and I will send 
you a test lesson plate and a collection of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 
The Landon Schoo! of Illustrating and Car- 


teening, 1437 Schefield Building, Cleveland, 0. 


Universal Service 


._ SMITH BROTHERS’ 


_ As to cost, long-distance service such as we have here was not to be had | 
in Europe, even before the war, at any price. And exchange service in 
Europe, despite its inferior quality, cost more in actual money than here. | 
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Peanut Butter.” 


SyRoGERs Furco. 


ASK Mother. if she knows 
the reason why you like 
Beech-Nut. Peanut Bucter so 
much better than other peanut 
butter. Ask her if she knows 
the reason why it tastes so good. 
And why it is so smooth and 
free from grit. 


: op! s Ask her, too, if she knows “Gee—this 
, "Beech Nut that a Beech-Nut Peanut Butter =. pL ,-h-Nut 
aon beeen NU" sandwich will feed you just the Peanut Butter!” 


same Strength, Heat and Energy 
that a glass of rich milk contains. 


ut 
Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO., CANAJOHARIE,N. Y, 


Why Not Win? 


A strong man, strong in mind and 
strong in body, can make more money 
in a single year than a weakling in a 
lifetime. You can acquire perfect physical 
and mental development easily, quickly and 
surely. No fads to follow, no medicines to 
buy, no worthless apparatus required. Let 
PERMANENT HEALTH banish doctor bills. 


America Needs Men 
Big. business demands men whose healthy 
bodies and keen minds will stand the strain 
of the strenuous life. Build up your body 
through natural methods. Make work a 
pleasure. Command your business and con- 
quer its worries. Get that vitality, nervous 
strength and energy that will enable you to 

ad, not follow. 

You Can Do It; It’s Not Hard 
Strongfortism will help you as it has helped 
thousands of others, True Health and Hap- 
piness are synonymous terms, Right now, 
write me and ask for my book, ‘*INTELLI- 
GENCE IN PHYSICAL AND HEALTH CULTURE’’ 
written by the strongest and most success- 
ful physical culture instructor in the world. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT, 
No. 30 Park Building, NEWARK, N. J. 


Vausual Trial Otter for 10c| KODAK FILMS jeu nese on°e 


J ad : : : h films. As aspecial 
Speed! Ry beellgae (Baty Sg AR cece trial order we will develop your next roll for 5¢ 

ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY and make the prints for 2c each. Highest quality. 
17 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. | MOSER & SON, 2121 St. James Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


GOV'T JOBS OPEN Do You Take Pictures? 


i Write for free sample of our big magazines, show- 
scgahdlentsmnanstiin, Sittebasletnadiedurtuactiord oe a ing how to make better pictures and earn money. 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. $-144, Rochester, N. Y. | AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 821 Pope Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


The Curiosity Shop 


Go into any real, live boy’s room and 
“you will find his walls covered with 


ictures, photographs, school pennants and 
camer ls of other eT ig the tg all artistically 


hung with the famous 


Moore Push-Pins 


The pin with the invisible glass head and needle point, 
which will not mar the wall or wood work. For heavy 
articles, like book-cases, clocks, etc., Moore's Push- 
less Hangers are used. Sample, and booklet free. 


Moore Push-Pins, Made in 2 Sizes 1 0 
Glass Heads, Steel Roints | 
Moore Push-less Hangers, 4 Sizes ( Packets 
The Hanger with the | Everywhere 
Twist. ‘or by mail y 


Moore Push-Pin Co., Dept. 28, Philadelphia 


Let us develop 


We have created a new system for grading furs. One that will 
protect you. No one man can grade furs rightly at all times. So 
we have established a commission of three fur experts who have 
done nothing but judge furs for years. They will grade all furs you 
send us and bt them according to the highest market reports. | 
Wearethe largest firminourlineinAmerica. We have large mar- 
kets to supply. e have to protect your interests if we are to get a 
good, steady supply of pelts. That is why we established this com- 
mission, To protect you. To protect the fur business. It was simply 
business. For we make more in the end by paying you more. 
e want high-grade pelts, and we are helping trappers to get them 
by our free premium system—equip all trappers who trade with us. 
FREE TO HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS—AUTUMATIO REVOLY- 
- ERS, GUNS, TRAPS, etc.—who join our co-operative plan. 
80 don’t be tempted to sell furs elsewhere until you read the particulars of this 
op e believe it will make a big year for you if you take advantage of it. Write 
or our Fur Club News, Fur Market Reports, Premium List and List of Prices, po 
All of these will be mailed to you free, upon request. (25) = 


S. SILBERMAN & SONS (Est. 1866), Largest Fur and Wool House in America, 1115-1125 W. 35th St., Chicago, fil. 


Ship Your FURS to 


unste 


Boys—men—experienced trappers—be- 
nners—we need more furs. Write 
or new price list on raccoon, skunk, mink, 
fox, muskrat and other furs, 
We pay top prices and send money 
same day we receive shipment. 
Thousandssend us theireatch yearly Miagans 
because they get a square deal from GUIDE’ 
Funsten on one pelt or a thousand, j FREE \ 


‘WILL PAY MORE 
for Furs, Prices high. Trapping season now 


on. Get busy at once. We furnish traps 
» and supplies at lowest prices. 


 .Write for new booklet, *“‘Opportunities for 

} pleasure and profit in trapping’’—also ship- 

_ Ping tags, price lists, etc.. ALL FREE 
SHIP TODAY ; . 


F. C. Taylor Fur Co, 
755 Fur Exchange Bldg. 
St.Louis, Mo. 


Write for valuable FREE Trapper’s 
Guide. Gives full instructions on trap- 
ing; all Game Laws; prices on steel 

p8,guns,etc, Send for it today, F! 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
1435 Funsten Bidg. St.Louis, Mo. 


LURIT 


it Will Attract All 
AnimalstoYourTraps 
Send 25c in stamps for a 
large trial bottle. Guar- 
= « anteed to increase your 
catch or money refunded. 
: We will also send you 
a large Skunk hunting picture in 6 colors, 
. “The Unwelcome Surprise” and our latest 
price lists. You get full value for Furs when you ship us, 
Neo charges for Selling as We are Direct Buyers. 
UNITED STATES FUR COMPANY, 
Dept.50,211 N. First St., St. Louis, M 


— 


aS 


Highest spot cash prices for furs of all 
kinds, also hidesand roots. NO commission 
charged. Honest grading. Square treat- 
ment. You get every single penny that’s 
coming to you. Old established reli~ 
able fur house. Unlimited facilities, 


TRAPP 


If you have furs, ship them to us at once. 
Or get our free price list and shipping tags. 
But act quick. 


Dept. 600 St. Louis, Me. 
as an Auto from a Stage Coach. It's Free.Price list free. 
= Het. your Rank. In business 45 yrs. The Square Deal 
PLEASE MENTION Tur AMERICAN Boy La nd Ln 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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The Photographic Contest 


Safety First 


OBLE HARDEN of Denver, Colorado, 

doesn’t believe in taking his morning 

gallop on a coaster wagon or on a 

motorcycle, Instead, he rides about 
the garden on his underslung, combination 
roadster and submarine. One hasn't so far 
to fall, you know, if his mount becomes frac- 
tious.. With regard to principles of “safety 
first,” we hope that father’s belt, which 
serves as combination bridle, rein and muz- 
zle, is good and strong. The photograph is 
awarded the first prize in the “Safety First” 
Contest. 

A principle of “Safety First” that every- 
body who owns a gun should know and ob- 
serve is illustrated in the second prize photo- 
graph, the work of Harry Lewis, Dallas 
Center, Iowa. Always unload your gun be- 
fore crawling through or over a fence, It 
takes only a moment to unload, and it may 
save your life or the life of your chum, 

Apropos of “Safety First” there is much 
to be said for the safety razor, according to 
Donald Benfer, Three Rivers, Michigan, who 
is awarded the third prize, for his photo- 
graph: “The First Down.” Every father 
who holds intimate communion with his son 
with a razor strop should be encouraged to 
use a razor which does away with the 
punitive leather. 


The Coming Contests 


sé Y WINTER HOBBY” is the subject of 

the contest to be published in the 
March issue. Whatever occupation or sport 
takes up your spare time, whether it be in- 
doors or out, is a suitable subject for ‘this 
contest. Get a good photograph of it, and 
mail it so that it arives in this office before 
January 25. Future contests for which you 
may prepare as occasion arises are: “My 
Hardest Task” and “Schooldays.”” Do not 
send these photographs in, however, until 
they are called for. ‘ 


Honorable Mention 


ONORABLE MENTION is awarded the 

following: Harvey Lewis, Frederick F. 
Stoddard, Wade C. Stancil, Henry J. McCoy, 
Jr., Martin Moses, Wm. Lamphers, Roswell 
Arnett, Duane Baldwin, Jr., Andrew Hervey, 
Everett Reese, Geneva Randolph, Wheeler 
Johnson, T. C. Becker, J. Bixler, Wm. C. 
Voehl, John C. Keyser, Foster Perry, Robert 
Barkeleu, Otto E. Fischer, Jack Ellwanger, 
George L. Riley, Harold E. Belles, Paul L. 
Hexter, H. Lancashire, Hugh Rice, Harold 
Kelly, Henry Leventhal, Bruce C. Mason, 
George A. Marks, Roy Moran, Lewis D. 
Churchill. Chas. Smith, Douglas Hubbard, 
Rodney Schmidt, Emerson Bolz, Wilbur 
Chapman, Val. C. Hart, Boyce H. Butter- 
field, Mayhew Talbreath, Minford R. Green, 
Emerson Moore, Howard Waterman and 
Robert Hayues. 


Pin-hole Photography 


HOSE who have not experimented with 

pin holes for lenses in their cameras 
have left a most fascinating field of the 
photographic art as yet unexplored. It 
will not do, however, to take a pin and 
punch a hole in a piece of cardboard and 
attempt seriously to make good pictures. 
Unquestionably some sort of a picture will 
result from any sort of a pin hole. But 
the most satisfactory pin hole or ‘needle 
hole, as it should be called, for use in place 
of a lens, is made by taking a thin piece 
of brass or copper and punching the hole 


SECOND PRIZE PHOTO. 


Safety First In Hunting. 


through very delicately and gently with a 
needle. After this is done, the edges should 
be examined through a powerful magni- 
fying glass or under a microscope. Many 
rough places and projecting pieces of metal 
will at once be seen; these should be very 
carefully smoothed away with the sharp 
blade of a knife used as a seraper, or with 
a little emery powder and the ball of the 
forefinger. 

The idea is to have a perfectly round 
and a very thin hole; that is,.one which, 


THIRD PRIZE PHOTO. 


The First Down. 


when largely magnified, will appear as a 
hole rather than as a tunnel, With such a 
fine pin hole as this put on the front board 
of the. camera in place of the _ lens, 
most excellent pictures can be made 
with quite extraordinarily short ex- 
posures, although of course the time of 
exposure is infinitely greater than that 
needed with the ordinary lens. However, 
very good exterior views can be made in 
from one to five seconds and the amount 
of detail and the exquisite character of the 
photograph is well worth the time and at- 
tention put on making a pin hole which is 
of the proper proportions. 


Making Ground Glass _. 


HOTOGRAPHERS often want a piece 

of ground glass, and many have wished 
the backs of negatives were ground, to 
enable them to retouch with the pencil on 
the reverse side of the negative The 
chemist has come to the rescue, Here is a 
solution any pharmacist will make for a 
small price. Pour it on a piece of glass, 
and in less than a minute the glass is 
coated with a hard, translucent varnish 
which even the expert cannot tell from 
ground glass. 


Take Sandarac ........ 180 grains 
EGMAG 03h he otek 40 grains 
SDURGT = Stig hs tc dd 4 ounces 
Benzol . Yet ee 2 ounces 


This solution is inflammable and should 
not be used near a light. It provides the 
finest of retouching surfaces when used on 
the back of a glass negative, It may be 
removed at any time with a tuft of cotton 
soaked in alcohol. 


Rules of Contest 


THE AMERICAN BOY of- 
fers the following prizes for 
the best and most interest- 
ing amateur photographs re- 
ceived each month: First 
Prize, $2; Second. Prize, $1; 
Third Prize, a boy’s book. All 
prize photographs are to be- 
come our property without 
further payment, Other pho- 
tographs: published on this 
page will be purchased at 
50c each, The contest is open 
to subscribers only, who must 
take the pictures they enter. 
Write on back of each pho- 
tograph the subject of the 
month’s contest, the title of 
the photograph, and the 
name and address of the 
sender. If you wish photo- 
graphs returned, a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 
MUST be inclosed, 
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Novel Inventions ana Natural Wonders 


A Hydro-Glide 


NEW CRAFT, a hydro-glide, has startled the old-timers on the Ohio River near 

Its builders were two boys of Bellevue, Ky., Robert Green and Robert 
The two boys are not only builders of the craft, but they also designed 

The hydro-glide is different from the hydroplane in that it runs along 
on wooden glides, and that it is pushed instead of pulled by its propellers. 
glide measures six feet by six feet, and the front one four feet by five feet. 
is stationary, 


Cincinnati. 
Cunningham. 
the novel boat. 


displace very little water when the boat 
surface when the craft gets into action. 


Lh 


ame 


A 


Portable Wireless 
Telephone 


ELEPHONING from a rapidly-moving 

automobile has been made possible by 
the perfection of an invention by Earl C. 
Hanson, a twenty-three year old youth of 
Los Angeles, California. The wireless in- 
vention includes a portable combined send- 
ing and receiving set which weighs not 
more than fifty pounds, and which may be 
carried under the seat, in the trunk rack, 
or at any other convenient place in the car. 
The storage battery of the automobile 
furnishes the power for operating the wire- 
less telephone. The device works as per- 
fectly with the machine traveling fifty miles 
an hour as it does when the car is standing 
still The aerial wires may be hidden 
about the car, or the car itself may be used 
as an aerial, 

Hanson’s wireless telephone differs from 
other wireless telephones in that it employs 
low frequency and low voltage as distin- 
guished from high frequency and high volt- 


age of the wireless devices of Marconi, 
deForest, Paulson and Fessenden, The 
wireless telephone uses 50 volts, whereas 


other existing wireless systems require from 
25,000 to 100,000 volts. No arch or spark 
is used in the Hanson system, and the 
waves are not affected by static. Hanson 
uses a direct instead of an alternating cur- 
rent and the waves of his instrument can- 
not be picked up by any other existing 
machine. 


A Four-foot Bit 


HEN ONE of the western railroads 


undertook to extend its lines in Ne- 
vada, the problem of erecting telegraph and 
telephone poles along the right of way was 
greatly simplified by the use of a specially 
designed pole-hole digging machine. It con- 
sisted of a heavy gasoline engine mounted 
on a movable platform, which itself was 
placed on an ordinary horse-truck. By a 
system of chains and sprockets, the engine 
was connected up with an apparatus much 
resembling a huge, carpenter’s bore. It dug 
into the ground like wood, quickly digging 
a four-foot hole that would take more 
than an hour to make by pick and shovel. 


The rear 
These 
on the 


and practically run 


The Poison Gas of a Beetle 


M°St PEOPLE think that the use of 

poison gas in warfare is a purely 
human, or perhaps one should say, inhuman 
idea, Yet the plan has been adopted by 
Nature. Certain kinds of beetles known 
as Bombadiers, and called by scientists 
Brachinus, make free use of poisonous 
fumes to keep their enemies at bay. A 


typical species known as Brachinus crepi- | 


tans is largely attacked by certain ground 
beetles. These ground beetles are very 
active, and can easily overtake the Bom- 
badiers. Just as they get within reach 
however a very strange thing happens. The 
Bombadier has the power of ejecting a 
peculiar liquid which, when it comes into 
contact withethe atmosphere, bursts into 
a sort of pale blue-green flame. This is 
immediately followed by a kind of smoke. 
Now this smoke has a remarkable effect 
upon the pursuer. 


than the creature is blinded and stupefied. 
A strange paralysis overtakes the insect, 
and it seems unable to move any farther. 
Quite a while elapses before 
beetle recovers. 
badier makes good his escape. 


b | 


Preserving Flowers 
with Wax 


[* IS NOT generally known that many 
kinds of flowers may be preserved in 
life-like condition with wax. Ordinary 
candles may be used and, to prepare the 
wax, it is only needful to cut up the can- 
dies into chunks, taking away the wick. 
The wax is then melted in a saucepan over 
a flame and, when the whole is liquid, the 
flowers may be treated. Each bloom should 
be. quite dry on the surface, that is, there 
should. be no rain or dewdrops on the 
petals. Take the blossoms separately and 


dip them for a moment or so into the liquid | 


wax, constantly moving them about. Im- 
merse the blossom completely and also an 
inch or so of the stem. Then take them 
out and wave about in the air to dry. 
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No sooner do the fumes | 
come into contact with the ground beetle } 


the ground |} 
In the meantime the Bom- | 


“Let us 


make a bicycle tire to sell at 


$2.50 each. Let us make this tire the best 
tire the great Goodyear factory can build, 
and let us guarantee it to the boys of 
America.” 


No sooner had The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company decided upon this im- 
portant step, than those handsome, speedy, 
lasting Blue Streak Bicycle Tires were seen 


on the bikes of the fellows you know. 
Happy fellows, too, pedaling in the sun- 


shine, far 


away from the shadows cast by 


the Gloom Twins—“Tire Trouble” and 
“Tire Expense.” 


Lighten your heart and speed up the 
good old bike! 


Get Blue Streaks from your dealer and 
whistle while you ride. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


school or business. 
as “Honor School.” No other 


Send for circular. 


For nearly sixty years 

the leader. Thorotrain- 

ing in every business 

pursuit. Actual prac- 

tice in required duties. 

Accounting, Banking, 

Civil Service, Secretarial 

and Teachers’ courses. Both 

sexes. Has trained more than 

fifty thousand of America’s suc- 

cessful men. Open all the year, Enter 
any week-day. Oatalog on request. 

Cc. C. GAINES, Bex 664, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


‘Watch Making, Jewelryworking 


——AND ENGRAVING 


Say, Boys! What have you made up your mind you 
are going to be? A doctor, a preacher, a lawyer, a 
merchant, or are you of a mechanical turn of mind? If 
so, how would you like to become a watchmaker, also 
take up Jewelrywork and Engraving? It is a nice, 
clean business and a trade that commands good salaries. 

Write to “Horological Department, Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, Peoria, Iil.,"" asking for ful) particulars. 


St. John’s Military Academy 
Delafield, Wisconsin 


The American Rugby. Every wide awake American boy 


will be charmed with the atirring 
activities of military life and the splendid athletic features. 
High Scholastic record. Rated an Honor School by U. 8. 
Government. Write forcatalog. Address 


Box 21-K, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


Culver Summer Schools 


Plan to have the finest vacation next summer you 
ever had. Ask your father to write for the catalog of 
the Naval, Oavalry or Woodcraft School, whichever 
interests you most. Address REGISTRAR. 

DIANA, Oulver. (On Lake Maxinkuckee.) 
PEDDI tion of manly boys. Ath- 
letic sports. 60-acre cam- 


pus. Prepares for college and business life. Mod- 
erate rates. Lower School for boys from 11 to 14. 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster, Box 1-Z, Hightstown, N. J. 


BOYS and GIRLS MAKE EASY MONEY 


For the all-around educa- 


| Selling Calyx-Eyed Needles. Oan be threaded in 
the dark. Sells readily at ten cents per paper. Sell 
thirty-six papers, send me half the money, keep the 
balance. nd no money until needles are sold. 


FRANK HOLLAND, FRAZER, PENNA. 


Akron, Ohio 


The Manlius Schools 


St. John’s School, Manlius, offers ‘the most successful appli- 
cation of the military principle to preparation for college, technical 
For 13 years ranked by U. S. Government 


15 


school with equal record. 


buildings, 120 acres, 11 miles from Syracuse. 

Verbeck Hall—a separate school for boys from 8 to 14, fitting 
for St. John’s or any other college preparatory school. 
Next term begins January 8. Address 


= General WILLIAM VERBECK, President 
Box Q, Manlius, New York 


BE AN ARTIS 


{ mt ys Wecan teach you 
" he wo” is DRAWING 


i in your own 


“ Our 18 
ears of success- 
‘ul teaching prove 

our ability. 

10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and Illus- 
bl ae LT 

orse hig 
art authorities. 
Students trained by members of 
our Faculty are filling high-salaried 
ositions. rtist’s Outit FREE 
o Enrolled Students, % 
Fully Equipped Residence School. 


Write today for Art Year Book. 


| SCH@EAPPLED ART 


AppuepAntBiye.No. 61 BATTLECAEEK MICH. 
I teach you per- 


jearn 
r ipA A 
j NS3 sonally, by mail, ina short [i 


YEAR Book 
«FREE Wy! 


time. Oldest and largest School. 
, Big field, work interesting, You can 
\ 


i . . | 
ji *. | 
‘Want a Government Job?| 
Railway Mail Service | Positions for Women 
bea Cet i ea 
cents | [meso | 
Pays up to $1200 Pays up to $1800 
ecto | [mecca] | 
Up to $2190—$2500 | _Up to $1800—2500 | 


TEAR THIS OUT — MARK POSITION (X) . 


Mail it to me, with your name and address. I'll advise you(free) | 
about Civil Service examination and getting place on eligible list | 
| for carly appointment. With my coaching I give guarantee of 
position or money back, issued by Washington Civil Service Schoo]. | 

296 protected positions under Civil Service: permanent 
places, sure pay, short bours, regular promotiono, annual vacations, jf 
It’s great to. work for Uncle Sam. Learn all aboat it by Writing 
for “Book JF 1049 EARL 's2PKINS, Washingwn, D.C, | 


‘Ticker-@ 


| for busy men—on in a 
second—perfect fitting, 
easy adjusting. 


SLIDEWEL 
COLLARS 


are all made with Patented Tiec- 
Protecting Shield and Graduated 
Tie-Space. l5ceach. $1.75 perdoz, 


Hall, Hartwell&Co., Makers, Troy,N.¥. 


BIG VALUES 
IN SWEATERS 


Sweater Coats at Bargain Prices 
Guaranteed by 


‘THE HOUSE of BRUNSWICK” 


Jumbo-Stitched, Guaranteed 
All-Wool Sweater Coat. Full- 
sized, full-fashioned, full-length 
sleeves, with two lower pockets 
and a three-piece, shaker-stitch 
shawl collar. Reinforced 
shoulders and faced front to 
insure strength and permanent 
shape. Sizes 34 to 46. 

Colors: navy,maroon, oxford 


A duplicate of this jumbo- 
stitch, all-wool coat would cost 
not less than $6.50 $4.90 


Price-rsee 94.90 


Write for our encyclopedia 
of sporting = It gives 
Information paring 
basketball, indoor ball, hunt- 
ing, fishing, home exerciser 
outfits, etc. ‘ 


The Brunswick -Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 47, Chicago, Ill. (625) 


for Mrs. Maud Rice, Oklahoma City, 
kla,. Many more making big incomes. 
Read about them in our Poultry“ Know-How” 
BOOK FREE yer pouty wrosbie tet 
les, 
us help bt Old Trusty 
makes hatches even { 
in the coldest. weather. | 
700,000 pleased owners, 
Learn about 1917 im- 
provements. Quick 
shipment from_ Cla 
Center, Neb., St. ‘Sosa , 
Mo. or Seattle, Wash, 
M.M. JOHNSON CO., Clay Center, Neb. 


ar 


Pe ee RU 
tL yah 
{| ® remy | ; 
5s Pew aS Poultry and Incubator 
r Book Free—Postpaid. The 


jl = GoldenHatcher 


facts explain the Sand Tray Moisture System— 
‘Nature’s way. Hatches healthy chicks, one- 
_third larger—they live. State Agricultural Col- 
lege Recommendation Letters, with 32 years’ 
I'study. Samples of materialsfree. Shows asure 
income and pleasant work. Write today. 


BANNER INCUBATOR CO., 425Blake St., Baraboo, Wis. 


-Perfect ven 
vermin-proof, safe, convenient. 


$6. 90 FOR THE PERFECT 
e HATCHER AND HOVER 
Write for 
book. 
THE PERFECT HATCHER CO., 
Dept. 8, Leesville, Ohio. 


Q)E66 Incubator $ 
130 Brooder *3" 
Ord d To Freig 


It's guaranteed, 
: big FREE 


——" iY = ' 

| f wa- - 

}2=a eee ey 
ea , jo g 

Redwood & doors, all set up complete, or 

{ we yc ery ene Brooder $12.78, 
E Cai describing them, 

for it TODAY or order direct. (2) 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 20, Racine, Wis. 


THE O. K. HATCHER 

120- 

sa scales cel 
es 


oil— hatches. Incubator 

and Brooder, both for $15. Write today. 
O. K. HATCHER COMPANY 

Dept. K Des Moines, lowa 


10c for the Hatch 


develop team work. 


| ball. 
!probably the best as the fewer men 


‘involves proves to be the strongest at- 


| quickly and move more quickly than 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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How To Play Basketball 


(Continued from page 15) 


Plays Starting From Jump Ball at Center 


A gets a short tip-off to right of center 
while E draws to corner, A either 
dribbles to basket for a close shot or 
passes to E, whorreturns pass to A under 
the basket. D can slip up to A's guard- 
ing territory and C can come forward 
to left of basket. 


\his corner. 


Lone Star Offense 


N A, NUMBER of occasions there is 
just one real clever man within the 
group, the whole team being built around 
this man who must have wonderful 
endurance and be a clever dribbler. <A 


|}system of play is developed in this case 
where the four members play certain terri- 
‘tories and are con- 


tinually working in 
with this star man. 
Offensive com- 
bination plays are 
of real value to 
team work. Some 
groups play a “hit 
or miss” passing 
game, but basket- 
ball like football 
is more scientific. 
First, possession 
and control of the 
ball are absolutely 
necessary. This is 
possible: A—At the 
point where the 
ball is tossed up 
and the best jumper 
gets the ball, such 
as in the center  whoruns up to take it. 
ring beginning play to ith 
following a _ score, Casket. 
or when the ball is 
held and the two opponents jump for it. 
B—When the ball is given to the opposing 
team opposite the one which caused it to 
go out of bounds. C—When possession of 
the ball is obtained in the guard territory 
as getting»a rebound off the background 
or intercepting a long pass from opponents. 
It is readily seen that in’ (A) control of 
the ball is a big question and it is there- 
fore not advisable for a team to work up 
a number of combination plays starting 
from the center jump when they are not at 
all sure that their center will get the 
ball; This is a common mistake yet 
it is good in practice for a team to 
work along those lines in order to 
Below are dia- 
gramed a few plays from a jump ball. 
B—When a team has possession of the 
ball out-of-bounds it is of the great- 
est importance that they have certain 
combination plays which advance the 
The simplest combination is 


and the fewer passes the combination 


tack because there are fewer possibili- 
ties of failing to handle the ball prop- 
erly. The ideal out-of-bounds play 
should be worked by not more than 
three men with two passes followed 
by a shot to the basket. .C—When 
control of the ball is obtained in actual 
scrimmage quick thinking is very es- 
sential and since the game of basket- 
ball demands that a player think very 


then 


in any other sport, the combinations ble, 


under these conditions are carried out _ side of 


LD MOTHER 
hen got along 
a great many 
years as a 
successful egg incu- 
bator but man finally 
decided in his gen- 
eral scheme of im- 
provement of the 
fowl that a machine 
could be built that 
tage Pe weer ee is 
e hatching of e °, : : 
chick and leave the aes = 
egg producer to at- we ~ 
tend: strictly to that 
line of work. Ac- 
cording to some 
poultry experts man improved on nature, 
according to others he didn’t. Nevertheless, 
there are thousands of incubators in suc- 
cessful use to-day and to be up-to-date in 
the business my readers should know how 
to get the best results from these machines. 
In the first place I want my young 
poultrymen to get it fixed distinctly in their 
minds that the manufacturers are building 
their incubators to produce the best re- 
sults and that the book of instructions 
which is sent out with each machine should 
be closely read and the rules strictly #4- 
hered to. There are many brands of incu- 
bators on the market and nearly every 


Jone has a different code for operation so 
'this article can only treat of the subject 


in a general way. 

Now I know that every American boy has 
a well-developed inclination to investigate 
and experiment with machinery so I’m going 
to mention right off the bat a few don'ts 


| which I‘hope will be borne in mind: 


Don’t blame the incubator if the hatch is 
poor until you have determined that the 
fault is not yours. 

Don't try and help the chick out of the 
shell; you'll kill it if you do, ’ 


A gets a wide tip-off to left of C and 
dribbles down side line if D draws to 
A passes to D and cuts in 


close to basket to receive pass from 
and then shoot basket. 


A, securing ball outside, passes to D 
D pivots and 
er C or E for a shot at the 


E comes upfast and getsC’s tap. He 


ing circled to lose his opponent, crosses 
over to take pass us basket. C also 


D comes forward and takes ball to 
left of C and passes out ‘to A as he 
comes down near side line. A passes 
across to E, who returns to A under the 


basket. 


by instinct. Under these conditions the 
play where the team man returns the ball 
to the one who gives it to him and then as 
the play develops a third man will enter 
into the combination -who then attempts to 
make the score, is the best play. D—An- 
other opportunity arises when a foul has 
been called and the two teams line up 
around the free-thrower. Much combina- 


Plays Starting From Ball Out of Bounds 


A passes to C, C pivots and passes 
back to D wis ten dar oe es | turned 
back. D throws basket or passes to E. 


tion work can be done in this situation as 
in the average game there are probably 
thirty fouls called. Plays developed from 
a missed free throw are executed very 
quickly and therefore a spot-pass is neces- 
sary. 


Defensive Play 


THRovuGHOoUT the country the defensive 
play in basketball is neglected. There 
are a great many players who are not 


' type than a star 


With ball beneath the basket D 

passes ball in to E. 

perces to throw the basket he passes 
ck to 


across to U, 


offensive men yet attempt a style which is 
not adapted to their physical abilities. A 
good defensive man is more valuable to a 
team when the opponents are of a certain 
asket shooter. The most 
common team defense calls for one man to 
play against a certain star opponent and it 
generally turns out that if this defensive 
man is clever he alone can stop the whole 
offensive attack of the opponents. The 
qualities of a defensive man must embody 
quick starting, and stopping, shifting clev- 
erly on his feet, no unnecessary roughness, 
but real cleverness. He must be good in 
intercepting ..passes and above all he must 
know how to stop a dribble without run- 
ning into personal contact with the man. 
On the ideal team there should be three 
men able to play defensively and when the 
opponents are on the offensive, these de- 
fensive players should be in position to 
meet the attack. Thus it is advisable at 
certain times to have a defensive line-up 
as in football, 

In learning how to play one must know 
how to care for the physical machine so 
that it will be driven by a keen mind. 
Hence the game of basketball demands per- ~ 
fect condition of mind and body. A few 
practical training rules are valuable to the 
beginner. Regularity of living habits, cut- 
ting out absolutely tobacco, narcotics, and 
liquors, Hat very lightly three to four 
hours previous to the strenuous exercise. 
A heavy meal prevents the mind from be- 
ing keen. Owing to the nervous condition 
of the player, it is advisable to eat lightly, 
slowly, and chew thoroughly. Avoid foods 
which are tasty, 
as onions, bananas, 
those which are 
fried in grease, 
pastry, ete. Avoid 
coffee and other 
stimulants. 

Irregularityin 
sleeping draws on 
one’s nervous re- 
serve power. Do 
not sit up late one 
night and try to 
make it up the next 
day or night. The 
average player who 
is exercising daily 
needs from eight to 
ten hours sleep 
regularly. Last but 
not least in train- 
ing is “Do. not 
overdo.” One may 
become too fasci- 
nated in his en- 
deavors to shoot baskets. Do not practice 
too long but make your work and play short 
and snappy. It is more detrimental to 
practice a long time, say sixty minutes at 
half speed, than thirty minutes at top speed. 

In learning to play basketball keep in 
mind the motive is for the pleasure and the 


If E is too closely 
D who has come in. D passes 


physical, mental, moral and social benefits 
derived therefrom. The true amateur mo- 
tive is ‘to participate in contest deriving 
with skilful team 


pleasure, playing well, 
mates and winning. 


Speed Plays By Forwards 


pivots an ‘ows to D, who hav- 


by ILE. Jennings 


Don’t fail to fill the lamp each day or to 
keep the wick well trimmed. 

Don’t fail to see that the burner is clean 
and in good condition. 

Don’t try to hatch duck and hen’s eggs in 
the incubator at the same time. 

Don’t fail to thoroughly clean the machine 
after each hatch. : 

Don’t have brown and white eggs in the 
incubator at the same time; difference in 
the thickness of the shells will make the 
hatch poor. ; 

The location of your incubator is of the 
utmost importance, Set it in a room where 
the temperature is as even as’ possible, be- 
tween 40 and 50 degrees being preferable. A 
partly underground room, free from damp- 
ness is an ideal location. In setting up the 
machine have it absolutely level so that the 
heat will be evenly distributed. 

Twenty-four hours before you are to place 
your first eggs in the incubator for hatch- 
ing run it so that you may become familiar 
with its operation and get your regulator 
adjusted so that it will maintain the proper 
temperature at all times during the hatch. 
It is also necessary to have the egg cham- 
ber at a certain temperature when you put 


comes down to be in position to take If in previous play E. is so hard pressed _A tall forward E, lines up to one 
and throw basket #D is vovered, that he can't pivot and pass back, he side of center and gets tip-off very 

This play, like all the others, is reversi- makes a short pass to B who makes a to center. He takes a bounce and 

1. e., may be played from either ae gen See 6 + eng Oe passes across to D, who returns to him 
center. basket. under basket. ‘ 
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the eggs in. The 
thermometer should 
show 1038 degrees 
and the regulator 
must be so adjusted 
that this heat will be 
uniformly main- 
tained during the 
hatch. 

The lamp should 
be so adjusted that 
it will burn with a 
clear white flame 
and so that it can be 
turned either up or 
down without smok- 
ing. The care of the 
lamp so that the 
heat will be uniform and well distributed 
is one of the most important details and 
if it is not properly done, failure will be 
the result. 

The first wick which comes with your 
lamp: will be properly fitted; when you 
come to buy new ones see that they are 
right. If your lamp goes wrong at the criti- 
cal time much trouble will result. Don’t 
use one wick for more than one hatch and 
above all things don’t patch two together. 

Have a certain hour each morning for 
taking care of your lamp and don’t neglect 
it. Use only the best quality of kerosene 
obtainable and see to it that the burner and 
chimney are well cleaned and that the wick 
is trimmed up. After you have the lamp in 
readiness to put back in place let it burn a 
few minutes to see that it is in good work- 
ing condition. 

Never attempt to fill the lamp while it is 
burning. If you do you may not only cause 
a disastrous fire, but you may be seriously 
burned. 

If by any chance your lamp does get to 
smoking and the heat flue becomes clogged 
remove and clean the lamp, then fasten a 
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piece of cloth on a stick and thoroughly 
clean out the flue. 

In placing your thermometer in the ma- 
chine see that you follow the manufac- 
turer’s instructions; also be sure that your 
thermometer registers correctly. Test it out 
with a registered thermometer and if there 

is a variation remember this 
e and figure out your heat ac- 
2 cordingly. 

i; a Having gotten through with 

4 ? some of the preliminaries, the 
<<. ay next thing to consider is the 


. eggs which we are going to put 
into the incubator. We must 
use only the best. American 


boys who have read my previous 
articles on poultry culture will doubtless 
remember how I have preached on good 
stock and the elimination of all poor birds 
from the flock. If your flock isn’t up to the 
standard you have set, take no chances, but 
buy a setting from a producer who has the 
reputation of handling only the best birds. 
It will pay you in the long run for success 
in the poultry business can almost be sum- 
marized in two words: standard bred. 

Here are some things to remember: 

Eggs, to hatch successfully, must be 
fresh and must contain all the ele- 
ments and the germ that go toward 
making healthy stock. 

Chicken eggs will hatch well two 
weeks after being laid, but the fresher 
the eggs, the better the results. 

Choose eggs with well shaped shells tf 
and of as nearly the same size as 
possible. 

As a usual thing white eggs have 
thinner shells than dark eggs, consequently 
they hatch out better. 

If the eggs are soiled, wash them off with 
a soft cloth and lukewarm water before put- 
ting them into the incubator. 

If the shells are coated over, the embryo, 
which breathes through the pores of the 
shell, will be unable to do so and will die. 

In keeping eggs for hatching do not let 
the temperature get above 60 degrees. 

Never set eggs that have been chilled; 
they are worthless for incubation purposes. 

Turn the eggs you have saved for hatch- 
ing purposes once each day so the contents 
of the shell will not settle and stick to one 
side. 

Having gotten everything ready to start 
the hatch see that the thermometer registers 
slightly above 103 degrees. The cold eggs 
will naturally run the temperature of the 
machine down a few degrees but it .will 
soon get back to normal. 

The eggs should be turned each morning 
and evening after the first day and up to 
the nineteenth. While doing this the tray 
should be removed from the egg chamber 
and the door closed. Put a mark on each 
egg so that you will know it has been 
moved. It isn’t necessary to turn the eggs 
halfway over. 


When you put the tray back each time re- 
verse it. When opening or closing the door 
of the egg chamber be careful not to slam 
it or jar the machine. Eggs should be cooled 
once a day commencing on the fourth day 
and continuing up to the nineteenth. 

The first test of hens’ eggs should be 
made at the end of the sixth day. Remove 
the first tray and carefully carry it to a 
dark room where the tester has been lighted 
and made ready. An extra tray should be 
handy for the fertile eggs. Carefully hold- 
ing the egg to the aperture of the tester 
those containing living germs can be readily 
identified. ‘The chick appears as a dark, ir- 
regular, floating spot, which if your light is 
strong enough can be seen to pulsate. A 
number of red blood vessels radiate from 
the mass giving it a spider-like appearance. 

Infertile eggs will be perfectly clear. The 
majority of those containing dead germs 
will show a small red line adhering to the 
inside of the shell, or a broken circle of red 
eontaining a small, dark spot, fixed at one 
side of the shell. 

With ‘practice the operator can test as 
fast as he can pass the eggs into and out of 
the machine. 

Care should be exercised to see that 
during this operation the eggs do not 
become chilled. 

The second test should be made 
about the seventeenth or eighteenth 
day. The lower portion of the egg 
will now appear almost dark and 
opaque while at the large end an air 
space can be noticed. If no streaki- 
ness or watery appearance is discern- 
ible when the egg is moved before the 
light the embryo is alive. 

The eggs which have failed to develop 
since the first test can be easily spotted as 
they will appear streaky and watery and 
very often have a bad odor. Any eggs of 
which the operator is in doubt may be left 
in the incubator but those known to be 
worthless should be thrown out. 

The only safe rule at actual hatching time 
is to leave the eggs alone. When the chicks 
are beginning to come through the shell do 
not keep opening the door as a considerable 
amount of heat and moisture will be al- 
lowed to escape and cold air will be let in. 

Leave the chicks in the machine until 
they are thoroughly dry. At the end of the 
twenty-first day all the chicks 
that are of any value will be 
out of their shells. At this time 
the unhatched eggs and trays 
should be removed to make 
more room for the chicks, which 
may be allowed to remain in 
aoe incubator 24 to 86 hours after hatch- 
ng. 


“e 


“Care of the Brooder,” by M. E. 
Jennings, will appear in the next 
issue of THE AMERICAN Boy. 
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J. FIELDING COTTRILL.V.S. 


animal, and nearly every disease it 

suffers from is due to carelessness on 

the part of the owner. I have known 
some fanciers who regularly lost three- 
quarters of their young rabbits, while per- 
sonally I rarely lost one. But then, you 
see, I was careful, not only in closely exam- 
ining every bit of food, but even in going 
so far as to limit the number of young I 
allowed each mother to raise. The result 
was that I expected them to be strong 
and well, and so they turned out. In this 
article I am going to mention the common- 
est diseases you will meet with. 

Wet green food is the most frequent 
cause of disease. It is almost as fatal as 
poison. Want of cleanliness is another 
common cause. Overcrowding and want of 
ventilation are fertile causes of the spread 
of contagious diseases. 

The commonest disease is POT-BELLY or 
DROPSY. This is mainly a disease of the 
young, and is caused by giving wet green 
food. The abdomen (or belly) becomes 
enormously swollen and filled with fluid. 
The manure is softer than usual. Soon the 
animal begins to lose flesh, and then dies. 
Probably half of the young rabbits die from 
this trouble. 7 

Treatment: Separate the affected one 
from the rest and give it room for exer- 
cise. This may be an empty hutch, or the 
floor of a room, or perhaps it will be 
better to give it a run on the ground 
for an hour or two every day. Be sure 
that you feed it on dry food, such as grain 
and dry bread. After a day or two of this 
kind of food, you may give it a bit of carrot, 
and then gradually bring it back to its 
usual food. 


Ophthalmia or Sore Eyes 


PHTHALMIA OR SORE EYES is often- 
est seen in young animals, and is gen- 
erally due to dirty hutches, where the 
ammonia or gas from the manure is so 
strong that it rises and causes the trouble. 
This disease is therefore a disgrace to the 
owner. The eyes become swollen and closed 
to such an extent that sometimes the lids 
cannot be opened. They appear red, and 
pimples may appear around them which 
may spread to the head, face, ears and neck. 
Treatment: Remove the rabbit to a clean, 
sweet hutch, and bathe the eyes, morning 
and night, with warm milk and water. Give 
good food, and if no improvement is seen 
in a few days, use a quarter of an ounce 
of sulphate of zinc in half a pint of water, 
and bathe the eyes with this. Don’t forget 
to clean the dirty hutch. Scrape it and 
using with the water a _ table- 
spoonful of carbolic acid to two quarts of 


Ts RABBIT is a remarkably healthy 


hot water. Then limewash the walls, and 
leave the door open until it is dry and sweet 
before using it again. 


Cough or Cold 


TRS animal appears dull and tired, and 
has very little or no appetite, but it 
frequently coughs or sneezes. 

Treatment: Warmth and freedom from 
draughts are necessary. Give warm bread 
and milk every morning and night, with 
practically no green food. Twice a day 
give eight drops of sweet nitre in a little 
milk. You may have to pour this down 
from a teaspoon. 

Snuffles is a very fatal disease, and being 
extremely contagious is very likely to 
‘pone through all the hutches, especially 
if they are at all foul or dirty. It is really 
a form of influenza or la grippe. 
parent causes are dampness, cold draughts, 
and filth, but the real cause is a germ or 
microbe. It appears at first like a common 
cold, but there is more sneezing, and a 
discharge comes from the nostrils, which 
interferes with the breathing, 
name. There is loss of appetite, and weak- 
ness. Then the animal becomes worse, the 
discharge increases, inflammation of the 
lungs follows, and then death. , 

Treatment: Separate it at once from the 
rest. Keep it warm and see that the bed- 
ding is dry. Feed it on warm mashes 
given as hot as it will eat them. For 
medicine, give a pinch of powdered sulphate 
of copper sprinkled on each mash, until it 
is quite well. This disease is worse in 
damp, cold, foggy weather. If much dis- 
charge collects around the nostrils, sponge 
it over twice a day, with warm vinegar and 
water, using abovt two teaspoonfuls of 
vinegar to half a cup of warm water. 

Diarrhoea is often joined to pot-belly, 
and the cure is the same. 

Redwater is due to inflammation of the 
kidneys, and is shown by the urine appear- 
ing of the color of blood. The causes are 
dampness, draughts, and improper feeding. 

Treatment: Warmth is the first thing 
required. Then give warm mashes, and be 
careful about the green vegetables, the best 
of which are dandelions, carrots, sowthistles 
and garden parsley. Give a few drops 


of sweet spirits of nitre in a little milk, |. 


twice a day. 


Lice and Fleas 


S EPARATE the hair with the fingers, then 
dust in powdered sulphur, or, better still, 
insect powder, and rub it in. Do this again 
and again until the skin is covered. Re- 
peat in a week. Sprinkle a little of the 
same on the bedding. 
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The ap- |. 


hence its]. 


ES 
SS 


The sole plate slides 


on 


the runner — rigidly 
clamped in position 
by two nuts. 


EXTENSION 


Semi-Hockey Style 
showing heel support 
used on skates for 
Ladies and Girls. 


ICE SKATES. 


The skate with the adjustable sole plate that always 


assures you of a perfectly 


fitted skate. One size for 


men—one size for women—one size for boys—one 


size for girls. 


‘““The skate they never outgrow.”’ 


The Conron Extension Skate can be adjusted in a 


jiffy to any desired size. 


the sole plate slides easily on the runner. 


Simply loosen two nuts and 


Tighten 


the nuts and you have a rigid skate ‘‘made to order”’ 


to fit your shoe. 


Prices $1.00 to $3.50 


Most hardware dealers sell Conron Skates. 
not, send us $1.00 (for Ladies or Girls $1.50) and we will 
State whether Hockey or Curved 
Runner Type is wanted. Your dollar back if you are not 
Our catalog shows other styles. 


MADE 1N 
IK KOMC 


send you a pair prepaid. 


delighted. 


If yours does 


It’s FREE. 


CONRON -McNEAL COMPANY, Dept. A, Kokomo, Ind. 


Join Our MONEY-MAKERS 
with ““Successful”” INCUBATORS 


& BROODERS 
= a 


—10c. Catalog FREE, Make 

» ¢gg-making feed in 

“Successful’’Grain Sprouters. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 


378 Second St. Des Moines, Ie. 
Pure-bred Chickens, 


62 BREEDS, Ducks, Geese, Tur- 


keys. Hardy northern raised, vigorous, beau- 
tiful. Fowls, eggs, incubators, at low prices. 
America's Pioneer Poultry Farm; 23 yearsexp. Large 
fine Annual Poultry Book and Catalog FREE. 


F. A. NEUBERT, Box 640, Mankato, Mino. 


Varieties, All Breeds, Choice Poul- 
Fepons Loge. Ferrets, 


elgian_ Hares, 
ET FREE, oF 


J. A. BERGEY, Box 38, TELFORD, PA. |. 


We Pay $80 a Month Salary 


and furnish rig and all expenses to introduce 
our guaranteed poultry and stock powders. 
BIGLER COMPANY, X 302, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of fine bred poultry for 1917; 67 breeds illustrated 
and described; information on poultry; how to 
make hens lay, grow chicks—all facts. Low price 
on stock and hatching eggs. Incubators and brooders. 
25 years in business. ‘This book only 10 cts. Send today. 


B. H. GREIDER, Box 17, Rheems,Pa. 


50 Varieties, Holland, Bourbon Red 
Turkeys; Toulouse, Embden, African, 
Ohina Geese; Pekin, Rouen, Indian Run- 
ner, Muscovy Ducks. Guineas, Incuba- 
tors and Brooders. Oatalog two cents. 
THEODORE FRANZ, BOX 86, MANKATO, MINN. 


Latest and best ott 144 
Poultry Book pages, 215 beautiful 3 
hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information, 
Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 58 pure-bred 
varieties. Tells how to choose fowls, eggs, incubators, 
. sprouters. This book worth dollars mailed for 10 cents. 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 26, Clarinda, lowe 


Chickens. Bronze, White 


applied to eggs during incubation 
-o-hatch strengthens the chick and weakens the 
shell. It supplies free oxygen, absorbs the carbon diox- 
ide and rots the shell. Makes better hatches of ane 
er chicks. Booklet free. Sample, treats 100 eggs, 10 
cents. Package, treats eggs, 50 cents, postpaid. 
GEO. H. LEE CO.,500 LEE BLDG., OMAHA, NEB. 


Pfiles’ 65 Varieties 


farm-raised Land and_Water-Fowls. Eggs 
in season. Incubators. Illus. Catalogue and 
**“Grower’s Guide,”’ 2c. Anhonest deal. Write 
today. HENRY PFILE, Farmer-Poul- 
tryman, Box 686, FREEPORT, ILL. 
periodical, up- 


POULTRY PAPE to-date ; tells 


all you want to know about care and man- 

agement of poultry for pleasure or profit. 
our months for 10 cents. 

POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 79, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


44-144 PAGE 


Incubators, all at low prices. 
Dat and Brendere' ComeisteG 
| We &e WEBER, Box 967, Mankato, 


Oorang Airedale 


Terriers 
The 20th Century 
| - Roane Dogs 
Cc ng Stock 
"For Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 
OORANG KENNELS 
Dept. R LaRue, Ohio 


Thousands needed 
week. Government figures show 
a profit of $9.00 each annually. Ex- 
perience or special knowledge un- 
; rg omoay i Send for our money-mak- 
ing proposition and big free illustrated book eiplains all. 


Laboratory Supply Co., Dept. C, 2841 Ridge Ave., Phils., Pa. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


for us. Big money making opportunity. $3.00 will start 
you and we will buy all youraise. Big demand—thousands 
needed weekly, Easier to raise, pay better than Poultry or 

bs. Particulars, contract and book 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO., 


let how to raise 


ual 
EE. 726 West 74th St., Kansas Cliy, Mo. 


C. 


r 
EB a 
stn. Also elliak, Lemettens ton nae 

le sO i] ums le 
Illustrated price list and special bulletin FREE 


(OWA BIRD CO., Dept. E, Des Moines, lowa 


FOR US. Big profits. We furnish stock and 
pay you $2.00 each, also cavies, , 
mink, skunk, fox, squabs, frogs, etc. 
2 booklets and contract for dime. ‘None 
free, Address THE BELGIAN HARE 
26 Main St.. Holmes Park, Mos 


RAISE’ PIGEONS 


It’s lots of fun and keeps you in pocket 
<rsy money. Our Jumbo Pigeons are the envy 
mi) of all the boys and girls. Send for la 
free, illustrated, instructive book. Prove 
dence Squab Co., Dept. A, Providence, R. I. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


mig Make money breeding PR squabs, 1917 markets 
me highestonrecord, Startatonce. Enlarge. We 
, teach you how to sell best as well as how to raise, 
Write at once for this big free book to the tounder of the squab 
industry, PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO, 201 HOW- 
ARD ST, MELROSE HIGHLANDS, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Poultry Book FREE (=: 


“*How to Succeed With Poultry,’’140 pages. # 
Deacribes our popular-priced incubators—3 J 
stylea, 8 sizes._21 years leadership. Write today. 


Cyphers Incubator Ca, Dept. 139, Buffalo, N.Y. 
60 BREEDS Valuable Poultry Book 


Ce 
rigs Free—New 100-page 22nd 
¥4 Annual Edition. Fine pure bred chickens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys—Northern raised, 
hardy, beautiful. Fowls, eggs and Incu- 
bators, ow prices. America’s greatest 
poultry farm. Write today for Free Book. 
BERT CO., Box 869, Mankato, Minn. 


R. F. NEU 
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HE ATHERTON puts more pleasure in bi- 
cycling. It’s the one brake that doesn't 
drag. It’sdifferent from other brakes and its 
difference is patented. 
With an ATHERTON there’s less work in climb- 
ing hills—no work for coasting. On the level 
"you justskim along, and when you have to stop 
suddenly, Presto! the ATHERTON brings the 
wheel up like a busting-broncho. 
All the boysenvy the fellow with the Atherton 
Brake. It'ssosimple. It lets the wheel run 
so much fasterthan other brakes. Never gets 
out of order. Never needs regulating or fix- 
inginany way. Just a few drops of oil keep 
it fa perfect condition. 


b boy to own a whee 
should know them, If you already own one, tell ts in 
a 


F E rite us a letter giving names of three bicycle 
Re ceaies Wakce cas Sree Caeeiee 
coas . 


BUFFALO METAL GOODS co. 
211 Winchester Ave. " Buffalo, N. Y. 


It Myself” 


You can do 
the same on a 


JIM DANDY WORK BENCH 


You can have real fun and make real money with 
this bench, Follow instructions in beautiful sug- 
gestion book you get with it. Sell what ner make to 
neighbors. Build your own wagons, sleds, rabbit- 
traps. Furnish your own room and work-shop. Make 
useful things for father and mother, and toys for the baby, 


Size 54 inches long, 32 inches high, 
24 inches wide. PRICE, $6.90 


Just like a real carpenter's. Will last always. Reall 
useful, You never grow tired of it. Comes knock 
down. Easily and quickly assembled. Occupies 
little space. 

Send for one of these benches now. Money re- 
turned if you don’t 
think it’s the best 
=sar,| thing you ever had. 


| Jim Dandy Mfg. Co., 
‘ she hag 1, yi 
County, Ohio 


The BOY’S JUNIOR POWER DRIVEN 
AUTOMOBILE 


You can 
If sy feneny f te 
self or buy comple 
‘alréady assembled. Parts inexpensive. Send 20c for 
blue print and price list of parte. 


SYPHER MFG. CO., 106 Warren St.,Toledo,O. 


Build a WAR Aeroplane 

cx) ” ings 

= qnibie op to butid EASILY exact 
3 ft. ing Models Aero- 
lanes, now used in Euro) War. 
Btudy Aeronautics. Bull 


ving instructions at following 


“It 


EROPLAN! 


uid Pistol 


‘Pat'd 


ties) LE 


rs, or 
rubber covere 
nomeer 


STO Ee i ee 
‘| FOR THE BOY-ME 
TOOL CHEST 
A genuine RED DEVIL Plier, the kind the 
best mechanics use. Made of steel 6in. long. 
For all kinds of practical and experimental 
work. Sample sent for 75¢. 
Mechanic's Tool Booklet free. 


“| SMITH & HEMENWAYCO.INC., #92 Chambers st. 
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MODEL AEROPLANES— 


We are headquarters for models, materials and 
supplies. Motor-driven scout monoplane. Sub- 
marine diving boat. Send 2c for catalogue. 


Wading River Mfg. Co. 
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Fiz. 1. A Homemade Bob-Sled of Which Any Boy May Be Proud. 


For the Boys to Make 


Conducted by A. NEELY HALL 


ment, the feet of the boy who steers are 
kept from slipping off the foot-bar by the 
steering lines. 

Figure 8 shows a pattern for the sled 


A Homemade Bob-Sled 


THERE are two ways of building a 
bob-sled. One is to knock together a 
pair of coasters out of any sort of material 
that happens to be at hand, and connect 
the pair with a plank or board, in the 
shortest time possible; the other is to use 
the best material that you can get, and to 
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assemble this so as to produce the most 
substantial sled you know how to make, 
regardless of the time the work requires. 
The first method is all right for a rough- 
and-ready bob, but I believe that the 
majority of you boys want a sled that will 
serve not only through the present season, 
but for years to come. -Therefore, when 
building the model shown in the photograph 
of Fig. 1, I worked out every detail with 
strength and durability uppermost in mind, 
and if you will carefully follow the work- 
ing-drawings and instructions, your com- 
pleted bob-sled will be something of which 
you can be mighty proud. 

Two boards 10 inches wide and 12 feet 
long, out of which to cut sled runners, 
crosspieces, seats and hand-rails, and a 
hd of 2-by-4 for connecting blocks, will 
e all of the lumber that you will require. 
Then, in addition, you will need eight cor- 
ner irons for bracing the sled runners; a 
%-inch carriage-bolt 7 inches long, and 
three iron washers to fit, for a king-bolt 
with which to pivot the bob-sled seat to the 
bow sled; a pair of 4-by-4-inch steel hinges 
for hinging the bob-sled seat to the rear 
sled; fourteen stove-bolts 1 inch long and 
eight 2 inches long, for bolting the hinges 
and hand-rails in position; %-inch and 
1%-inch screws; 1%-inch and 2-ineh com- 
mon nails; four pieces of oval-iron strips 
for runner shoes; a piece of iron jack-chain 
2 feet long, with which to check the bow 
of the rear sled; four %-inch screw eyes; 
and excelsior covering material, and tacks, 
for upholstering the bob-sled seat. 

Figure 2 shows a detail of the completed 
sled, -with one-half (the bow) drawn in 
section, and the other half (the stern) in 
elevation. All parts are lettered on this 
detail, and correspondingly lettered on the 
smaller working details, to make clear the 
assembling. 

The two pairs of sled runners should be 
prepared first of all. Figure 6 shows a 
pattern for these, with the ends ruled off 
into squares, to simplify the laying out of 
the curved bow and stern. Take a card- 
board box-cover, and make a similar pat- 
tern for both the bow and the stern, ruling 
off the same number of squares, 1 inch 
square, then locating on the ‘lines sepa- 
rating the squares, points corresponding to 
those at which the curve intersects the 
lines on the pattern illustrated. With the 
points located, it will be an easy matter to 
connect them with a curved line. Locate 
the pair of notches in the top edge, for the 
connecting crosspieces B (Fig. 5), and care- 


© 


fully cut out the pattern. Splice two pieces 
of cardboard end-to end if you cannot get 
a long enough ‘piece of single length for 
the pattern. With a saw, cut out the ends, 
sawing to within about one-eighth of an 
inch of ‘the line, then finish up to the line 


with a plane, and sandpaper. Cut the sides 
of the notches with a saw, and split out 
the wood between the cuts with a chisel. 
Cut the connecting crosspieces B of the 
length shown.in Fig. 7 by the width of the 
notches, and nail them in place. Then 
brace the ends of each with the corner 
irons D (Fig. 9); screwing these to the 
runners and to the.crosspieces, in the posi- 
tions shown in Figs. 2 and 9. 

Crosspieces C on the bow sled must be 
cut 18 inches long, because it is the foot- 
bar. The boy. who. steers rests ‘his feet 
against its projecting ends. After nailing 
it in place, drive a screw eye into-each end, 
as shown in Fig. 15. The steering-line ends 
must be tied to the foot-bar just inside of 
the runner, then run over to and up through 
the screw eyes, as shown. By this arrange- 


seats. The stern end may be left square 
if you like, but rounding it as shown will 
give it more style. Nail the seats in place, 
using long enough nails to clinch upon the 
underside of the braces. 

With the sleds completed, prepare the 
connecting seat (F, Fig. 10) of the size 
shown, then the connecting blocks G, H and 
I (Figs. 10, 11 and 12). Make blocks G 
and H in one piece (Fig. 13), then bore a 
%,-inch hole through the piece at the center 
of its length, ‘for the king-bolt, and rip in 
half as indicated by dotted lines. Nail 
block H to the underside of seat F, and 
block G to the seat of the bow sled. Bore 
a hole through seat F directly over that in 
block H. Figures 10 and 11 indicate how 
the king-bolt runs down through seat F and 
block H, then through two iron washers, 
through block G, through a third washer, 
and through the nut. 

Block I is beveled upon its side edges to 
make it fit across the stern seat at the 
angle shown in Fig. 12. Nail it securel 
to the seat, then brace it with the block J, 
beveling the edge of this so that it will fit 
squarely against block I. Block I must be 
hinged to seat F by means of the 4-by-4- 


Bolt the hinges in place with 


inch hinges, 
stove-bolts of the length specified. The 
stern sled is hinged to make it rise and fall 
independently of the bow sled when the 
bob-sled runs over uneven ground, or when 
it has reached the foot of a coasting hill 
or toboggan-slide. Connect the bow of this 
sled to the underside of the bob-sled seat, 
with a check-chain (Figs. 1 and 2), driving 
screw eyes into crosspiece C and into the 
Woteraee of seat F, to connect the chains 
Oo. 

If you upholster the sled seat, 
nail strips K and L (Fig. 16) to its edges, 
to hold in the upholstering material. Cut 
these strips 2 inches wide, and round the 
outer edge of the top of each, as shown in 
Fig. 17, to give a rounded edge to the up- 
holstering. Miter the ends of the strips, to 
make mitered corners. 

Spare no time nor pains in packing in 
the excelsior padding, because only with 
painstaking care, adding here and there in 
low places, and removing from high places, 


ou must 


will you get a good job. Dampen the ex- 
celsior to make it pack solidly. When you 
are satisfied that all is in readiness for the 
covering material, get a piece of ticking or 
other heavy material, and spread it over 
the excelsior; then examine the work and 
you will be surprised to find low places that 
you did not notice before. The excelsior 


must be packed in tightly along the side 


edges, so that the edges of strips K and L 
cannot be felt, and along the center to make 
it higher than the edges. With the low 
places filled out, tack the covering along 
the remaining sides. Then spread the top 
covering over this under covering, bring its 
edges down over the sides, and tack to the 
underside of seat board F (Fig. 4). 

In the photograph you will see how the 
edges of the upholstered seat can be im- 


proved by the addition of upholstering 
tacks. If you use an imitation leather cov- 
ering, you can buy tacks with heads that 


match. If you use other material, you can 
buy tacks with large brass heads. Space 
the tacks about 2 inches apart (Figs. 2 and 


4). 

With the upholstering completed, prepare 
the hand-rails M (Fig. 4) of the size 
shown, and round off their edges with a 
plane to make them easy to grip. Then 
prepare the crosspieces N (Fig. 4) 3 inches 
wide, by the length shown. The hand-rails 
must be bolted to the crosspieces in the 
positions indicated in Fig. 4, with the 1-inech 
stove-bolts specified in the list of material. 
Use care in boring the holes for the bolts, 
to get them in corresponding positions. 
After bolting the rails to the crosspieces, 
remove the king-bolt; and the hinge bolts, 
thus releasing the seat; and screw cross- 
pieces N to the underside of the seat. 

Buy half-oval iron strips %-inch wide, 
long enough to turn up over the bow and 
stern as shown in Fig. 3, for runner shoes, 
and have a couple of holes drilled through 
each near each end, for screws. 

With the sled’s construction completed, 
protect the wood with paint before using it. 
I would suggest that you select red for the 
color. This and a green upholstering mate- 
rial, such as was used upon the model illus- 
trated, make a mighty striking sled, and if 
your workmanship is good, you will have 
a bob which will make envious all of .the 
boys who have not built similar ones. 


MM 


The Freshest Freshman 


(Continued from page 13) 


Blake and sticks him against me.” 

“Tex,” said Shorty one afternoon at prac- 
tice, “you aren’t throwing baskets right.” 

“What!” was Tex’s startled reply, “that’s 
the way I’ve always thrown them, and I 
throw them, don’t I?” 

“Yes, you’ve got your eye on the basket 
in practice, but you don’t do it the best 
way to score points in a game, especially 
in a game against good teams.” 

Tex grunted. “What about my way 
doesn’t suit you?” 

“You throw with an underhand toss. 
That way is easy to guard. If the guard 
is anywhere near you he can block the ball. 
You should throw from your chest, and 
practog the one-arm toss for close to the 

asket.” 

“But I don’t have to get close to the bas- 
ket. I can throw them from anywhere.” 

“Yes, that’s another thing I want to 
speak to you about. You will bust up team 
play that way. We're just getting ready 
to form the team and work up team work. 
We can’t get it by having everyone take a 
wild shot at the basket every time he gets 
reo jball, or having each dribble for him- 
self. ; 

Such efforts as he did make with the 
overhand toss were half-hearted, yet de- 
spite this he made some oe ess with it. 
But in the games he used the underhand 
po and at home he practiced it faith- 
ully. 

“He won’t put me on his team anyway,” 
Tex told himself, “‘so what’s the use?” 

As the first game approached the first 
team formed itself under Shorty Kent’s 
direction. The captain played at right for- 
ward, Gregory, a junior, at left, big Siple 
was at center, and Blake and Kelly at the 
guards. Though Tex had told himself that 
this was what he expected, the first lineup 
was a severe shock. Placed on the second 
team he played vicious basketball, occa- 
sionally breaking through with a brilliant 


dribble and throw that brought cheers from 
the onlookers. 

Tex wondered that he could find courage 
to don a uniform for the first game. It 
seemed to him that every freshman in the 
galleries must be looking at him. He had 
been so confident of playing, and had talked 
so much about it. And he would be, of 
course, if he had had a fair chance. Kent 
was sore at him—always had been—and 
had it in for him especially because he had 
voted against him for the captaincy. Why 
he even tried to queer him by teaching him 
bum systems of play! 

Leaming High was offering little resist- 
ance, a fact that afforded Tex small satis- 
faction. It hurt him almost as much to 
see Granville winning without-him, as it 
seemed to genmeyi the Granville rooters. 
What was there in all this for him? He 
found himself hoping that Granville would 
— a That would show them he was 
needed. 


Wit the second half five minutes old, 
there came a pause in the conflict. 
Shortv Kent stepped to Tex’s side. “Get 
in at right forward, Tex, and play hard. 
Stick with the team and mind the signals.” 

Tex stepped on the floor in a daze. The 
first signal called for him to run in, take 
the ball as Siple tapped it towards him, 
and turn and throw it across to Gregory, 
at left forward. Siple reached the ball, it 
came toward him. With a swift turn he 
faced the basket. Gregory was there, but 
he was too far away, he couldn’t make it, 
he’d muff a throw anyway. Tex dribbled 
swiftly down the court, dodged his guard, 
and when close under the basket caged an 
easy toss. 

The cheers from the gallery were music 
to his ears. Wouldn’t he show them! A 
basket on his very first play! 

“Watch your signals,” growled Siple. 

The next signal called for a tap to Blake,* 
a pass by him to Gregory, and from Greg- 
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ory to Tex beneath the basket. Again the 
big Granville center got the jump. Now 
Gregory had the ball. Would he pass it 
Tex wondered? Here it came squarely in 
his hands, With a quick turn he tossed it 
through the ring. As he resumed his post 
he thought that Gregory appreciated his 
ability anyway, and knew enough to pass 
to him and let him score. 

Here the visitors staged a vigorous rally, 
and. Tex could not get the ball near the 
Granville basket. Leaming fouled, but 
Siple missed the free throw. A minute 
later, the visitors, fighting desperately, 
fouled again. This time they let Tex try 
the toss and he made it good. 

The timekeeper called the warning that 
there were but two minutes to play. 

“T must get another one,’”’ Tex told him- 
self. “I must. I must.” 

Desperately he dived in after the ball. If 
another had the ball he danced about call- 
ing, “Here. Here.” It seemed to him that 
they never would pass to him again. Then 
Blake took the ball out of bounds. He saw 
Blake signal. He was to pass in to Siple, 
who would pass to Gregory, and then Greg- 
ory would pass back to Siple under the 
basket. They weren’t going to let him in. 
It wasn’t fair, He'd show them. 

Blake passed the ball to the center. He 
tossed towards Gregory; but the left for- 
ward, though ready, never reached the-ball. 
The ‘flying form of Tex interposed itself, 
He plucked the ball out of the air and 
turned. He was thirty feet from the bas- 
ket. The center had passed him, and closer 
in, was screaming for the ball. But Tex 
stooped low and swung the ball toward the 


goal in a great are. It struck the edge of 
the basket, bounced against the back- 
ground, fell on the rim of the basket, and 
toppled ‘there while the crowd roared and 
Tex’s. heart stood still. Then it rolled 
slowly in, and Tex heard his name ringing 
from the galleries, 


Before another play could be started the 


game was over. 

Tex paused to receive the congratulations 
of the freshmen, then walked triumphantly 
into the locker room. He found a stern- 
faced squad facing him. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. 

“You ought to know what’s the matter,” 
broke in Siple. ‘What kind of basketball 
do you call that?’ 

“A good kind,” replied Tex. ‘“Didn’t I 
score seven points in ten minutes, when the 
best Kent did was six in twenty?” 

“Yes, but how many passes did you make 
so that somebody else—’ 

“That’s enough, 


tain. ‘“‘We must pull together. 
“Tex,” he added, turning to the fresh- 
man, “you didn’t obey the signals. You 


broke in—’” 

“Yes, I broke in and threw baskets, and 
showed you up.’ Tex’s blood, roused by 
the game, was rising rapidly. 

“If you persist in refusing to obey signals 
all I can do is to ask you to leave the 
squad,” 

Tex’s temper deserted him entirely. Like 
a flash he sprang at the captain, elutching 
at him fiercely. 

Just then the door swung open and Prin- 
cipal Davis stepped in. 

(Ta be continued) 
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Mark Tidd’s Citadel 


(Continued from page 18) 


Prince Motu in the United States there will 


be war. The people will lay the blame on 
the United States, and peace will be de- 
stroyed. So they made their plot. 


“T came with but two attendants. None 
knew my name. As a simple Japanese boy 
I traveled. I came across your country for 
days; then, one night as I stood on a little 
station platform while the train stood still, 
The Man with his followers seized me 
quietly and carried me away. What hap- 
pened thereafter I do not know, except what 
has happened to me.. They brought me to 
these hills and here I escaped a week before 
you came. I traveled miles on foot and 
found refuge in this old hotel, Then you 
came. That is the story. So, you see, you 
have served not only Motu, your friend, but 
your land and my land.” 

The Count nodded gravely. “It has been 
kept secret in Japan—your disappearance— 
but I have been informed, and secretly I 
have made search for you. Your followers 
came to me, but could give no aid. Not 
until the letter of Mr. Tidd came did I have 
hope—then with all speed I came here, As 
the representative of my country, young 
men, I wish to thank you for the service 
you have rendered her.’ 

“We didn’t do it on purpose,” says Mark. 
“Tt didn’t m-make any difference whether 
Motu was a prince or a day laborer, he was 
in a bad fix, and it looked like it was our 
d-d-duty to stick by him. He wouldn’t 
have thought much of the United States 
if we hadn’t—now would he? We just did 
by him like we'd like to have Japanese 
boys do by us if we got in a scrape over 
there.”’ 

“Tt is a sentiment reflecting credit on the 
teaching of your fathers and on the ideals 
of your country,” says the count. 

There was quite a bit more palavering, 
which ended up by Motu asking us to come 
on with him to the Count’s summer home 
and stay there. He said he’d have to scoot 
down to Washington, but would be back in 
a day or two. We talked it over, and Motu 
persuaded us. . 

“We've got to see Mr. 
the h-h-hotel,” says Mark. “It’s been dam- 
aged some. We've got to take care of that.” 

“That shall be my care,” says the Count. 
“He shall be amply paid for all harm.” 

Motu was looking at The Man and his 
followers. Of a sudden he took a step 
toward them: 

“Punishment of the body you escape, be- 
cause of the nature of this matter, but pun- 
ishment of the soul you shall not escape. 
One and all you are traitors to your land, 
and you—” he pointed scornfully at The 
Man—“are the most,despicable because if 
you would you could be of value to your 
emperor. You have cast aside your honor 
and your manhood. Your names shall be 
spoken with loathing. My sentence you 
have heard—never again shall you see or 
set foot on the soil of your native land. 
Now go.” 

Not one of them opened his mouth, but 
every one scurried off as fast as he could 
travel. Probably they were afraid Motu 
might change his mind and boil them in 
oil, or do whatever disagreeable thing is 
customary in such cases over in Japan. 


Ames who owns 


They didn’t take the road but plunged into- 


the woods, and that was the last we ever 
saw of The Man Who Will Come. 

We got in the big automobile and went to 
the Count’s summer home and stayed there 
three weeks. Then “we had to go home, 
and so did Motu. We felt pretty bad when 
we said good-bye to him, for, after all we 
were just boys and he was a prince away 


off in Japan, so we wouldn’t be likely ever 
to see him again. 

But he said he would see us and would 
write to us. “Three times a year I shall 
write until the last year of your lives and 
mine. Nor must our hearts be sad at this 
parting for fear we shall not meet again, 
for I, Motu, promise you we shall meet, 
and here is my hand on it.” 

We got aboard the train and then stood 
waving to him and the Count as long as we 
could see them. Pretty soon we went in 
and sat down and didn’t speak for a long 
time. We were thinking about the whole 
adventure, and what it had meant to us 
and to our countries. 

“Tt beats all,” says Mark after a while, 
“how h-h-history gets made or don’t get 
m-made, Who'd ever think we fellows had 
headed off a war with Japan?” 

“Nobody,” says I. 

Well, we got back to Wicksville, and in 
a couple of months the whole thing seemed 
like a dream. I was beginning to think it 
was a dream when one day what should 
happen but word from Mark Tidd to come 
right to his house. I hurried over and 
found Plunk and Binney and a Japanese 
gentleman from Washington there. He was 
some sort of attache of the legation, and— 
you won't believe it, but he had for each 
of us a piece of parchment covered with 
Japanese writing and big gold seals. He 
told us they made us some sort of nobles in 
Japan, and regular Samurai warriors. Be- 
side that there was a present for each of 
us from Motu—beautiful short swords like 
the one of his we found that day at the 
hotel. They were all carved on the han- 
dles and engraved on the blades, and 
Motu’s note said they were hundreds of 
years old and had been carried by four of 
Japan’s greatest warriors. The note ended 


“Many men have worn these swords since 
they were forged, but none will own them 
more worthily than my four American boy 
friends. Whenever you look on _ these 
swords think of your friend Motu who 
speaks your names every day and counts 
the hours till he shall see you again.” 

“T hope we do see him sometime,” says I. 

“You bet,” says Mark Tidd. ‘“B-bein’ a 
prince never hurt him a bit. I never knew 
a boy I 1-liked better,” 

“Nor me,’ says I. 

Then the messenger gave us another note, 
addressed to all of us on paper from the 
White House. It was short, but there was 
a name at the end of it that made it more 
valuable than a hundred pages from any- 
body else—for that name was the name of 
The President. 

“My dear friends:’”’ says the note. “You 
have served your country well in the mat- 
ter we know of, and your country thanks 
you. As your President I like to think there 
are thousands of American boys who would 
have acted as truly and wisely and bravely 
as you did.” Then he signed his name. 

After the messenger was gone and we 
had talked things over for a while I says: 

“Where’ll we go next summer, fellows?” 

“JT d-don’t know,” says Mark Tidd. ‘We 
planned a quiet vacation this time, and see 
what we got. L-let’s plan a wild west sort 
of outing next year, or a p-pirate cruise, 
or a t-trip up the Amazon among savages. 
Then we'll probably end up by having a 
comfortable, undisturbed, cozy t-time. 


Things seem to go by contraries.” 
“But this one was a mighty interestin’ 
weak ot says Plunk, and we all agreed 


THE END. 


with 
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Siple,” broke in the cap-* 


Enjoy 
the 
Great 
Outdoors 


The Bicycle Offers You the 
Only Reai Way to Do It 


BUNDLE. up good and warm and then off for 


a brisk ride into the country, away from paved 
streets and city smoke, out where the air is 


snappy and invigorating. 
No form of exercise that you can take will give you the 


real, keen enjoyment and at the same time do you the 
amount of good that you will receive from bicycle riding. 


Be Sure You Get a 


MIAMI-MADE Bicycle 


Every piece of material that goes into those bicycles, every 
step in their manufacture, every part of their equipment is an 
expression of the purpose to produce the best bicycle that 
knowledge, skill, care and experience could make possible. 


There Are Four Lines of MIAMI-MADE Bicycles 
—the “HUDSON,” the “RACYCLE,” the “MIAMI,” the “FLYING MERKEL.” 


Each one of these lines has special features. See who the dealers are that 
handle these lines in your city. Try them all. Pick out the bicycle you like 
best. But be sure that it is MIAMI-MADE. 


If there is no dealer in your city, write direct to us for one of our 


beautiful catalogs, checking which line you are interested in. SENT FREE. 
Hudson ?.... Miami?.... Racycle?.... Flying Merkel?.... 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1019-1035 Grand Avenue, Middletown, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Learn | 


howto Wrestle 


eng oe omnes eae, here is a wonderful opportunity. Learn at home, by mall, to 
Expert Wrestler and Great Athlete. Let eg 's cham egg 4 teach 
oo actual world’s champions. You, of course know of th e famous 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 


will mow teach you bymail all the science, 
peareen and od tricks of Wrestling an rf 


Be An Athlete! 


Be strong and have —— eng Develop your 
body inte a ® aplendi specimen of physical S Janhood, 
Learn to WRESTLE or Learn how to throw and 
handle ti Ay strong men with ease, Develop ALL of et body 
so that you can excel in all ee euch as base-ball, tennis, 
ranning, jumping, boxing, ete. This wonderful course of ‘lessons will 
teach you ee quick! iyand che cheaply, right in your own home, during 

our spare = Arad de chart and te positively posed for by either 
je ol yacver co rmer pr Bey . ing like = pn ieubasiy ante oat 

erywhere are enrol school and are sim astonished an 

delighted with the results, YOU should INVESTIGATE righ Nt now — TODAYI 


3 fore in the ab. 
history have the champions of the on ire world decided te 
teach and reveal secrets that made them champions. 


ag” delay, but write tous TODAY for 
ull particu! lars and a valuable Don’? delay. 
ee FREE BOOK. 


FREE BOOK Preliminary Wrestii cal Culture book absolutely 
shape ye Ry Reg ng a oe gt 


Great Special Offer this month. ¢ Write us today, stating your age. 
BURNS SCHOOL OF WRESTLING. 1631 Ramge Building, OMAHA, NEB. 


If Not 


and you get this 
Wool Mackinaw 


$1 Down, $1.35 Monthly 


Astounding bargain ! 


Yes! For here’s better quality at lower 
price than others sell for cash. You will 


be proud to have this Wool Mackinaw, snappy 
and up todate. Don’t miss this—order at once. 


Cut double breasted and three-button style. 
eens shaw! collar can be turned oh to fasten under 
neck, or entirely over ears. Box plaits in front and 
back "with t belt all around. Two large pockets with 
flaps, and cuffs on sleeves. All seams piped. Made 
from durable 30-oz. inaw cloth in rich plaid 
a Comes in maroon, dark brown or oxford gri 
Sizes, $4 to 46. Cannot be bought for $10.00 os 48 


Order by No. F-13 — Remember our money- 
back guarantee, Send $1.00 cash then $1.35 
monthly. Total Price, $8.95. 
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Do not miss this offer. ~ W. 38th Street, Chicago 


Send now while you, tin Wages the Wool Reamer oe 
have this chance to ge Sine oa oeg co aennnnn Ol 


i ene 
out for the winter. only a ‘00 retgined | Rua Ls es payment. fo 
to get this Setpoint Y fe inaw. Also 

Mackinaw sent on approv- 
al. Take immediate ad- 
vantage of this great bar- 
gain. coupon now. Pa 


Elmer Richards Co. 


Dept. 1791, W. 35th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Wireless Course. Free, ‘Real ‘elephone Receiver, | Wireless R 
See Our Catalog, 
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16 Lt. Xmas Tree Outfit, 


6 volt, 60 amp. Storage 
wt.3ths. - $4.05 


Battery, ~ Hoth $8.00 


40, - 


Trolley Car Outfit with 
track, wt. 10 lbs. 


Electric 
Stove, wt. 5 Ibs., $1.95 


Nickel Pocket 


Toaster and Home Lighting Outfit, 
wt. 195 Ibs 


Revolver Flash 
bb, - 


ght, wt. 1 
- $ .95 


Double Big Wireless Outfit, 
$ .40 wt. 10 lbs, $8.85 


. 
- 


Electric Bike Lamp (no 1 in, Bull Dog Spark 
$78.00 Bat.) wt. 2 Ibs, $1.15 | Coil, wt. 6 Ibs. $4.75 


When ordering any of the above include post- 
275 page CYCLOP EDIA. age, else goods go by express collect. The goods 
shown here are only a fraction of our wonderful assortment illustrated and described in 
our wonderful 275 page Cyclopedia Catalog containing 650 illustrations, Treatise on Wire- 


less Telegraphy, 


ist of all U. 8. Wireless Call letters, Code Chart and 20 coupons for 
Free Wireless Course. Cyclopedia sent free. 


Ask for your copy today. 
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This. Experimenter’s Reference Book 


It's the latest edition of the famous 
Amco Catalogue, contains over 200 
pages and is fully illustrated. Com- 
lete description and prices of the 
atest electrical and experimental ap- 
aratus—Storage Batteries, Rectifiers, 
ransformers, Induction Coils, Wire- 
less Avparstas, Lamps, Flashlights, 
Meters, X-Rays, Books, Tools, Electric 
Steam Engines, Water 
otors, Dynamos, Motors, Telegraphs 
Telephones, Electrical Supplies, odel 
Aeroplanes and Parts for building your 
own apparatus. 
6c in stamps will bring you this 
wonderful book. Best catalog of 
wireless and Electrical Apparatus 
published. Send for this catalog 
right away. Our prices will save 
you money. 


FUN WITH ELECTRICITY 
Here is a rare chance to get 
started right in your study of 
electricity. This wonderful out- 
fit contains 55 page 
instructions and a 
ratus for performin 
esting and spectacular experi- 
ments which will give any 
boy a practical knowledge of 
electricity. 

Price only 50c. 
Postage 10c extra 


Railways 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRICAL GOODS 


SEND TODAY FOR A COPY OF OUR WONDERFUL 224 PAGE CATALOG 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


THIS WONDER LIGHT IS 


LOTS OF FUN FOR BOYS! 
834 volt, 2C.P. TUNGSTEN 
lamp, switch, socket, 20 ft. 
insulated wire and 8 cells of 
dry battery all ready to in- 
stall, May used to light 
a dark closet or halt. 


Price Only GOc. Post. ExtralSe. Ott - 
LITTLE GIANT MOTOR 


Is nearly 3in. high. Runs at high speed 
on a single cell of battery. Very bower. 
ful and may be used to run small toys 
etc. Just the motor every boy has been 
looking for. Sent postpaid for. only 50c. 


THE SIMPLEX TELEGRAPH OUTFIT 


sized telegraph set consi 

key and sounder, mounted on a polish- 
Jedbase. Will work any distance. An 
excellent Field Telegraph for Boy 
Scouts. Price, 98c. Postage Extra. 
Weight 2 ibs. 


ADAMS-MORGAN COMPANY 


**The Experimenter'e Supply House’’ 
10 ALVIN Place, UppeR Montc iain, N. J, 


Navy Type Receiving 
Transformer wine | () 


Highly 
Polished 


atisfies all the amateur’s demand for a neat, efficient 
oose coupler. Strict attention has been paid to the 
. values of inductance of both the primary and secondary 

so that the proper transfer of signals from one to the 
other may be effected. The two fifteen point switches in the 

rimary circuit enables the operator to use any number of turns 
Be may desire. By this method, interference is reduced toa mini- 
mum, The secondary is tuned by means of a 10 point switch, 
Send Stamp for Cirewlar **A.”* 


Rellable Radio Co., 70 Murray St., N. ¥. City 


“What's That 
—S.0.S.?” 


When you have a Brandes 

Head Set, the signals come 

in loud and clear and you’re 

not in doubt. For Brandes 

Wireless Receivers are ex- 

tremely sensitive, both 

receivers in a set per- 

. fectly matched in tone. 
A “Superior’’ 2,000 Ohm set at $5.50 will give 
you more real sport than the money invested 


any other way. 
- Send 4 cents today 
explains ‘Matched To 


C. BRANDES, Inc., Room 815, 32 Union Sq., New York, N.Y. 


BRANDES WIRELESS RECEIVERS 


The Receivers With Matched Tone 


‘@reElectrica 
Experimente 


ELECTRICITY 


GUARDS 
NEUTRALITY 


for 16-page catalog N which 
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BOYS! 


Here is THE elec- 
trical, magazine 
for you For the 
Dabbler and the 
"How-to-make-it® 
fiend. Chuck full 
of experiments 
andthe latest elec- 
trical doings. 
Non-technical—in 
plain English. 
Foremost author- 
ity on Wireless in 
United States. 


200 Illustrations, 
90 big pages, over 
100 articles. One 
copy will eon- 
vinee you. 


At all News Stands'15¢ 


53-59 a 23%; 

(foreign $2.00) 
SEND 25c FOR 

THREE NUMBERS 


al Experimenter, 231 Fulton St., New York City 
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— 


ANo catatocue FREE 


7 WORTH 25 CENTS TO ANYBODY 
The BIG BOOK you need and want. Describing 

—- the finest and moat complete line of wire- 
ss, novelty, and experimental goods ever listed 

in pny catalog and containing besidés, innumer- 

| able tables, hook-ups and treatises of inestimable 

| value to the experimenter, Absolutely Free. 
Send No Postage. 


| THE ELECTRO-SET COMPANY 
i Leader Building, Dept. A-8, Cleveland, Ohio » 


Send 10c for Our Manual 
of Wireless Telegraphy L9 


You Get Your Money Back 
On an Order of $1.00 


It contains 180 pages and 
tells how to erect and main- 
tain wireless telegraph sta- 
tions. Shows a number of 
} diagrams. Has the Morse 
and Continental Telegraph 
Codes. Illustrates the best 
instruments to use; tells 
what they are for and how to use 
them. Has many new dia- 
gramsand other valuable 
information not con- 
tained in any other book. 
Do not wait. Send your 
request now. Get the best 
10c value you will ever buy. 


Send for Our New 
Catalog L28 


It is pocket size, contains 248 pages, with over 
1,100 illustrations and describes in plain, clear 
language all about Bells, Push Buttons, Batteries, 
Telephone and Telegraph Material, Electric Toys, 
Burglar and Fire Alarm Contrivances, Electric 
Cali Bellis, Electric Alarm Clocks, Medical Bat- 
teries, Motor Boat Horns, Electrically Heated 
Apparatus, Battery Connectors, Switches, Bat- 
tery Gauges, Wireless Telegraph Instruments, 
Ignition Supplies, Etc. 


IT MEANS MONEY SAVED TO YOU 


to have our Manual and ourCatalog when you want to buy. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: ST. LOUIS: 
17 Park Place 114 8. 5th Ave. 1106 Pine St. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 604 Mission St. 


Complete Wire- 
less Station 


$6.10 


Why not 
purchase the é 
unassembled parts of this 
station for -25. You can pur- 
chase the unassembled parts of any of our stations. 


Send stamp forour large catalog A ”’of remarkable values 
The Handel Electric Co., 66 Vesey St., N.Y. 


Dynamo Motor 
ms FOR BOYS g 5 


DEPENDABLE 


For producing current for inductance 
coils, re-charging storage batteries, 
electroplating and hundreds of other uses. 
Well constructed Saromenons error 
tionally smooth running and highly 
efficient. A good, strong, d le dynamo. 
you 


Insiat on your dealer showin; 
the Knapp line—Knapp goods are 

. lf your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct from us. 


Send for FREE [Illustrated Catalogue 
HNAPP ELECTRIC & NOVELTY CO., 521 W. 51stSt., NEW YORK cy 


Electric Conduction 


’ IE A COUPLE of pith balls each on one 
end of a piece of silk thread about ten 
inches long; then hang this thread 

~ Over the hook in the piece of wire sup- 
ported in the hole in the cork of a bottle, 
as suggested in Fig. 1. Now electrify the 


Hole 
thro gh ‘ 
Cork 


5 Bent Wire 
| 
tS Taresd. 


ELECTRIFIED 
PITH BALLS 


Fig. 1. Pith Ball Electroscope. 


| two balls by touching them with a hard- 
|rubber comb which has been’ rubbed 
through the hair or on a piece of woolen 
cloth. The balls will then stand apart as 
indicated in the illustration. Now if a piece 
of silk thread about a foot long is held at 
its ends and moved up until it touches one 
or both of the balls, it will not change their 
condition insofar as it is perceptible. How- 
ever, if a piece of cotton thread is held in 
the same way and brought up to touch one 
of the balls, the ball will be attracted to 
the thread and then will be repelled and 
will touch the other ball, and then both 
balls will hang vertically downward and 
will repel each other no longer. 

Evidently the electricity flowed from the 
balls through the cotton thread, the hands 
and the body to earth, restoring the balls 
to their normal electric condition. But with 
the silk thread the electricity did not flow 
from the balls when they were touched 
with it. 

Thus we have found that a cotton thread, 
particularly when moist, will conduct elec- 
tricity (electrons) to or from the electri- 
fied pith balls. Furthermore, you observed 
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Current in a Conductor, 


that a dry silk thread would not conduct 
electricity, at least not readily. It follows, 
then, that for convenience, all of the many 
different kinds of matter or substances may 
be divided into two general classes: (1) 
Those which conduct electricity readily. (2) 
Those which conduct electricity poorly. 
Those of the first class we call conductors. 
Those of the second class we have named 
insulators or dielectrics. 

It should be understood that there is no 
hard-and-fast division between conductors 
and insulators. No substance is a perfect 
conductor and no substance is a perfect in- 
sulator, but the materials which. we have 
chosen to call insulators conduct so imper- 
fectly that for all practical purposes it may 
be assumed that under ordinary conditions 
they do not conduct at all. On the other 
hand, no substance conducts perfectly. 
There is an opposition, which has_ been 
termed electric resistance, which is always 
offered to flow of electrons through any ma- 


terial, Insulators, then, have exceedingly 
high resistances. Another important fact is 
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Fig. 3. Transference of Electrons. 


that some materials are 


certain conditions and conductors under 
others. Thus, a piece of wood, if quite dry, 


is a fairly good insulator, but when damp it 
will be a reasonably good conductor, and 
the reverse is true of certain other sub- 
stances. Glass, when heated sufficiently, be- 
comes a good conductor. 

Examples of conductors are :—the metals, 
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Experimental Excursions 
In Electricity 


By TERRELL CROFT 


the earth and carbon. Examples of semi- 
conductors and poor insulators are :—im- 
pure water, moist bodies, wood, cotton, and 
the human body. Good insulators or dielec- 
trices are:—glass, hard, rubber, silk, par- 
affine, porcelain, mica and. air. 

Now let us examine the structure of the 
matter of insulators and conductors to as- 
certain why it is that they have such dif- 
ferent properties as regards the conduction 
of electricity or electrons. It is believed 
that in materials which are good conductors 
the electrons are held rather loosely in the 
constituent atoms, while in dielectrics or 
insulators the electrons are tightly bound, 


Probably when an electric current flows in 


a conductor, the phenomena is something 
like that diagramed in Fig, 2, .Where AB 
is Supposed to be a conductor substance 
composed of atoms (which of course are en- 
larged many, many thousand times in the 
illustration), each atom comprising elec- 
trons revolving about the center of the 
atom in much the same way as its satellites 
revolve about the planet Saturn. Now as- 
sume that some conducting body A is 
charged negatively, which means that it 
has associated with it an excess of elec- 
trons, and assume that B is positively elec- 
trified, that is, it has associated with it less 
than the normal number of electrons. There 
will, then, be a tendency for the transfer- 
ence of electrons—an electric current—from 
A to B. 

This transference probably oceurs some- 
what as shown at Fig. 2-II, wherein elec- 
trons are forced from atom to atom from 
the negatively electrified object A to the 
positively electrified object B. 

Fig. 3, an enlarged diagram, illustrates in 
more detail, the probable process of the 
transfe rence of electrons between atoms. 

_ To appreciate "how this transfer occurs, 
imagine a row of boys (Fig. 4) standing 
between two boxes of baseballs, D and E. 
Assume that each boy has one baseball in 
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Fig. 4. Transference, 
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one of his hands and in addition one .in 
each of his four pockets. That is, each 
boy is holding five balls. By stretching 
our imaginations, we can liken each of the 
boys with the five balls he is holding to an 
atom of a conductor. The five balls corres. 
pond to the five constituent electrons of an 
atom. Box D we may think of as being 
negatively charged with baseballs because 
it contains an excess of them, and box BH 
positively charged because it contains fewer 
than does D, 

Now to start a current of baseballs along 
through this series of boys, boy @ would, 
with his left hand, place one of his balls 
in box # and at the same time receive with 
his right hand a ball from his neighbor on 
the right, each of the other boys. would 
simultaneously hand to his neighbor on his 
left one of the balls and at the same time F 
would take another ball from box D, Thus, 
each boy always has five balls, So long 
as the boys continued handing baseballs 
along the line, there would be a current of 
the spheres flowing from D to BE. 

Thus while current flows in the conduc- 
tor, the process is somewhat similar to that 
suggested in Figs. 2 and 3. The -electrons 
are, as long as the current flows, being 
transferred between the atoms in the con- 
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Fig. 5. Example of Transfernece. 


ductor. When an atom receives an elec- 
tron from its neighbor on one side, it at 
the same time gives up an electron to its 
neighbor on the other side. Simultaneously 
other atoms in the conductor are doing the 
same thing, and they can do this, prob- 
ably, only because the structure of conduc- 
tor materials is such that the atoms can 
part readily with their constituent elec- 
trons. 

When the string of boys in Fig. 4 passed 
the baseballs to one another, the flow of 
baseball current from D to H was due to 
the muscular efforts of each boy in the 
string. But in the case of the electric cur- 
rent of Fig. 2-II, the transfer of electrons 
is not due to the efforts of the atoms. The 
electrons are foreed along the conductor 
because of the excess of electrons at A® 
and the deficit at Bt. They are forced from 
A! to B' in somewhat the same way that 
air would be forced from a tank containing 
compressed air (Fig. 5) into one containing 
a vacuum, It could be stated that the 
tank T is negatively charged with air be- 
cause the pressure of the air in it is in 
excess of the pressure of the surrounding 
atmosphere, likewise it could be stated that 
tank T is positively charged because the air 
in it is at a lesser pressure than that of 
the surrounding atmosphere. 

Now, note that electron currents always 
flow from the negative pole to the positive, 
in spite of the fact that it is usually as- 
sumed that electric currents flow from posi- 
tive to negative. This unfortunate state of 
affairs is due to the fact that the pioneer 
electrical experimenters before the nature 
of electricity, as we understand it now, was 
appreciated, arbitrarily named an electri- 
fication involving a deficit of electrons a 
positive electrification. However, this ap- 
parent difficulty works no real harm inas- 
much as in practical work we will probably 
continue to assume that what we call an 
electric current flows from positive to nega- 
tive, whereas we actually know that the 
current does flow, moves from what we call 
negative, to positive. 
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A Wild Ride With Old Pablojz 


(Continued from page 12) 


shade was the glare of the burning car. 
Beyond it a rocky wall loomed up. On 
Jimmy’s side of the track was a gentle, 
rock-strewn slope with mesquite bushes 
here and there, and along this Jimmy 
erawled parallel to, but a hundred feet 
away from the stopped engine. . He could 
hear voices now, gutteral shouts and orders, 
and then saw figures of men outlined 
against the fire. 

“Pablo!"’ he whispered at sight of one 
squat, heavy figure, and sitting back, he 
drew his rifle silently up for action. Five 
of the Mexicans were in sight now, and 
plainly had not a suspicion that a single 
one of the Gringo soldiers had accompanied 
them on their wild flight. They were going 
to cross the line now easily and unmolested 
and Pablo, the chief of the gun-runners of 
Cuyamaca, was in command. Jimmy heard 
the old rascal yelling now in English of 
which he had a very decent knowledge when 
he wished. 

“English?” mur- 
mured Private May. 
“Well, then some of 
our fellows are there, 
still alive, but pris- 
oners !” 

Then he saw them 
reel down from the 
cab. Four figures, 
and carrying a fifth 
who seemed badly 
hurt. Jimmy made 
out the uniform of 
the United States 
Army on three of the 
men who were lined 
up alongside the 
locomotive. He 
crawled silently 
closer under shelter 
of the mesquite and 
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HAT would you do if you in- 


They simply stared, every one of them 
supposing that a whole detail of the border 
patrol had rounded them up. So did the 
Americans for that matter. Perkins came 
joyfully staggering into Jimmy May. 

“Glory be! And what’s your regiment, 
old boy?” 

Jimmy wanted to laugh, but he was too 
busy, and besides his lips would bleed, if 
he as much as smiled. He merely circled 
around Perkins, swept the Mexicans with 
his gun and yelled all the Mexican he 
knew at them. 

“T guess this is a lone play!” 
Perkins. “But who’s your officers? 

“Corporal Boyd!’ yelled Jimmy. 
poral Boyd of the gu-aa-rd!” 

Even then they didn’t catch the nervous, 
exultant relief in Private May’s husky 
voice. “O-oh, Corporal Boyd!’ bawled 
Jimmy again. 

“Knows us, by Swanny!’’ whooped Per- 
kins. “Who is it, any- 
how ?” 

Boyd came _ back 
uncertainly through 
the dark. 

“T say that was 
quick work! What 
outpost is this, pal— 
and who's your of- 
ficer commanding? 

Jimmy looked close 
and searchingly into 
his non-com’s face. 
But Boyd’sown 
anxious, dust-lined 
face was still blank. 
No wonder—Jimmy’s 
own mother would 
have refused to re- 
cognize him—smoke, 
blisters, sand, dust, 


gasped 
“Cor- 


rocks, and then he i herited such a menagerie as —- a> dg ee 
Bova quite tye rat = this? Ken Sweet had a pretty busy vate Perkins yelled 
wrists and elbows time of it and his adventures as re- ee ep igi m4 ‘no bor- 
Prt tthe —_ lated by Clarence B. Kelland are as der patrol! This is 


in the same fix. 

But the Mexicans 
were busily passing 
own bundles of 
plunder which they 
had retrieved from 
the wrecked car and 
thrown forward onto 
the engine, it ap- 
peared, Army kits 
and blankets and 
grub and ammunition 
—apparently they 
had saved a lot of 
loot after the explo- 
sion in the after end 
of the car. Jimmy 
watched unceasingly. 
He resolved to let them burden themselves 
down with the unwieldy packs they were 
making, and then start a surprise party 
of his own, just when and how he would 
leave to events. It depended on what the 
outlaws intended to do with his comrades. 


this one, 


LD PABLO was bawling orders to his 

unruly crew. Man after man picked 
up his pack and fell into line. Then Pablo 
spoke to the prisoners. Jimmy wiped the 
sand from his ears and listened, but in 
vain. 

But he saw Corporal Tim Boyd step forth 
reluctantly, and Perkins follow him, and 
then the two. trainmen. The wounded 
soldier was left lying in the gravel beside 
the locomotive. The last Mexican in the 
line, who carried the extra captured rifle, 
yelled at Pablo, then pointed back at the 
helpless fellow. For an instant Jimmy’s 
heart pounded against his ribs; he thought 
they were going to shoot the wounded man, 
and like a flash Jimmy’s rifle came up, 
beaded on the Mexican with the gun. If 
the other lifted his weapon Jimmy would 
bore him through. But old Pablo shouted 
back angrily. The other Mexican shrugged, 
lifted his pack and took, up the end of the 
line. And on they trudged through the 
dust storm straight down on Private May 
who skulked lower behind the rocks. Six 
Mexicans there were now, and as Jimmy 
knew that eight had been in the car, he 
reasoned that Boyd's guard had settled for 
two of them. And one of the guard detail 
was missing—that accounted for the fight- 
ing figures that were hurled from the car 
door miles back up the track. 

But Jimmy was not bothering about the 
start of the affair now; he was planning 
the finish. Warily he crawled away from 
the line of march in order to get them 
where the glare of the fire would not be 
upon himself. He gained a larger clump 
of bushes and bending low in the dark, he 
discovered that around it was a_well- 
marked trail leading to lower ground. 

“Old Pablo knows where he’s going all 
right,’ murmured Jimmy. ‘Well, so do I 
now—plenty—plenty !”’ 

His course had been much shorter than 
that of the outlaws and their prisoners. 
When he heard a faint crunch of feet in 
the gravel around the bushes he crouched 
lower, cleared his eyes. Then he made out 
a form bowed and trudging on, dragging 
a rifle muzzle down under one arm. Old 
Pablo, without doubt. . Boyd, the first of 
the prisoners, was about abreast of the 
renegade. The. other shadowy figures 
straggled along behind, neither captors nor 
captured having a suspicion of interference. 
Even when Private May stepped out along- 
side of his non-com, the Mexicans, their 
heads bowed against the dust whirls, did 
not notice him. Jimmy even confidentially 
nudged Corporal Boyd in the ribs as he 
passed him. And then he measured his 
distance, whirled his rifle and brought the 
butt. down with one terrific smash across 
Pablo’s neck. He heard Boyd stop with 
an amazed grunt. But Rookie May did not 
wait; one leap and he had dragged the 
rifle from under Pablo’s nerveless arms. 
Then he dashed back past the line of men. 
The Mexicans with the packs had not an 
idea what had stopped the march in the 
dark ahead. Jimmy passed them all to the 
last man who carried the extra rifle. And 
into his face Private May jammed the ugly 
little muzzle of his own gun and yelled 
one of the few Spanish words he knew: 

“Alta!” Then—in good U. S. A.: “Drop 
that gun, you yellow coyote! Pronto! 
Hands up, all of you!” 


T HERE WAS a muffled yell from the 
Americans—a surprised grunt. or two 


from the outlaws. But not a man moved, 


funny as they are exciting. 
Kelland calls the story, “A Four- 
Legged Legacy—Not to Mention the 
Parrot,” and it begins in the next is- 
sue of THE AMERICAN BOY. If 
you have enjoyed Mr. Kelland’s 
story of Mark Tidd, you will enjoy 
Tell your friends about 
it—and don’t miss it yourself. 
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B Company—and I 
know —I know that 
darn canteen! This 
is Rookie May—Doll- 
Face Jimmy !” 

Corporal Boyd eyed 
Perkins compassion- 
ately. ‘“ You're off 
your head, Perkins! 
May was blowed 
clear off that blind 
into Kingdom Come. 
This — stranger, can 
= you cut me loose? 
= They were sure snak- 
= ing us over the line, 
© all right, when your 

bunch happened in.” 

“Happened in!’ protested Perkins. “This 
guy is Rookie May—and he’s come all the 
way along with us somehow!” 

Jimmy was sharply giving some com- 
mand to the huddled prisoners when some- 
thing in his voice caused Corporal Boyd 
to start. 

“Jimmy! Jimmee! Why, you worthless 
bucky, where you been? You never come 
along!” 

“Yes, sir! Hung on by an eyelash, sir! 
And I cut the train loose when it started 
to blaze. Anybody hurt, sir?” 

“Cut me loose! Jim-mee! You did this 
—all alone?” 

“Had to,’”’ murmured Jimmy. 
I had to!” 

Corporal Boyd raised his free arms and 
shook them slowly in the wind. Jimmy 
was slitting the rope from Perkins’ back, 
and then the two trainmen, Old Pablo was 
writhing into consciousness in the dust. 


Mr. 
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“Yes, sir, 


46 HEN that old murderer survives—and 

I hope he don’t—I’m going to intro- 
duce you to him, Jimmy! Second time 
you've crabbed his game! And let’s hike 
this bunch on till we meet a border patrol. 
ee a story, Jimmy, that I’m ashamed 
of! 

“But what—” pleaded Jimmy, “and who 
went off the car up the road?” 

“Frazier, and he carried two Mexicans 
with him. Maybe he'll be picked up alive, 
and maybe not. And that’s Crane we left 
by the engine—a piece of the bomb hit 
him, but he’ll get over it.” 

“Bomb!” whispered Jimmy hoarsely. 
“excuse me, but the details—” 

“Rotten,” grumbled Boyd. “That patrol 
that handed us the last three prisoners 
never searched ’em_ sure. One of the 
greasers had a little bomb made out of a 
gaspipe, it looked. Anyhow, they all pre- 
tended to be asleep up in their end of the 
car, and Crane and Frazier and me were 
leaning back against the dunnage, easy- 
like and comfortable, when one of these 
fellows ups and slams that bomb at us. 
I grabs for it like a cat after a chicken 
liver, but it went way over the company 
stuff down into the ammunition boxes. 
Must have been some dynamite there too! 
The dunnage was what saved us, but you 


got it full tilt, Jimmy, right against the 
car end.” 

“Yes,” protested Jimmy, “but then 
what?” 


“More fool work. The three of us, with 
Crane helpless, were choking around in that 
smoke when the eight of ’em rushed us. 
Frazier slammed two out the car door and 
went with ’em. The rest clubbed me down. 
Then along comes Perky innocent-like over 
the top of the tender to see what’s up and 
they laid for him. Of course Perky slips 
over a hunk of coal and falls slap into 
their arms. Then they take his gun and 
hold up the train crew. Can you beat it 
for this little old U. S. A., especially Per- 
kins?” 

Private May looked at the injured ex- 
pression on Corporal Boyd’s face, and then 
he looked at the woe-begone countenance 
of Private Perkins. 

“Oh, Perkins couldn’t help it, perhaps!” 

“The mess,” murmured Perkins, eyeing 
the huddle of prisoners under the muzzle 
of Private May’s rifle, “will have a new 
name for the kid now. It'll be ‘Jimmy-on- 
the-job.’ ”’ 


“Private Perkins and the Impos- 
sible,’ another story of Rookie May, by 
Charles Tenney Jackson, will appear 
in THE AMERICAN Boy for March. 
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Model 27 
(outside gun) 


$2.25 


Model 027 


(inside gun) 


$2.50 


Here’s just the gun for the boy 
who wants a_straight-shooting, 
hard-hitting 22-caliber rifle. 


The Hamilton is known among sportsmen everywhere as 
America’s lowest-priced dependable rifle. It is light, easy 
for a boy to handle, and shoots as accurate as guns costing 
many times as much. You will find it just the gun to take 
along for a day’s sport in the woods, and to bring down 
small game such as a boy can shoot. 

Men like it, too, because, being built to “take down” it 
makes an ideal light-fire-arm for a camping or fishing tip- 

While the Hamilton is the lowest-priced dependable 
22-caliber rifle made in America, the low price does not 
indicate any lessening of 
exclusive patents which reduces our cost of manufacture. 


Model 27, with flat forearm and 
barrel, jacketed with steel - : 

Model 027, same as above, 
turned walnut stock + 


Model 35, Military type, with turned walnut stock, complete 
with carrying strap and protected-point bayonet + .° + ~ = 


Sold by all hardware and sporting goods dealers, 
or sent prepaid from factory on receipt of price, 


HAMILTON 
citeRIFLES 


Cc. J. HAMILTON & SON, Sole Makers of Hamilton Rifles 
23 DEPOT STREET, e e 


~~ <2 ARealGun ~ 
frkReal Boy 


ality, but is the result of our 
mas SSNS $2 25 
Mi genuine $2.50 
$2.60 


PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 


Why take lower prices after you have been to all the trouble of catching 


furs? 


profits for your season’s work. 


Becker Bros. & Co., 


BIG 
300 


DUGK’S 2. 


No. 10 Electrical and Wireless 
Catalog Mailed on Receipt of 


8c in stamps or coin 
which may be deduc on first 
dollar purchase. Great cost of 
catalog and low prices prohibit 

distribution otherwise. 
What This Big Catalog Contains: 

5 pparatus; 10 pp. Ra 
ee ee teattermenss 8 Ln Stor- 
age Batteries; 15 pp. Telegra 4 Insts.; 
42 Mwai and Dynamos; 10 pp. Viiniature Taiaws: 8 
pp. Flashlights; 5 pp. Massage Vibrators; 10 pp. Miniature Rail- 
Ways; Bp: Lighting Plants; 10 Ape promoters, and Voltmeters; 
25 bp. E) yay — yee ve 12 PR; LN gag hg uip- 
nt; . 4 : ic ° 
Payment Purchase Plan; 30 pp. General | Biectrical Supplies, y 
THE WILLIAM B. DUCK CO, 

218-222 Superior St. Toledo, Ohio 


Py Pt 
$100 to $300 a Month 
ppp hp RA gg Sing fon which you sen quality. 


it, are doing it now. 


Write Today f25.cring. W's tree. No obligations. 
ican School of Devt. E1631, Chicago, U.S.A 


Boys! Quick Money in 
aom, MUSHROOMS 


You can make a lot of money quickly by 
growing mushrooms the way the greatest 
fF expert in America tells you how. Use base- 
— ment, cellar, shed, barn, boxes, etc, It’s 
easy. Mushrooms gell at big prices. Only 
A your spare time is needed. We send any 

+ = oy or girlthegreatfreebook, ‘‘Truth About 
Mushrooms’’-tells allaboutit. Sendnameand address today. 


Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept. 342, 1342 N. Clark St., Chicago 


~ 


OT 
ELECTRIC HOME, FARM, THEATRE & STORE LIGHT PLANTS. 
XmasLights, Railways, Dynamos, Motors, Engines; 

Auto Storage Batteries, spin Engines in winter, last longer an 
can not freeze when using our New Lamp cket arger; 
Storage & Medical Batteries; Belts, Bike, Fish & eating Ue oH 
assage & Ozone Machines; Sewing Machine & Power ors. 
M OT Oo N Picture Theatre raveling and Permanent 
Equipments. 10c an hour light. Theatre & 
M.P. Mach. Cat. 3 cts. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS,Cleveland, O. 


LEARN SHOW CARD LETTERING 


Our instruction for Home-Study will téach you 
how to make business-bringing show cards. Money maker, de- 
mand everywhere. Prospectus mailed free, postpaid. Address, 
THOMPSON SCHOOL OF LETTERING, Dept. B7, Pontiac, Michigan 


Send them here, where you share the benefit of the high prices we 
get through our close connection with the best manufacturers. 
ewere the first to issue classified price lists, that tell you beforehand 
how much you will get. Trappers and hunters stay with us after 
trying others. Liberal grading and prompt returns. No com- 
mission or transportation to pay. All this means highest yA - 


Write us today. (ae 
B2, 416 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago Le 
B2, 129 W. 29th Street, New York , = 


We 


oe 


MW, 


<e 


Great Bicycle Offer! 


Write for catalog. Wonderful.1917 Arrow—new motorcycle 
type—shipped ne money down. Pay small amount each 
month while you ride. Write for our special, rock-bottom offer. 

7 Fisk Thorn Proof Non-Skid Tires, torcycl: 
Write Today stand; many new feathres. Send for free cata! or. . 
ROW CYCLE CO 


1631, California & 19th St, Chicago Ill. 


MANDOLIN, VIOLIN 
GUITAR OR CORNET 


$20 UKULELE 


We have a wonderful new system of pegehing pete music by 


ail. To first ils in each ty, we'll give a 
Mandolin, Uxulele, Juttne or Cgepet Mae 48 f. 
harge for lessons only expense. We guarantee 
or no charge. omplete outfit given. Write at once—no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 60, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DO YOU LIKETO DRAW 
Cartoonists Are Well Paid 
We will not give you any nd 
; * prize if you answer this ad, Nor 
as will we claim to make you rich 
(2 
oy 


in a week. -But if you are 
anxious to develop your talent 
with a successful cartoonist, so 
you can make money, send a 
copy of this picture, with 6c in 
stamps for portfolio of cartoons and 
sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
THE W. L. EVANS Scheel of Carteoning, 
B12 Leader Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


Advertise School and Class 
by wearing a class pin. Each pin has schoo) 
initials and your class year. No. 306, any letters 
or date, hard enameled, two colors, silver plated 


Sy), 
\/ 20c each, 62a doz. Sterling 40c each, $4 a doz. 


306 Beautiful catalog free. 


Metal Arts Co. Inc. , 79 South Ave., Rochester N.Y. 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION THE AMERICAN Boy 


40 
Learnb 


Write Today for 
Free Book 


Sascha? Seenctd 
Ll 
HisMountedSpecimens 


REAT pleasure and big profits 
~ in this business, Hasily and quickly 


learned by boys and young men, Our lessons 
teach you to mount.and stuff all kinds of birds and 
animals, to tan furs, make rugs, robes, etc, Thousands 
of boys among our pttudents. We want you to join, 
fmena and set them for inrgo prices, T make BIG Ets. 
era of this magazine: elegant New By 
Wika for Soars talent bet RUA RO 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy *$31,5!weod Bids. 
" 7 O Cents a Day 
> , Pays for This Cornet _ 


astounding offer! Only 10¢ 
y buys this superb Triple Silver Pla‘ 

o Cornet, Grog Trial before you Jecde 
to buy. te for 


" W. ig offer. 
Write 
WuRLIZER Free Band Catalog } 


$00 yours of inetrument moking bottom, direct-from-manufactarer's prices 

. on all kinds of instruments. Pay at rate of | 

s few cents a day. Generous allowance 

or old instruments. Free trial. We sup- 
y the U. 8. Gov’t. Write today. 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1681 


CLASS PIN 


>| 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
a). SPECIAL OFFER 
{ Elther style pin here Illustrated with three or _ 
four letters and two numeraia—one or two &%/ 


colors of hard enamel, Sliver Plate 160 
each, $1.50 per dozen; Sterling Silver 300 
each, $3.00 per dozen. Write for 1916 
og. Free upon request. 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, 18 BASTIAN BLOG. , ROCHESTER. N.Y, 
. LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL TO 
Be a Magazine, Newapeper or Commercial 
Cartoonist; Paint in Water 
- Let us develop your talent, 
Scholarship Award given. rite for full 
particulars and free Illustrated Art Annual, 
Fine Arts Institute, Studio 601, Omaha, Neb. 
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LISTEN HERE, YOU FELLOWS! 
Do You Know About the New 
International Juni 
Postage Stamp Album ? 
It provides spaces for 15,000 varieties of stamps for 
all countries from the earliest issues up to date, 
including both 19th and 20th centuries. 400 pages 
containing not only spaces for stamps but for the 
Coats of Arms, Flags and portraits of Rulers of 
the various countries. 


$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, Sic ortigiing 


Buy from your nearest dealer and save 
shipping charges, 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
127 Madison Avenue, New York City 


10 Diff, Mexican War Stamps............00sseceee 

rare New Zealand War Stamp. 

rge unused French Colonies, 

z yy Cote, dabapsesvslevees 
i) See ers 

Perf, Gauge end Milliaetre Scale. .02°°000°002 


FRANKLIN STAMP COMPANY, Dept. “A”, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


60 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

; including Newfoundland, China, 
Japan, Mexico, etc., to applicants 

for our high grade approvals. Send 2c stamp for 
return postage. The Edgewood Stamp Co., Dept. A, Milford, Conn. 
STAMP 106 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 


tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and Cou- 
ns, Zee Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, with 

ates, names of country, etc., 8e. Bigger ones, 12c, 

24c, 90c, $1.75. Illustrated catalog of stamps, all nations, 
12c. Agents 50%. Direct importers; album manufacturers. 


A. BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont St., Dept. 12, BOSTON, MASS. 
/ to hold 1,200 stamps lic. 100 Variety U.S. 

, Stamps for 25c. 100 Ass’d unused Stamps 22c, 
MIAMI STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


FREE PACKET 


from Brazil, Mexico, Russia, Wurtenburg, etc.,with 
request for 50% approvals. Enclose 2 cents for 
postage. Mansfield Stamp Co., Mansfield, Mass. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 


Varieties Foreign Stamps FREE 2c return 
postage. Only one lot to a customer. 1,000 
Hinges 8c. 40 var. U. 8. stamps:7o. Album 


ll f 1 Pack. **Cleveland’’ Hinges, 1 Pocket Album, 
A OF i Perf. Gauge, 5 Spanish War Revs., 8 U. 8. 
Envelopes cut. sq. inc. War Dept., 6 Civil 
10¢ War Revs., 5 Scenery Stamps. 
™ CROWELL STAMP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Blank Stamp Album, 
All tou Faultless hinges. 
1 set: Honduras, 2 var., unused. 
1set Nicaragua, 2 var., unused. 
10¢ lset French Colonies, 2 var., large. 
1 perforation gauge. 
OHIO STAMP CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
DON'T BUY TRASH TO GET A PREMIUM 
Jamaica 3p, White Back, used, fine................... 
10 Ourrent U. 8. Revenues, unused............eceeeee 
6 War Stamps, unused.............. ‘ 

Postage Extra. 50% Approvals without trash. 
APEX STAMP CO., BRADFORD, MASS. 
6x9INCH ALBUM, COLORED COVERS. 
Perforation Gauge and Millimetre Scale, 10 Different 
U. 8. Envelope Stamps, 1 Stamp from Mayotte, 1 Mad- 
agascar, 1 Somali Coast, 1 Mauritanie, and 1 Indo 
China, all for 10 cents. A New Zealand War Stamp 


->Mount Birds 


| 3 Mail to 


PAINT 


licants. 
NATIONAL STAMP CO., Dept. A, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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The Stamp Collector 


_ Edited by WILLARD O. WYLIE 


A Leaf From Spanish History 


U PON THE DEATH of Ferdinand, King 
of Spain in 1883, Isabella, his. daugh- 
ter, in the absence of any male heirs to the 
throne, 


was proclaimed Queen under the 
regency of her mother. 
Ten years later, October 
15, 1843, when she was 
declared of age, she was 
crowned Queen. Accounts 
say she was never re- 
markably attractive, even 
in her early youth, and 
the profile that we have 
of her on the set of 
stamps issued, beginning 
in the early fifties and 
extending through to 
1869, bears out this state- 
ment. Moreover she was lacking in morals 
and her private life grew worse and worse 
until in. 1868 the misdeeds of her admin- 
istration, together with 
her personal misconduct, f 
led to an_ insurrection 
which drove her from Ker 
throne and she fled to | 
Paris. 
A provisional govern- 
ment which was then set 
up was responsible for 
the large number of sur- 
charges listed in Scott’s 
catalog under the years 
1808-9. A new constitu- 


tion was formed and a 

search made for a king. Several were ap- 
proached and the honor. was accepted by 
Amadeus, 


Duke of Aosta. The reign of 
King Amadeus was in- 
deed a brief one and he 
was compelled to abdi- 
cate Feb. 11, 1873. His 
features are familiar to 
us on the single set of 
stamps issued in 1872-3. 
Meanwhile Isabella had 
become convinced of the 
hopelessness of her cause 
and on June 25, 1870, had 
abdicated the throne in 
favor of her son, Alphon- 
so. These stamps well il- 
lustrate how history is shown on postal 
issues. 


The War Seen On Stamps 


N RECENT MONTHS we have made ref- 

erence to many war stamps including 
provisional issues which have resulted from 
the great world war. So extensive have 
these issues become that check-lists are 
being issued and handbooks printed. As 
recently as August 1, when the new rates 
of postage went into effect in Germany, 
three new stamps were issued for home use 
and a number of varieties for German de- 
pendencies, The three new values issued 
by Germany are 2\4pf. gray, 714¢pf. orange- 
yellow and l5pf. yellow-brown. They are 
printed on watermarked paper like the pre- 
vious issues and the type is the same with 
the exception that the figure of Germania 
instead of being on a horizontally lined 
ground is on plain white. 

For Russia the three new stamps as well 
as the 50pf. and 1 mark have been over- 
printed for use in the Provinces occupied 
by the German army. For Belgium the 


T7l%pf. has been made over into “8 cent” 
and the 15pf. ‘15 cent.’ .The stamps for 
Warsaw .comprise all three of the new 
values overprinted “Gen. Gouvt. Warchau.” 
Thus the great war shows its mark on the 
postage stamps of nations, 


Guatemala’s Pictorial Set 


THE STAMPS of Guatemala are distinc- 
tive in character, but the set issued in 
1902 is without doubt the most beautiful 
set of the many issued. The various de- 
nominations are bi-colored and the con- 
trasts of color are very pleasing to the 
eye. 

This particular set has no fewer than ten 
values, ranging from “Un centavo” to “Dos 
pesos.” The ordinary catalog does not 
indicate the various subjects used in making 
the designs for these stamps and the young 
collector will find interesting a study of 
the subjects employed, 

The 15th of September, 1831, is quite 
prominent on Guatemala stamps, for that 
is the date upon which the country obtained 
its independence. The le value pictures 
the arms of the Republic, including the 
quetzel, and the selection of this bird is a 
happy one in view of the fact that the bird 
is peculiar to Guatemala, which is known 
as the Land of the Quetzel. The people of 
Guatemala are proud of this emblem as a 


|, representative of their liberty-loving ideals, 


for the quetzel is reputed not to live in 
captivity. It is a bird gorgeous in appear- 
ance and typical of a country and people 
fond of show. It has beautiful plumage, 
wonderful in its coloring, ‘with a tail three 
feet long. 

The 2c value 
shows a horseman, 
Justo Rufino Bar- 
rios (1835-85), who. F 
though much of 
a dictator, gave 
Guatemala much of 
the prosperity 
which she now en- | 
joys. He was presi- [| 
dent of the Repub- §£ 
lic from 1873 until 
his death, The 6c value which we illus- 
trate is a remarkable stamp. Not only is it 
a handsome stamp printed in green and 
yellow, but the subject of the design is the 
Temple of Minerva, in Guatemala City. 
Minerva was the ancient goddess of learn- 
ing and as the city of Guatemala possesses 
a university, national library, schools of 
art, medicine, engineering and agriculture, 
a Palace of Minerva is quite proper. Upon 
this stamp is the name of Cabrera, who 
became president in 1899. It will be diffi- 
cult to find unless one has before him the 
stamp itself. In minute letters along the 
facade of the temple, just over the pillars, 
is this inscription: “Manuel Estrada Cab- 
rera, Presidente de la Republica a la Juven- 
tud Estudiosa.” A free translation of this 
means that President Cabrera has dedicated 
the building to studious youth. 

The 10c value shows Lake Amatitlan, 
a fine lake thirty miles south of the capital. 
In the background is the voleano Pacaya. 
The other values of the set show buildings, 
etc, in Guatemala City. On the be is a 
museum, 20c a cathedral, 50c Columbus 
Theatre, 75¢c the artillery barracks, 1 peso 
a statue of Columbus and the 2 pesos a 
native school, 
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A Sheep That Was Not a Sheep 


(Continued from page £3) 


with Jimpson. As he thought of Jimpson 
his heart gave a big throb. If that. bear 
found his horse and killed him he would 
hunt him down if he had to follow him to 
the far end of Kootenay, or to Mexico City. 
The thought gave him grit to try again: 
If he could get one of those little wasp’s 
stingers of Spitzer bullets in the right place 
it would do the work, but the hard task 
was to get it planted right. ’ 

While he was thinking of Jimpson he 
heard a sound that made his heart give a 
quick thump and then feel as though it was 
sinking clear down in his shoes. It was a 
loud neigh from Jimpson. 

The ‘little red hawss” as the cowboys 
called him, had a habit of getting tired of 
waiting for Billy at times and when he had 
waited what he considered a reasonable 
time he would rub his bridle off and begin 
hunting his master. Billy knew that he 
had left the horse too far back for his voice 
to sound in his ears now with such dis- 
tinctness and he whimpered, “You daw- 
gonned Jimpson, you’ve rubbed your bridle 
off again and you'll get killed.” 

The bear had stopped clawing and biting 
at the end of the rock and turned towards 
the sound of Jimpson’s call. He growled 
a deep, rumbling growl that sotnded as 
though it came from some cavern. Then 
he stepped a few steps toward the sound. 
Billy held his breath to listen and again 
he heard that call ring out and the bear 
started to move away. 


Billy imagined he could see him stalking ’ 


his pet and his vision made him forget his 
own danger entirely. With a scramble-he 
rose to his feet and reached up to lay his 
gun on the rock above him. Then he caught 
the edge with both hands and pulled him- 
self up, his toes scratching against the rock 
to take advantage of every knob and crack. 
The bear was out of sight and he lifted 
himself up to the rock shelf, picked up his 
rifle and looked around. 


UF. ON THE HILL above him he saw 
Jimpson with his head up and his flag 
raised a little while he sniffed the air and 
looked for his master. Billy did not know 
where the bear might be but he had an 
idea that he was stalking Jimpson from the 
rocks, With a quick run he left his shel- 
tering rocks and crevice, ran across to the 
end of the huge pile and jumped to the 
ground. As he jumped Jimpson saw him 
and again called out 
he started to pick his way toward Billy 
just asythe boy saw a mass far ahead of 


him move a little and realized that the bear 


was directly in line with the horse and get- 
ting ready to rush him. 
“You Jimpson! You go back! Go baek!’”’ 


is shrill neigh. Then | 


He screamed the words at the horse as 
he ran diagonally out along the slope in 
an effort to get his pet away from the sure 
death that awaited him. The bear heard 
his shout and half rose from his crouch to 
look towards Billy. Jimpson saw the move- 
ment and snorted violently. Then he took 
a few short steps right towards the bear. 

It looked like a foolhardy action, but the 
truth was the horse had not yet got the 
scent and had no idea who or what this 
strange animal was and he was curious. 
His step toward the bear turned that 
brute’s attention from Billy just as he was 
about to charge and he started his charge 
at Jimpson instead. 

As the charge started Billy threw his 
rifle to his face and began pumping ror 
bullets as fast as he could get aim. imp- 
son did not wait for that charge, but 
wheeled like a flash and jumped over a 
rock that lay in his way, whirled again in 
a Sgn turn and went over other rocks 
ne rough, sloping ground, straight for 

y. 

Billy had run far enough to the side to 
have a clear chance at the bear without 
endangering his horse and he steadied him- 
shelf for careful shooting as the bear 
swung around in an are as he followed 
the horse. He was making as good time 
as the horse but Jimpson had the start of 
him by two jumps and he went flying to 
Billy in a way that did not lose him any- 
thing. As he was within about one good 
jump Billy lowered the muzzle of his gun 
to line with the great hairy breast coming 
so close behind his horse and fired his last 
shell left in the magazine, dropped the gun 
and made a wild leap for Jimpson, caught 
the mane and saddle horn, bounced twice 
over the rocks and rose with the third 
bounce, fairly into the saddle, while the 
little red horse swung off in a curve that 
took him out of reach of those sickle claws 
in a minute. 

How Billy did bless Texas Joe for teach- 
ing him the flying mount. How he did 
thank his stars that he could stick no mat- 
ter how hard Jimpson ran or how quickly 
he turned, As the horse swung again to 
the top of the ridge Billy looked back to 
where he last saw the bear and was just 
in time to see him go over endways with 


his huge head on the ground and Jand flat | 


on his back. 

When some of the men from the mine 
came up with Billy to help him get the skin 
they said that last bullet had cut the heart 
and yet the bear had run a hundred yards 
before he died and would have had vigor 


enough to tear Billy to shreds had he 
caught him. 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 
Time the 


"THE Auto-Wheel 
is faster than 
any other wagon on 
wheels The boy who 
owns one holds all the 
speed records of his 
neighborhood. Why don't 
you get an 


Auto- Wheel 
Coaster Wagon. 


Let us tell you all about this 
wonderful wagon. Aboutit’s automobile 
construction. It’s quiet, roller bearing 
wheels, oval spokes, steel hub caps 
and sturdy, beautiiuily finished body. 
WRITE US NOW, 
FREE— Felt Pennant— for names of 
three wagon dealers, stating which one 
carries Auto-Wheel Coaster Wagons. 


Ona 


anda, 
N. Y¥. 


Canada Office: 
Preston, Ont. 


MADE OF IRON 


5 and 10 Pfennig pieces, thw set of two.........cc.00e Be 


BARGAINS IN U. 8. 
Half dimes, 10 mixed for$0.65 Flying Eagle Cents, 10 fore0.30 
3% nickel pieces, 10 for .50 Nickel cemts, 1859 to 1864, 
2¢ pieces, 10 for........ 35 25 pieces for,... seco 
Postage extra on all orders. 


| Ask for our Large Retail Selling List—It’s FREE with each order 


B. MAX MEHL, Numismatist, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


| 201 Different Foreign Stamps Free 


This is a nice packet of clean postage stamps from al] 
parts of the world—and free if you remit 250 for 6 
months subscription to Mekeel’s Staimp Weekl 

W. 0. Wylie, Mgr. Beverly, Massachusetts. NO RUBBISH. 


201 Different Foreign. 60 Quaint Japanese. 
101 Different U. 8. 75 Different U. 8. pre-cans. 
100 Foreign, all different. 50 Different U. 8. Stamps. 
ee neneneeentenwnennennesnepenennsy 
STAMPS FREE! All different, 
* Postage 2, 
Large Album, lc, 100 Var. unuged 50c, 
Illustrated Album 45c. List FREE of 
2000 
for (10 Animal Stamps - 6 N. Y. State Reva. 
10e 20 var. U. 8. Postage 1861 to 1903. 
CLEVELAND STAMP CO., Cleveland, O, 
Successers to Robert Haynes Stamp Co. 
10 diff. Foreign Coins, 15c; 20 diff., 25c; Jackson or Hard 
Times Token, large, 15c; 30 Sweden Stamps, 10c; 20 Russian, 
TOLEDO STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
These 10 Sets, All of Them— 
| 2 Japan Coronation, 12 Br. West 
Indies, 5 Peru, 15 Denmark, 5 Ar- 
gontins, 4 Brazil, 15 Sweden. 3 Cape 
1 Oo cts Picture Stamps. It’s a World Beater, 
mM MILLARD CO., 414 Pingree, Detroit, Mich. 
ALL 100 varieties used stamps, 
1 pocket stamp album. 
1 set Venezuela, 2 varieties. 
LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., 5222 Virginia Place, Los Angeles, Cal, 
sé ” 
OUR “LEADER” PACKET 
with each request for Approval Sheets 
at 60% Dis. 1000 Mixed Stamps (Giant 
fnk ship), Mexico, etc., and Album; also 
138 North Wellington Street, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
STAM PS 58 all different Trans- 
be. Agents wanted. 50%, List Free. I buy stamps. 
C. STEGMAN, 5946 Cote Brilliante Ay., St. Louis, Mo. 


Take Any One Of These As a Premium 
Different from Sweden or Italy or Asia or Africa. 
Ten Weeks For 10c and one of These Free 
All SPECIAL SEASON OPENER 
1 Album 1000 Hinges 
s 
STAMPS—75 diff. for 2c. Postage 
10c. Write if you do not wish Approval Sheets, 
ood Hope, 10 very recent Japan, 5 
1 packet stamp hinges, 
FOR 1 set Ecuador, 2 varieties. 
10 varieties unused stamps. 
STAMPS—58 ALE DIFFERENT — 
Straits Settlements, Bo- 
livia, Malay States (tiger), New Zealand, China | C 
erforation Gange—all for +» «.«© «© « yu 
INTERESTING LIST FREE, PAYN STAMP COMPANY, 
vaal, Turkey, Brazi), 
Peru, Ouba, Mexico, 5 
Ceylon, Java, etc., and Album « . dC 
1000 finely mixed, 25s 65 dif.U.8. 250; 1000 hinges 
25 Different Mexican Stamps 15c} 10 Ceylon 
lc; 18 aft sa 300; 20 Chili 100; 10 Argentine 0c; 
30 Cuba 25e; 


bal 

1b Peru lie; 10 Ecuador 10c; 60 U. 8. Rey- 
enues 50c; 25 different Foreign Coins 25¢c; 100 different 
$1.00; 40 iarge Copper Cents $2.00. Price List Free. 
Premium Coin Catalog 100; 350 page Coin Catalogs $1.00. 
STAMP & COIN EXCHANGE, 65 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY 


All Different Foreign Stamps 
including Guatemala, Honduras, Rou- 
mania ,Costa Rica, Egypt, Chili, China, 
Mexico, Peru, Cuba, Russia, Japan, 
India, Victoria, Portugal, etc., 15c. 200 hinges FREE. 
ROYAL STAMP CO., 48 N. Sist Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ST AMPS 100 different Foreign....... 5e 


50 different U. 8........... 5e 

25 diff. British Colonies... 5c 

All three, 175 different..... 15c. Approval sheets. 
THE VICTOR STAMP COMPANY 

912 Clay Avenue, } Scranton, Pa. 


UNUSED STAMPS FREE 


All different including Guatemala, Para- 
geay etc. Postage 2c. 1,000 Peerless Hinges 
4 rite for our Free Album Offer. Lista 


FISK STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


5 BEAUTIFUL FR. COL. FREE 2A2A5e8ovat 
ANIMALS **Z£U-VU” Vinwe™ 
30 worth-while stamps only 24c. 
PERRY STAMP CO., PERRYSBURG, OHIO 


Free. 


osta, 


SNAPS 


175 Different Foreign, 10c. 
65 Different U. S., including $1 and $2 


free our 


Add to it every week at small cost. THOUSANDS of 
stamps at lo, 2c, 5c and 10c each. Five MEXICAN WAR 
stamps free to new customers. Extra premiums with 
each 25c purchase. Send llc for packet of 15 diff. stamps . 
catalogued at lic, H. E. CODWISE, MELROSE HLDS., MASS, 


January, 1917 
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66. Reverses. 

Reverse, and add K to head or tail or 
both or neither: 

Tin plate, and get to cause to grow to- 
gether. A glass jar, and get dexterity. An 
elongated, snake-like fish, and get an onion- 
like plant. Not cooked, and get to contend. 

Atlanta, Ga. JARBE. 

67. Numerical. 

Whole, of 20 letters, is a command given 
by an American general of the Civil War. 

1-7-3-17 is the tiller of a vessel. 

20-18-8-5 is a donation. 

14-2-11-6 is a night-flying insect. 

4-9-16-10 is an entrance. 

15-13-12-19 is one of the early characters 
of the Old Testament. 

North Easton, Mass. ROODLES. 
68. 


aD. 2 oT 
CWUOSS 8 
iA I EN 14 
EPOGLEALS 
IFMiI FI oO 
LGNEONE A 
EAVWNLLSWA 

By moving from one letter. to another in 
adjoining squares, find surname of an 
American author and four of his works. 

Red Oak, Ia. PANCHITO. 


69. 


My First is the 
abounds; 

My Second many a garden surrounds; 

My Third is the name of many a boy; 

My Fourth is what fathers love and en- 


Author’s Move. 


Zima 


Charade. 


name of a rock that 


Oy; 
My Whole is a famous general’s name 
That is found in many books of fame. 
Galveston, Tex. YANNIGAN. 


Mathematical. 


70. 


What number of eight different figures, 
multiplied by a multiple of eight, will pro- 
duce 888,888,888? 

Pawnee, Okla. JAY ELLS. 


Prize Offers. 


For the best list of answers to this 
month’s puzzles the prize of a book will be 
awarded. All other correct answers will be 
recorded, and a book given for twenty-five 
answers. Original puzzles count three 
points when published. Send answers be- 
fore January 26th, to Kappa Kappa, care 
Tur AMERICAN Boy, Detroit, Mich. 
Puzzles. 


Answers to November 


56. Pawpaw, haha, motmot. 

57. Fandango, fanfare, fantail, fantasy, 
fang. 

58. Cereals, serials; firs, furs. 

59 Bean, onion, sauerkraut, tea, okra, 


nasturtium ; initials, Boston. 
60. Wilson, Hughes; shoes, house, eggs, 
onion, wine, legs, hen, goose. 


October Roll of Honor. 


Best list: Carrington Callaway. 


Books for twenty-five solutions: Ben Hur, 
F. I. Dont, Johepi, McCune Boys, R. Leigh- 
ton Shaen, Royal, Yankee. 


Honorable mention for complete lists: 
Alfred Hanemann, Jr., Ben Hur, B. Hap E., 
Bob O’Link, Chas. T. Pearson, Clam, Dent, 
Edward Lauer, F. I. Dont, George Dean 
MeNickle, Harlan Palmer, Henry C. Sprin- 
kle, Irston Barnes, Jno. T. Hess, Jockey, 
Johepi, Julian W. Hill, Ko Ko, Laurence 
Bowditch, Martin Mortensen, Mason L. 
Ham, Matt Ress, Minne A. Polis, Murray 
Connell, Robert Leighton Shaen, Roodles, 
Soo Choo, Wm, Jefferson, Yankee. 
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A Cow Collegian 


(Continued from page #2) 


and a cloth, he saw his father standing 
under the elm by the gate, looking at the 
new dairy equipment. He did not say any- 
thing; he did not need to; the way he took 
his pipe out of his mouth and blew long 
puffs of smoke out of the corner of his 
mouth was comment enough, 

It was an hour later than his usual milk- 
ing time. He was sorry for the bad effect 
it might have on the cow, but knew it 
couldn't be helped. The warm water and 
the cloth came into service as he scrubbed 
her flanks, legs and udder until no spot of 
dirt was left. Then he dried her with an- 
other piece of cloth and ran back to the 
house to get ready for milking. 

After he had washed, he took the best 

milk-pail, and tied a fold of clean cloth 
(boiled and dried by his good-natured 
mother during the afternoon) across the 
top. In place of a covered sanitary pail, 
this would have to do. There could be very 
little dirt wash through the double thick- 
ness. 
The first milk drawn, always the least 
rich and the highest in ‘bacterial content, 
was discarded, and then Robert began to 
shoot the streams into the hollow of the 
cloth. Finished and back in the kitchen, he 
took the sterilized little pail, set it in cold 
water, tied another tlean cloth over it and 
poured the milk slowly from the one bucket 
to the other. Aeration and cooling make a 
great difference in the quality of milk and 
so he subdued his impatience until the cold 
water had had time to do its work. Then 
indeed, he jerked out the pail and went at 
a half-trot through the dusk toward the big 
house on the hill. 

As he came up, there was the sound of 
wheels on the drive and a lathering horse 
came pounding up with a buggy behind. 
The Williams's hired man_ jumped out, 
nodded to Robert and handed him a pack- 
age. 

“Just went to town after it,” he said 
briefly, “talk about late hours and all the 
chores to do yet. Poor little kid, though. 
Mind handing it in at the door?” 


LAKE went up and knocked. A maid 

opened to him but before he could frame 

his inquiry, Dr. Mowrie’s big frame blocked 
the door. 

“Got that—”’ he commenced with a note 
of anxiety. “Good. Thanks.” 

“Just a second,” said Robert boldly, “I’ve 
got some more milk for you.” 

“No good,” answered the doctor shortly, 
“no good trying it. Thanks but don’t bother 
with it any more.” 

Robert tried to remember his figures. 
“This milk,’ he declared impressively, “I'll 
bet hasn’t more than 15,000 bacteria per 
ecubie centimeter.” 

“Bh?” eried the doctor, “not out of that 
barn. Where'd you get it?’ 

Robert told him as briefly as he could. 
The doctor rubbed his chin, 

“Humph,” he grunted, ‘all right, I'll look 
at it.” 

This was not much satisfaction. It was 
still less satisfactory to have his father ask 
him how the sleeping porch was coming on, 
after he got home. In the chill morning, 
after his alarm clock had roused him three- 
quarters of an hour earlier than usual, what 
he had attempted to do seemed foolish and 
chimerical. 

The disappointment over his father’s re- 
fusal to send him to college, forgotten in the 
rush of work the day before, came back 
with renewed force. Still, he went through 
the precautions of the night before when he 
milked and took the milk over to the Wil- 
liams’s. He did not see the doctor. 


For a minute after breakfast he snatched 
up the farm paper, to see if he had omitted 
any important act. His father, shoulder- 
ing into his jacket as he started toward 
the barn, shot a glance at him. 

“Taking another half day, son?” he asked. 

As Robert hastily dropped the paper, 
there came the whir of an automobile on 
the road. Doctor Mowrie’s car pulled up by 
the gate and he jumped out. 

“T guess the little chap’s over the worst,” 
he said in answer to the inquiries, “his 
supper stayed down, and he’s even got a 
little appetite this morning.” 

He turned to Robert. “I analyzed your 
milk as well as I could in a hurry—lost 
some more sleep I couldn’t very well spare 
too, It goes around 9000 per C. C. Let’s 
see your plant. That fifty cent deal goes.” 
He chuckled. ‘Williams wants to give you 
a dollar a quart but I won’t let him. Twen- 
ty cents is probably all you can get from 
the other summer babies but that ought to 


pay for your feed.” 

B EFORE he left, Robert had the doctor’s 
promise to certify to the quality of the 

milk, and to inspect it fortnightly. There 

was also a list of babies to take the rest 

of the milk and a waiting list that would 

take a dozen cows to satisfy. 

It was pleasant enough news to make 
Robert’s day a happy one. There was only 
one bad moment in it and that came when 
he entered the house at noon to see the 
forsaken college catalogue lying on the 
shelf. “Might as well put it away and for- 
get about it,’’ he muttered grimly. The first 
part of his statement he carried out at 
once; to fulfill the second requirement was 
not so easy. : 

Mr. Blake had not said anything in 
Robert’s presence in the morning, although 
he had talked to the doctor before he went 
away. All that afternoon he pounded 
staples with an air of abstraction. 

“Doe Mowrie says it’ll pay me to start a 
certified milk plant,” he said that evening, 
“cement floors, and all that sort of thing. 
He figures there’s enough summer babies 
to pay during the season and we can ship 
it to the city in the winter. 

“Tt looks pretty good to me,” he went on, 
“T’'ve just about decided to put up the barn 
this fall. I can do the inside fixing in my 
spare time this winter and have it ready 
for next summer.” 

“Why not start in this winter?’ 
Robert. 

“T couldn’t do it without you,” said his 
father slowly. ¥ 

The boy stared. “But this winter—” 

“This winter,” his father caught him up, 
“this winter you’re going to college to learn 
how to get more fifty cent milk.” 


asked 
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Spectacles for Cows 


THe IDEA of cows wearing spectacles 
may seem ridiculous, but more than ten 
thousand bossies on the steppes of Russia 
have been provided with dark glasses to 
protect “their eyes from the glare of the 
rays of the sun on the snow. The cows 
subsist on the blades of grass that crop 
above the snow, and the sun shining on the 
snow is so dazzling as to cause snow- 
blindness and great suffering among the 
animals. An enterprising and kind-hearted 
man designed smoked glasses for the ani- 
pec which could be worn with comfort and 
Satety. 
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Learn Aviation 


COMPASS 


s e Colors and Sizes 
Your Choice of Ninety-Four (94) Styles, f::st.o5: txcet 
cles, shown in full color in our big new 1917 Catalogue gg off the press. There are eighty-three (83) 
others, also, at prices ranging from $11.75, $13.75, $15.7 Bp. There is a D Bicycle 
for every rider, at prices made possible only by our FACTOR Y-DI ECT-TO-RIDER sales plan. 
SEND NO MONE but write TODAY for the new 1917 Catalogue of “‘ Ranger” Bicycles, 

Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will astonish you. Also, full 
particulars of our great new offer to deliver to you all charyes prepa your choice of any of the 94 
kinds of “RANGER” Bicycles you may select, for UNH MONTH’S FREE TRIAL. This won- 


derful offer is absolutely genuine. 

with Coaster-Brakes, Inner Tubes, Electric 
TIRES LAMPS, Built-Up-Wheels Lighting Outfits, all the newest ‘ideas ‘in 
Bicycle equipment and’ Sundries, as well as the Repair Parts and Combination Offers for refitting 
your old Bicycle—all shown fully illustrated, at HALF USUAL PRICES. Our new Catalogue is 
the largest ever issued by any Bicycle concern. Even if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or 
Repair Parts, Tires, etc., for your old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you 


should pay when you do buy. 

RIDER AGENTS WANTED waeeictine ce aot 8 Por can cetect the 
and exhibit the new “RANGER.” You can select the 

particular style suited to yourown needs, Boysand young men in et rt of the country are riding 

"Rangers" and taking orders from their friends. Our great output, perfected methods and machinery 

enabie us to sell ‘quality’ Bicycles at prices below all competitors. 

WRITE US TODAY. Donotdelay. A postal request at a cost of one cent will bring you the big 

catalogue. NOT BUY until you get it and our ‘ful new 1917 offers and prices. 


1 DO 
MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. S-19, - “- - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


t One 


This is the Handy Oil 
Can full of famous 


is iz 
3-in-One Oil 
Fits any sewing machine drawer. 
Belongs in every tool box, fishing 
and hunting outfit. May be car- 
ried in pocket without danger of 
breakage. 3 ounces only 25c. 
FREE— Dictionary of Uses and 
sample of 3-in-One. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 
42 AAH. Broadway, N.Y. 


This Complete Skate $44.95 


In Men’s, Women’s or Children’s Models 


Exceptional quality hockey or rink skates made 
of well homperes, hardened steel. Shoes of very 
high grade leather, felt lined tongue and sole, 
with aig This outfit is well worth $8.00. Order 
to-day — immediate sh Y peed and perfect fit 
guaranteed. Give size of shoe and specify men's, 
women'sor children’s. Money-back guarantee. 


Write for special skate catalog and 
complete Sporting Goods Catalog "*B.2."" 


S DAVEGAS. sis 


New York City 


r | 
URE ONE 
LUBRICATE: 4 


MAGNETOS.. 
CASH REGISTERS BLAWT 
MACHINERY, ETE 


F nee renee mame <j 


i 
i 


MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


at a small cost by peing our Attach. 

able outfit. FITS ANY BICYCLE. Eas- 

ily attached, = Tg tools required. 
or - 


gainiist ang tree book FREE BOOK 


escribing Le SHAW Ls ys Motor At- 
tachment, Motorcycles, . 1 makes, new 
and up, 


and second-hand, 636 steno then 3§ 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. eanstesteree's prion, Ath Sox @ 102, 
Dept. L, Galesburg, Kansas. VP cuponioa, cmicaga, Mines 


fe AGE'S 
GLUE Io: 


FIXES RICKETY FURNITURE 


V/s ae 


wood Visible 
Writer on Ten 
Days’ Free Trial, 
Or, Rent this 
Underwood 


6months’renttoapply % 
on purchase price, Buy 


A Striking Bag or 
Boxing Gloves 


You Can Get Either Article 


as areward for your efforts in se- 
curing new subscriptions to The 
American Boy, at $1.50 per year. Or 
we will ship same to you on receipt 
of price, as given with each offer. 


Wonderful Exercise With a Striking Bag 


Premium No. 376 

This Pear-Shaped Strik- 
ing Bag is just the thing 
to shorten the long winter 
afternoons, and to keep 
tae in fso4 condition. 
ade of Yucatan leath- 
er. Correctly shaped and 
an exceptionally 
big value. Guar- 

anteed bladder. 
Sent postpaid to 
“American Boy’”’ 
subscribers for 3 


Be the First In Your Club 


School, City or Town, to wear thic 
pure, all wool sweater, double collar 
and cuffs. Your choice in colors. 


or your club's ord opular 
ub sor . 

Pict. Pat geseedpetes eat 
mas, » Foo 8s . 
Tennis,Golf, ete. WRITE ME NOW. 


JACK SHANNON CO., Dept. 48, 
48 E. Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


Write today. See how you can learn the prin- 
ciples of Aeronautical Construction and Engineering in 
ous 


e time at home. Saveall the time and expense of labo: new yearly sub- 

eld . Big opportuni " : 2 
ports in different of the sorvion. Gabo Gud a mesk. seriptions; or for 
Write At Once! Bie tuition peduction, ots bj aA A yea A 
While this offer teeta, dio eben Wie Geet subscriptions 


and 50 cents; or 
for 1 new yearly 
subscription and 
$1.00. Price of bag 


American School of Aviation, Dept.1631, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


LEARN TO 
ENTERTAIN 


ao Seer) 5 aot Tricks. 

rections. c 
Tilustrated Catalogue Post Free 
Balley & Tripp Magical Co. 
580 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


alone, $1.50, post- 
paid, 


Boxing Makes for Manly Boys 


Premium No. 378 
These Boxing Gloves 


are made of olive tan 
leather, full laced 
wrists, improved pad- 
ded palm grip. Filled 
with a good grade of 
hair. our gloves toa 
full set. 

Sent postpaid to 
“American Boy” sub- 
seribers for ,new yearly 
subscriptions; or for $ 
new yearly subscrip- 
tions and 60 cents; or for 
2 new yearly subscrip- 


tions and $1.15; or for 1 
ty 


L d ] A SAFE GUIDE 
Perel s £2 bi 8 & to follow is the one with a Leedaw! 
Ask your dealer * 

for the Leedaw] f 

—the only Guar- 
anteed Jewelled Compass at $1.00. If he 
does not have them, or will not order for 
you, remit ng 100 for book, “The 
Chemeen, Tho ons Post of the World. % 
Taylor /nstrument Companies ®©Spester 
Makers of ScientificInstruments of: sort 


a 


eee * ¥ 


pertority 4 


vou 9 TAMMER 


attend no stammering school till you 
Ft my large FREE book and special rate. 

rgest and best schoolin the world curing by 
natural method. Write today. Lee Wells Millard, Pres., 
North-Western Wis, 


» 2883 Grand Ave., 


new yearly subscription and $1.75. Price 


of gloves alone, $2.25, postpaid, 


Remember, a renewal subscription, your own sub- 
seription, or that of any member of your family, 
cannot count toward any premium. 


The Sprague Publishing Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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A Real Man’s Game 
for Manly Boys! 


If on have never played Billiards or Pool you can 
hardly realize what Sandy sport they are, Just think 
what it would mean if you could make the carom, 
shots, put the ““English’’ on 


the ball, and make ‘‘follow’’ and “‘dr 


combination and pocket 


aw” shots ! 

It's practice that makes the expert Billiard and Pool 
player. Begin now! Don't wait until you are grown 
up—you'll want to be an expert then and “hold your 
end up"’ with your friends. 

F in and mother, and sister, too, will enjoy these 
ames as much as you will. And how easy it is now 
or them to get you a 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


These world-famous Tables are magnificently built. 
The most delicate shots, calling for skill ofthe highest 
can be made with the utmost accuracy. Bur- 
rowes Tables are in the finest homes in this Tand, in- 
cluding those of some of the famousexperts. No special 
room is needed--put up or take down your Burrowes 
Table in a moment. All sizes, up to 444x9 ft. 
(standard) to fit any room. 


*1 DOWN 


Prices range from $15 up, on easy terms of $1 or more 
down and a small amount monthly. Cues, balls, and full 
playing equipment are free with each Table. 

Here’s Your Chance—Free Trial 
in receipt of first installment we will ship the Table. Play 
on it one week, If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt 
we will refund your deposit. jis insures you a free trial. 
Write for illustrated catalog (free), giving prices, terms of 
payment and full information. 


Burrowes Tables are now on sale in many cities and 
towns, Write tous and we will tell you all about it. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
32 Spring St., Portland, Me. | 


“Great Crops of 


TRAWBERRIES 


and How To Grow Them” 


is the best and most complete book on 
Strawberry Growing ever written. It fully ex- 
amped the KELLOGG WAY of rowing two 
ig crops each year—a big profit in the Spring 
and a bigger profit in the Fall. Tells every- 
suing about strawberry growing from start to 
finish. Write for this book and learn how to 
enpply a rag ye A dee a eee 
round without cost, and how to make 
$500 to $1200 per acre each year. The book is FREE. 


Strawberries grown the KELLOGG 
WAY yield more dollars per are rod and do it in 
less time than any other crop. The profits made from 


strawberries are enormous, One acre of strawberries 
grown the KELLOGG WAY will yield a greater 
cash profit than twenty acres of common farm crops. 


$1412.50 


fs the amount Frank 
prentens of Okla- 
oma madein a single 
season from one and 
one-half acres of Kel- 
logg Pedigree Plants 
er the KELLOGG 
AY. Others are 
doing fully as well. 
free book 
you how to 
ike these big and 
quick profits, 


A peated will do~ 
book's FREE"? 


R, M. Kellogg Company, 
Box 785 Three Rivers, Mich. 


GARDEN 
and FLORAL 


FOR_V 
1917 


GUIDE 


»y” practical informatin on planting, etc., 
~” just what you need to know about the 
garden. A md 4 number of s 
varieties, For 
on Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plan’ ( 
Bulbs and Trees, This book, the best we have } 
issued, the result of our experience as the old- 
est mail order seed concern in America, is 
yours, absolutely free. Ask for your copy 
today, before you forget tt. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 
30 Stone St. Rochester, N.¥. 
—— The Flower City 


$ep50 
— Buys a 
Visible Writing 


L. C. SMITH 


Perfect machines only of standard 
size wi keyboard of standard 
universal arrangement—has Back- 
spacer — Tabulator —two color rib- 
bon — Bearing construction — 
every operating convenience. Five 
Raye Free Trial, Fully guaranteed. 
Catalog and special price sent free. 
H. A. SMITH 

810-281 N. 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

WORTH 25c 


POCKET Sent for 6c 


MAGIG ti = 


lendid new 
years the leading authori! 


TRICK stamps, also 
FREE Catalog Free 
MAGIC CO., Sta. 18, 470 8th Avenue, NEW YORK 


||}duty at the training camp. 


| how to drive a nail in 


| neither do you!” 


A MONTH | 


Going Up! 

Occasionally some penurious individual 
seeks his druggist to have his disease pre- 
scribed for. 

One afternoon Cy Bushby, wearing a 
very forlorn countenance, walked into the 
village apothecary’s and remarked to “Doc’’: 

“T seem to have something queer in my 
stomach, and I want you to give me some- 
thing for it.” 

“What are your symptoms?” 

“Every few minutes something seems to 
rise up and then settle back again, and by 


‘|}and by it rises up again.” 


The apothecary put his chin in the palm 
of his hand and meditated thoughtfully. 

“Look here,” he said gravely, “you 
haven't swallowed an elevator, have you?” 


Retort Discourteous 


Large One—“Get off my feet.” 
Small One—“Is it much of a walk?” 


Pa Knew 


“Pa,” said little Willie Green, “what is a 
sense of humor?” 

“A sense of, humor, my son," responded 
Pa Green, “is that which makes you laugh 
when a thing happens to someone else, that 
would make you mad if it happened to 


The Amateur Militarist 


He was a “rookie” on his first sentry 
The corporal 
told him what to do when the Officer of the 
Day appeared, which should be about nine- 
thirty. The sentry was to notify the cor- 
poral when he passed, but at ten had made 
no report. The corporal investigated, 

“T haven’t seen him, Corporal,” said the 
sentry. 

“Well, keep me posted; he’s mighty late!” 

Twenty minutes later the officer appeared, 

“Who goes there!’ challenged the sentry. 

“Officer of the Day,’’ came the reply. 

“You're late, you are,” replied the sentry. 
“Just wait, you'll catch it when the Cor- 
poral sees you.” 


Forezone Conclusion 


Teacher—“If a farmer sold 1,470 bushels 
of wheat at $1.17 a bushel, what would he 
get?” 

Boy—‘‘An automobile.” 


What He Thought 


A new railroad through Louisiana strikes 
some of the towns about a mile from the 
business center, so it is necessary to run 
a bus line. A salesman stopping in one of\ 
the towns asked the old darky bus driver 
about it: 

“Say Uncle, why have they got the depot 
way down here?” 

After a moment’s hesitation the old darky 
replied: “Ah dunno, boss, unless dey 
wanted to git it on de railroad.” 


Just One More 
“Pa,” said Willie, “may I ask you just 
one question before I go to bed?” 
“Yes, my boy; what is it?’ 
“If I'd been your brother would I have 
been my own uncle?” 


Wasting the Waist 

The dray crashed into the milk cart, 
sending can after can splashing into the 
street. Johnny, arriving late, had to — 
about to see past the very stout woman in 
the front row. He had been schooled in 
economy and the sight of so much milk 
flowing into the gutters inspired him with 
horror. 

“My what an awful waste!” said Johnny. 

“Mind your own business,” said the lady, 
whirling around. “I have a right to as big 
a waist as I like.” 


A Stickler 
Young Teddie, who 
had just begun the 


study of geography, 
was told by his aunt 


that the Mississippi 
| was called by the In- 
dians the “Father of 
Waters.” “You must 


be mistaken, auntie,” 
said the little fellow. 
“Tf it was the ‘Father 
of Waters’ it would be 
Mister-Sippi !” 


Useful Hint 


‘Don’t you know 


yet without smashin’ 
your finger?’ asked 
Barney Fagan of a 
carpenter. “No, and 
re- 
plied the carpenter. 
“Sure, I do! Hold the 
hammer in both 
hands!” said Barney. 


Censored 

Little Dick: ‘What 
are you cutting out of 
that paper?” 

Little Johnny: 
“Something I don’t 
want mamma to see,” 

“What is it?” 

“Tt’s an article that 
says wooden slippers 

‘from Holland are 
coming into fashion.” 


Rabbit Brothers: 


Grandfather Possum: 


The Easiest Way 
Small Boy (to sportsman who has missed 
the rabbit six times in succession): “Here’s 
ee knife, sir, Creep up behind and stab 
im,” 


Warm Religion 


In an Eastern city a pastor of a colored 
Baptist church consulted a plumber and 
steamfitter about the cost of putting in a 
baptistry. The estimate was soon furnished 
and the figure was regarded as satisfactory. 

“But,” said the plumber, “this covers only 
the tank and the water supply. Of course, 
you will want some sort of arrangement to 
heat the water.” 

But the colored pastor had a truly eco- 
nomic mind, and his own ideas of religion 
also, for he promptly dissented, 

“You see,” said he to the plumber, “I 
don’t ‘low to baptize nobody in that there 
baptistry what hain’t got religion enough 
to keep them warm.” 


The Animals Appreciate It 
A butcher, asked how he came 'to choose 
his business, hesitated a moment, and then 
said, ‘Well, I don’t know, but I always was 
fond of animals!” 


The Old Saying 


During a history examination one ques- 
tion asked by the teacher was: 

“When was Rome built?” 

The first to answer was a youngster near 
the front, and his response was: “At night.” 

“At night?” repeated the astonished in- 
structor. “How in the world did you get 
such an idea as that?’’ 

“Why, I’ve often heard my dad say that 
Rome wasn't built in a day,” said the boy. 


Extra Weight 


“Hey, Redney, look here! I weigh three 
pounds more’n you!” 

“Aw, g’wan, y’re_ cheatin’, Skinny! 
Youse got y’r hands in y’r pockets!” 


Soap! 

Willie’s composition on soap: “Soap is a 
kind of stuff made into nice-looking cakes 
that smells good and taste awful. Soap 
pieces always taste the worst when you get 
it into your eye. My father says the Bski- 
mos don’t never use soap. I wish I was an 
Eskimo.” 


Worth While 


Dennis was plainly worried. He scratched 
his head reflectively for a moment, then 
tn over and commenced poking a dol- 
lar bill through a crack in a board walk. 

“I say, what’s up? What are you doing 
that for, my man?” questioned a passer-by, 

“Why, y’ see, sir,” returned the Irishman 
without glancing up from his task, ‘‘a min- 
ute ago I dropped a dime through this 
crack, an’ now I'm puttin’ a dollar through 
so’s to make it worth me while to pull up 
th’ walk an’ get th’ dime.” 


A Pleasant Job 
Farmer—“Do you want a job digging 
potatoes?” 
Tired Tim—‘Yes, I do, provided it’s dig- 
ging them out of gravy.” 


Genuine 

The hard-working raps dealer had vainly 
ransacked the whole of his shop in his 
efforts to please an old lady who wanted to 
purchase a present for her granddaughter. 
For the fifteenth time she picked up and 
critically examined a neat little satchel. 

“Are you quite sure that this is a genu- 
ine alligator skin?” she inquired. 

“Positive, madam,’ quoth the dealer. 
“T shot the alligator myself.” 

“It looks rather soiled,” said the lady. 

“That, madam, is where it struck the 


ground when it fell off the tree.” 


“Well, what are you youngsters taking on so about?’ 
“Boo-hoo !! Old Mother Nature has given the other boys natural bob- 
sleds and forgotten us.”’ 
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Sporting Note 


“You’ve made a mistake in your paper,” 
said an indignant man, entering the edi- 
torial sanctum of a daily paper. “I was 
one of the competitors at that athletic 
match yesterday and you have called me 
‘the well-known lightweight champion.’ ” 

“Well, aren’t you?” inquired the editor. 

“No, I’m nothing of the kind, and it’s 


‘-confoundedly awkward because I’m a coal 


merchant !” 


Too True 
“Telephones are great time-savers, aren’t 
they ?”’ 
“Well, that depends upon who calls you 
up.” 


For Specific Use 


When the Irish Volunteers were ordered 
to give i their arms, a Limerick man was 
making his way to the town hall to give 
up his rifle to the military authorities. He 
was determined to put it out of action be- 
fore handing it in, so he hit it a tremend- 
ous whack against a convenient lamp- 
post and completely bent the barrel. Then 
he walked in and handed his rifle to an 
officer, who was rather surprised, and 
asked: 

“What kind of a rifle is that, my man?’ 

“Oh,” replied the Volunteer, “that’s one 
I had for firing around corners.” 


A Broad Hint 


Little Dick—“Johnny Wheeler has a new 
bicycle.” 

Father—‘Another? 
do with the old one?” 

Little Dick—‘He’s goin’ to sell it to me 
soon as you give me the money.” 


What is he going to 


International Amenities 


In the neighborhood of Shanghai an Eng- 
lish sailor on his way to the foreigners’ 
burial ground to lay a wreath on the grave 
of a former comrade, met an intelligent- 
looking native carrying a pot of rice. 
“Hello, John!” he hailed, ‘“‘where are you 
going with that ‘'ere?” “I takee put on 
glave—glave of my flien’,’”’ said the China- 
man, “Ho! ho!” laughed the sailor, ‘and 
when do you expect your friend to come up 
and eat it?’ ‘All time samee your flien’ 
come up and smellee your flowers,’’ replied 
John, 


Risky Traveling 


“Did you hear that Jiggs wags killed 
while traveling in Kentucky?” 

“No. How was he killed?” 

“In a feud,” 

“And I always told him not to ride in 
those cheap cars.” 


A Biblical Name 


A gentleman traveling ap se at the 
house of a pious old woman and, observin 
her fondness for a pet dog, ventured to as 
the name of the animal, 

The good woman answered by saying that 
she called him “Moreover,” 

“Is not that a strange name?” inquired 
the gentleman. 

“Yes,” said the Dr lady; “but I thought 


it pout be a good one as I found it in the 
e,” 

“Found it in the Bible!’ quoted the 
entleman. “Pray, in what part of the 


ible did you find it?’ 

‘he old tady took down her Bible with 
the utmost reverence and, turning to the 
text, read as follows: 

“Moreover, the dog came and licked his 
sores, 


Standing By the 
Parson 


Preacher: “Let 
everyone in the con- 
gregation who desires 
to go to the Better 
Land stand up.” 

Almost everybody 
rose, 

Preacher: “Now let 
everybody who wants 
to go to the _ other 
place stand up.” 

No one rose, 

After a minute or 
two a man in a back 
seat slowly got up and 
said :— 

“T don’t particularly 
want to go to the 
other place, but I am 
willing to stand up 
rather than let the 
minister go there 
alone,” 


They Had Met 


Little Ernest: “I 
know that lady over 
there, mamma. She 
often speaks to me.” 
Mother: “Yes, darling, 
and what does she say 
to you?’’ . Little 
Ernest: “She—she 
says, ‘Don't you dare 
to throw stones at my 
dog again, you little 
wretch !’ ” 
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January, 1917 : See a 


UMand Money 
in rappin 


HERE is money in skunk and muskrat fur for you. 
With the right trap—enough of them—you can make 


money all winter. There is plenty of time after school. 

Every skunk and muskrat in your neighborhood can. be made a source 
of revenue. The Victor Trap grabs the animal by the leg and holds him tight. 
His coat is not damaged. 

Set the Victor each evening a the nearest creek and every likely 
spot; furs are readily salable, an income of from $50.00 to a 00 for the 
winter’s haul being quite common. 

Start with half a dozen Victors (you can sa them. from any 
Hardware Dealer). They will pay for themselves—and a good pro- | 

the _sfit besides your first week of trapping. Send today for free booklet 
V telling you how to trap and where to 
sell your furs after you have got them. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. 
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HE QUEEN OF SHEBA’S VISIT TO KING SOLOMON is one of the most famous incidents in the history of the 
The beautiful picture shown herewith, from Ridpath’s History, illustrates but ONE event out of all the thousands that make up the history of every nation, 


ancient and modern, in that monumental work. If you would know the history of mankind—every famous incident, every historic character, every conflict and every 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


We will mail a beautiful 46-page booklet of sample pages to all readers interested in our offer who mail us the coupon below. 


ancient world. 


Hundreds have already availed themselves of our special offer. We have shipped this splendid set of books to delighted readers 
living in every state in the union, and every purchaser is more than satisfied. We are closing out the remaining sets of the last edition, 
brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco at a great sacrifice in price, and on such easy terms of payment as brings the set within the reach of all. 
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EGYPT. 
CHALDAEA. 
ASSYRIA. 
MEDIA. 
BABYLONIA. 
PERSIA. 
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PARTHIA 

? THE KINGDOM. 
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Nine : fees 
massive 
volumes 
4000 pages, 
2,000 illustrations 


Six Thousand Years of History 


RIDPATH takes you back to the dawn of his- 
tory, long before the pyramids of Egypt 
were built; down through the romantic 
troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and 
Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 
wealth and luxury; of Grecian and 


~~ 


Western 
Newspaper Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture 
Association and refinement; of French elegance and 


British power; of American patriotism 
and religious freedom, to the dawn 
of yesterday. He covers every 
race, every nation, every 
time, and holds you spell- 
bound by his wonderful 
eloquence. Nothing 
more interesting, 
absorbing and 

inspiring 
SW was ever 

written. 


American Boy Bureau 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please mail, without cost to me, sample 
pages of Ridpath’s History of the World, 
containing photogravures of Napoleon and Queen 
Elizabeth, engravings of Socrates, Caesar and 
Shakespeare, Map of European War, diagram of 
Panama Canal, and write me full particulars of your 
special offer to The American Boy readers. 
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BARBARIAN THE PEOPLEAND THE ENGLISH 
ASCENDENCY. THE KINGS. 
THE MOHAMMEDAN 
ASCENDENCY. 
FEUDAL ASCENDENCY 
THE CRUSADES. 


REVOLUTION. 


NEW WORLD FRED THEGREAT UNITED STATES 
“AND THE AGE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
REFORMATION REVOLUTION. 


| 
achievement, from the dawn of civilization down to the present time—then embrace this splendid opportunity to start your library with the world-famed publication, 
| 
| 
| 
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The Heroes of All the Ages 
RIDPATH’S throws the mantle of per- 


sonality over the old heroes of history. 
Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, states- 
man, diplomat, crowning the glory of 
Grecian History. Xerxes, from his mountain plat- 
form, sees Themistocles with three hundred and fifty 
Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand 
sail, and help to mould the language in which this 
paragraph is written. Rome perches Nero upon the 
greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poor mad- 
man’s name to stand for countless centuries as a 
synonym of savage cruelty; Napoleon fights Water- 
loo again under your very eyes and reels before the iron 
fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has come. 
Washington is there, ‘‘four-square to all the winds,”’ 
grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of British 
strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends; clear- 


seeing over the heads of his fellow-countrymen,and on 
into another century, the most colossal world-figure of his time. 
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We will name our price and easy terms only to American Boy readers in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the 
coupon; write name and address plainly and mail now before you forget it, and we will mail you beautiful sample pages free. The beautiful sample 
pages will give you some idea of the splendid illustrations and wonderfully beautiful style in which the History is written. Mail the coupon now. 
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The American 
Boy Readers 


have a wonderful opportun- 
ity to start the New Year 
in reading a complete His- 
tory of the world. Dr. 
Ridpath when a little boy 
was eager to learn History— 
to read about the great men 
and women of the past. One 
day he wrote the President 
of Harvard to know if there 
was a History of the world 
in print which he might 
recommend. The reply was 
that no man had yet appeared 
with sufficient ambition, 
judgment, patience and lit- 
erary skill to write a History 
of the entire world. ‘‘I'll be 
that man" said the boy to him- 
self. For 22 years he prepared 
himself for this great task. For 


17 troy he toiled atit. The result 
of his labor is this History of the 


entire world from the earliest 
civilization to the present time. 


Mail Coupon Now 
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